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Recommendations of the President on Labor and Agriculture. 


HE President’s message of December 6, 1921, at the opening of 
T the second session of the Sixty-seventh Congress, contains 

various statements of special interest to labor. The following 
extracts are taken from the sections of this document which deal with 
industrial and agricultural subjects: 


Improvement of the Unemployment Situation. 


rT SENSIBLE of every obligation of humanity, commerce, and finance, 

linked as they are in the present world condition, it is not to be 
argued that we need destroy ourselves to be helpful to others. With 
all my heart I wish restoration to the peoples blighted by the awful 
World War, but the process of restoration does not lie in our accept- 
ance of like conditions. It were better to remain on firm ground, 
strive for ample employment and high standards of wage at home, 
and point the way to balanced budgets, rigid economies, and resolute, 
efficient work as the necessary remedies to cure disaster.” 

“We seek to undermine for others no industry by which they 
subsist; we are obligated to permit the undermining of none of our 
own which make for employment and maintained activities.” 

“There have been reassuring signs of a business revival from the 
deep slump which all the world has been experiencing. Our unem- 
ployment, which — us deep concern only a few weeks ago, has 
grown encouragingly less, and new assurances and renewed confidence 
will attend the congressional declaration that American industry will 
be held secure.” 

‘“‘We have been giving, and are giving now, of our influence and 
appeals to minimize the likelihood of war, and throw off the crushing 
burdens of armament. It is all very earnest, with a national soul 

But a people unemployed, and gaunt with hunger, face 
a situation quite as disheartening as war, and our greater elligedion 
to-day is to do the Government’s part toward resuming productivity 
and promoting fortunate and remunerative employment. ”’ 


Progress Toward the Elimination of Poverty. 


“ HAS been perhaps the proudest claim of our American civiliza- 

tion that in dealing with human relationships it has constantly 
moved toward such justice in distributing the product of human 
energy that it has improved continuously the economic status of the 
Mass of people. Ours has been a highly productive social organiza- 
tion. On the way up from the elemental stages of society we have 
eliminated slavery and serfdom and are now far on the way to the 
elimination of poverty. 
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“Through the eradication of illiteracy and the diffusion of educatj,,) 
mankind has reached a stage where we may fairly say that in ¢}), 
United States equality of opportunity has been attained, though ,\\| 
are not dronered to embrace it. There is, indeed, a too great diy. 

ence between the economic conditions of the most and the le,.; 
avored classes in the community. But even that divergence }),,< 
now come to the point where we bracket the very poor and the very 
rich together as the least fortunate classes. Our efforts may well be 
directed to improving the status of both. 

‘‘While this set of problems is commonly comprehended under 1)}\. 
general phrase ‘Capital and labor,’ it is really vastly broader. |; 
is a question of social and economic organization. Labor has become 
a large contributor, through its savings, to the stock of capit:|: 
while the people who own the largest individual aggregates of ¢.))\- 
tal are themselves often hard and earnest laborers. Very often it is 
extremely difficult to draw the line of demarcation between the tw. 

ups; to determine whether a particular individual is entitled 1) 

e set down as laborer or as capitalist. In a very large proportion of t 
cases he is both, and when he is both he is the most useful citizen.’ : 


The Right of Labor to Organize. 0 


se" HE right of labor to organize is just as fundamental and neces- 0 
sary as is the right of capital to organize. The right of labor to 
negotiate, to deal with and solve its particular problems in an orgin- ¢ 
ized way, through its chosen agents, is just as essential as is the riv/it e 
of capital to organize, to maintain corporations, to limit the liabilities p 
of stockholders. Indeed, we have come to recognize that the limited d 
liability of the citizen as a member of a labor organization clos:|y te 


parallels the limitation of liability of the citizen as a stockholder 
in a corporation for profit. Along this line of reasoning we s)):1! 
make the greatest progress toward solution of our problem of capita! 


and labor. rT 
‘‘In the case of the corporation which enjoys the privilege of limiicd 
liability of stockholders, particularly when engaged in the pullic he 
service, it is recognized that the outside shlie-heae a large concern ag 
which must be protected; and so we provide regulations, restrictions. tis 
and in some cases detailed supervision. Likewise in the case of |abor 
organizations, we might well apply similar and equally well-defined pr 
ciples of regulation and supervision in order to conserve the pu)- ca 
ic’s interests as affected by their operations. pla 
“‘Just as it is not desirable that a corporation shall be allowed to lat 
impose undue exactions upon the public, so it is not desirable that a ect 
labor organization shall be permitted to exact unfair terms of emp!.\- cu 


ment or subject the public to actual distresses in order to enforce ‘ts . 
terms.”’ 
Measures for the Maintenance of !ndustrial Peace. 


“PINALLY, just as we are earnestly seeking for procedures where! 

to adjust and settle political differences between nations wit!i- 
out resort to war, so we may well look about for means to settle t/\« 
differences between organized capital and organized labor without 
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resort to those forms of warfare which we recognize under the name 
of strikes, lockouts, boycotts, and the like. 

“As we have great bodies of law carefully regulating the organiza- 
tion and operations of industrial and financial corporations, as we 
have treaties and compacts among nations which look to the settle- 
ment of differences without the necessity of conflict in arms, so we 
might well have plans of conference, of common counsel, of media- 
tion, arbitration, and judicial determination in controversies between 
labor and capital. To accomplish this would involve the necessity 
to develop a thoroughgoing code of practice in dealing with such 
affairs. it might be well to frankly set forth the superior interest 
of the community as a whole to either the labor group or the capital 
group. With rights, privileges, immunities, and ome of organiza- 
tion thus carefully defined, it should be possible to set up judicial 
or quasi judicial tribunals for the consideration and determination 
of all disputes which menace the public welfare. 

“Tn an industrial society such as ours the strike, the lockout, and 
the boycott are as much out of place and as disastrous in their results 
as is war or armed revolution in the domain of politics. The same 
disposition to reasonableness, to conciliation, to recognition of the 
other side’s point of view, the same provision of fair and recognized 
tribunals oh processes, ought to make it possible to solve the one set 
of questions as easily as the other. I believe the solution is possible. 

“The consideration of such a policy would necessitate the exercise of 
care and deliberation in the construction of a code and a charter of 
elemental rights, dealing with the relations of employer and em- 
ployee. This foundation in the law, dealing with the modern con- 
ditions of social and economic life, would hasten the building of the 
temple of peace in industry which a rejoicing nation would acclaim.”’ 


Agricultural Problems. 


“GOMETHING more than tariff protection is required by American 

iculture. To the farmer has come the earlier and the 
heavier burdens of readjustment. There is actual depression in our 
agricultural industry, while agricultural prosperity is shesbutely essen- 
tial to the general eee aid of the country. 

" —_ has sought very earnestly to provide relief. It has 
promptly given such temporary relief as has been possible, but the 
call is insistent for the permanent solution. It is inevitable that 
large crops lower the prices and short crops advance them. No legis- 
lation can cure that fundamental law. But there must be some 
economic solution for the excessive variation in returns for agri- 
cultural production. 

“Itis rather shocking to be told, and to have the statement strongly 
supported, that 9,000,000 bales of cotton, raised on American plan- 
tations in a given year, will actually be worth more to the producers 
than 13,000,000 bales would have been. Equally shocking is the 
statement that 700,000,000 bushels of wheat, raised by American 
farmers, would bring them more money than a billion bushels. Yet 
these are not exaggerated statements. In a world where there are 
tens of millions ms need food and clothing which they can not get, 
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such a condition is sure to indict the social system which makes 
it possible. 

‘In the main the remedy lies in distribution and marketing. Ey.) 
proper encouragement should be given to the cooperative market j)\c 

ams. 

“These have — very helpful to the cooperating communities 
in Europe. In Russia the cooperative community has become ||. 
recognized bulwark of law and order, and saved individualism {).\;y 
engulfment in social paralysis. Ultimately they will be accredit eo 
with the salvation of the Russian State. 

“There is the appeal for this experiment. Why not try it? \o 
one challenges the right of the farmer to a larger share of the ec )- 
sumer’s pay for his product, no one disputes that we can not liv. 
without the farmer. He is justified in rebelling against the tri)s- 
portation cost. Given a fair return for his labor, he will have |... 
occasion to appeal for financial aid; and given assurance that |): 
labors shall not be in vain, we reassure all the people of a prodi- 
tion sufficient to meet our national requirement and guard agains 
disaster. | 

“The base of the pyramid of civilization which rests upon the s0i! 
is shrinking through the drift of population from farm to city. for 
a generation we have been expressing more or less concern about ||\is 
tendency. Economists have warned and statesmen have deplore. 
We thought for a time that modern conveniences and the more i)\\- 
mate contact would halt the movement, but it has gone steadily «1. 
Perhaps only grim necessity wiil correct it but we ought to find a |.ss 
drastic remedy. 

“The existing scheme of adjusting freight rates has been favoring 
the basing points, until mdustries are attracted to some centers 311111 
repelled from others. A great volume of uneconomic and wastv/1! 
transportation has attended, and the cost increased accordingly. ‘I lie 
grain-milling and meat-packing industries afford ample istration 
and the attending concentration is readily apparent. The menaces in 
concentration are not limited to the retarding influences on acii- 
culture. Manifestly the conditions and terms of railway transpo:\:- 
tion ought not to be permitted to increase this undesirable tendeiicy. 
We have a just pride in our great cities, but we shall find a gre: ter 
pride in the Nation, which has a larger distribution of its population 
into the coun where comparatively self-sufficient smaller cvin- 
munities may blend agricultural aad manufacturing interests 11 
harmonious helpfulness and exhanced good fortune. Such a move- 
ment contemplates no destruction of things wrought, of investme:i's 
made, or wealth involved. It only looks to a general policy of trais- 
portation, of distributed industry, and of highway construction, 
encourage the spread of our population and restore the proper !):!- 
ance between city and country. The problem may well have your 
earnest attention.” 
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Disarmament in Industry.’ 


By How. James J. Davis, Secretary or Lapor. 


the reduction of armament. Never before has the entire 

world been so united on a single demand as it is now on the 
demand for at least some measure of disarmament. “Down with 
arms!” is the appeal of men and women in every walk of life in every 
civilized country. The conference at Washington has fired the hopes 
of the world. 

In support of this great effort no element among the veople of the 
world has been more enthusiastic than the thousands of business men 
and the millions of wage earners in America. With one voice they 
have spoken. In mass meetings, in their press, through their leaders, 
the workers have made clear their conviction that the world must 
disarm. With the same force the demand has come from the level- 
headed business men, who too are sick of the wastage of war and the 
burden of tax to maintain it. 

Let us by all means put an end to the senseless building of war- 
ships and armies. But it is not alone on the field of armed conflict 
that we need to lay hostilities aside. There is another warfare that 
must be stopped. 

Let us stop the battles and the warfare in industry. 

Let us say to employer and employee in their own words, “ Dis- 
arm.” The argument against war is its frightful cost and waste. 
The same cost and waste constitute the strongest argument against 
warfare in industry. We.can not hope to go on prospering while we 
have this senseless waste resulting from endless suspicion and strife 
in our industrial life. In the past the strike may have been the only 
means men have had to gain just wages and proper working condi- 
tions. Now the strike is becoming a back number. The time is com- 
ing when it will be regarded as a relic of barbarism. I hate both the 
strike and the lockout. Both always cause separation, never coopera- 
tion. No one ever wins an industrial dispute. Nothing ever results 
from it but waste and loss to us all. I am vastly mistaken if our 
poe have not already come to hate industrial warfare as bitterly 
as the bloodier but not more costly conflicts of battle. 

Disarmament is not a problem solely for a conference at Washing- 
ton. Itis something that reaches to the very hearthstone in the home 
of every man and woman in America. It has been said at the Wash- 
ington conference that the first requisite for peace is “the will to 

ce.” Letus have that will to peace, not once in a while, but every 
our of our workaday life. 

The great need of the time in all American industry is the spirit 

conciliation. Now, when we are striving to construct a new pros- 
perity out of the wreck left by the war, we need this spirit of concilia- 
tion as never before. And no one can tell me that it is impossible 
for us as a people to acquire that spirit. Thousands of our business 
men, our ers of commerce, the thousands of union members, 
and the millions of wage earners generally, have done much to insure 


a 


A LL eyes have been fixed on the conference at Washington for 








* Address delivered at Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 13, 1921, before a joint meeting of the chamber of commerce 
and Rotary, Kiwanis, and certain other clubs. 
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the success of the conference at Washington by surrounding it \(\)) 
the necessary atmosphere of public opinion. The same public opin), 
must sooner or later rise and put the ban on further strife in indus; ;,. 
I think this is beginning to take place now, and we must do all we «:.) 
to help it along. 











Practical “Disarmament”’ in Industry. 





FOR some time we have had in the Department of Labor a sor: ,| 

“disarmament conference” in the Division of Conciliation. 1): 
division has done a monumental good for the country in seeking to 
end hostilities in industry and spread the spirit of friendly relatjoys 
between employers and employees. Since my assumption of offic, 
last March, this section of the Labor Department has ended nearly 
300 deadlocks, large and small. What it has saved to the country 
in money by this work is beyond calculation. But far greater t!).) 
the saving of this money loss is the good this division has do)\« i) 
establishing a feeling of good will among the parties seeking it, 
services. 

These conciliators have not simply ended strikes and disputes. |) 
every case they have sought to bring the warring parties into a s:tis- 











factory and lasting agreement. Merely to end a strike or dead|o is 
not enough; the great end to be kept in view is to see that these dis 
utes never occur again. Our great aim, as I have striven to direct 





it, is to see that this new spirit of friendly action shall bind worker 
and employer together in good will, and crowd out the old hostilities 
forever. 

Already, I am happy to say, we have accomplished much 1) this 
direction; but it is not enough. Complete “disarmament”’ in indus- 
try may be a Utopian dream. We must be content with the utmost 
that we can achieve. But we must not stop short of that utmost, 
and to obtain that utmost of understanding and good will in industry, 
we must proceed in a much more ikeroogh and practical way. 

For that purpose I have asked Congress for means to add to our 
force of conciliators 15 or 20 men with special training and skill. {1 
my experience the fact has become clear that a certain number of our 
industries are especially liable to disturbance and sometimes open Wil- 
fare. In these industries dispute has become chronic. That fact 's 
impressed upon us more and more. One other fact is also broug)it to 
our attention: That a fair and lasting settlement of these disput: 's 
hard to arrive at because of the highly technical and complicit: 
nature of the industries, and because of our lack of the special to): 
nical knowledge necessary to a just and lasting settlement. We hiv 
not the exact knowledge of what it is that we must ask these armed 
forces in industry to “scrap.” And we need these men wit! 4 
special technical training to guide us to a real “disarmament.” 

Public opinion, after all, decides the issue in these industrial dificr- 
ences, and the public also suffers from the lack of this nece--:'y 
thorough and technical understanding of the fine points involved. 
Often the dispute is settled in a wa “that is haphazard and obscure, 
only to break out again, because there has been no fully informed 
public opinion to enforce peace. . ; 
___ As an example of this I have only to cite the recent railroad disput’ 
The thousand and one operations that cross one another in runni)¢ * | 
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railroad are complex beyond average public knowledge. Both sides 
in such a dispute are always playing for public support in their differ- 
ences, and the dispute runs on unendingly because the public is left 
uncertain as to what is happening, what is right, and what is just. 

Here we see the usefulness of our specially trained men. A grou 
of these would know every point and process in the situation. N 

ublic given the full facts by these men would become a just and 
final ih e. So fair a settlement of any dispute would be arrived at 
that neither side to the dispute would afterward dare to challenge 
public as and risk a strike or lockout. And we should be just 
so much nearer to lasting peace and “disarmament” in that partic- 
ular industry. 

To gain this end throughout industry in general we need a concil- 
iator in each of the 15 or 20 main industries, each man a specially 

ualified expert in his particular line. Yet something much more 
than a mere technical expert is wanted. The type of man I have in 
mind must have technical training as a matter of course. But much 
more than that, he must have broad intelligence and high character 
to give him authority and back his judgments. I want him to be a 
man to be looked up to. He must be a big man first and a technical 
expert afterwards. In every case the special man must know his 
articular industry inside out and from the bottom up. He must be 
amiliar with every technical process in that industry. He must know 
precisely what is to be expected from every worker in every step of 
the process of manufacture. He must also know the workers them- 
selves, as men. He must know the business side of the industry, so 
that he has proper sympathy with the risks and problems of manage- 
ment. He must likewise know the organizations of the workers. 
Above all he must be able to command the confidence and respect of 
both these elements. He must be able to pass judgments so searching, 
so thorough, and so transparently fair that both sides shall welcome 
his work as arbitrator. It follows as a matter of course that such a 
man, with such a fund of information, will be able to present complete 
and unbiased evidence to the public for its final decisions. 

This need be in no sense an interference on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Our present conciliators are simply men ready to step in by 
invitation to help adjust any slidianertal: difference anywhere in the 
country. They are permitted to offer their services only as dis- 
interested sahieniees for the public. They have no authority by 
law to do more than consult with the parties in dispute and strive 
by persuasion and common sense to bring about an agreement. 
These special men that I want to see added to the force would have 
no more authority. It would be their special training alone that 
would make them more effective. 

In fact, the usefulness of such special men can hardly be exagger- 
ated. Suppose a dispute occurs in some great line of manufacture. 
The special man assigned to such an industry will know every phase, 
process, and siaeanality involved in dispute. He will know the cost 
of each step, and the demand each step makes on the skil) or strength 
of the worker. He will know the men themselves, whether the man- 
ager is “hard-boiled” or humane, whether the owner is harsh or fair, 
and which of the employees are efficient and which are not. All the 
countless factors that enter into a dispute and figure in its just settle- 
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ment, he will have at his fingers’ ends. Both sides in every industria| 

dispute have long been looking for just such a helpful figure, and s, 

far he has seldom been provided. In my opinion, 15 or 20 such me) 

wane be a Godsend to the country, as practical leaders to peace in 
ustry. 

Theis usefulness would go beyond this. As their work goes on, {| 
will be less and less the settlement of strikes that have alread, 
occurred, and more and more the prevention of such disputes. A- 
their successes put them more and more into the confidence of ma.)- 
ager and worker, they will have advance knowledge of coming differ- 
ences, so that a timely word of caution will send both sides down th. 

ath of righteousness. As every great basic industry now ha; 

anches everywhere, these special men would acquire a wide know! 
edge of the country. Where there is radical activity, where there are 
Reds and anarchists, these men will know it, and may be able to wi: 
over the wrong-headed to right-minded principles. 

Even this is but a part of the usefulness of these special conciliators. 
We want them to have broad general —— and play the part 
of educators. At times when they are not needed in the settlement 
of differences—and those differences will come farther and farther 
apart—we should want them to give talks before meetings of workers. 
civic organizations, to the general pvblic, and even to children in 
the schools, on economic matters, :« ial topics, the friendly rela- 
tions between managers and men, and. the like. At all times thes: 
men would keep the employer reminded of the struggles and trials 
oi the man who toils and the toiler reminded of the worries of the man 
with the responsibility of a business on his mind. One of the calami- 
ties of modern industrial organization is the loss of the old-time 
personal understanding between employer and his men. These spe- 
cial conciliators would keep first in mind the good effect of restoring 
the lost personal contact. Disputes are far less likely to break out 

men who know and respect each other. 

Nor would these special men act alone. In the case of some sucli 
general disagreement as the recent national ones we have had, a 

p of these special men would be needed, each a master of one of 

e many branches that enter into those complex services. In my 
estimation such boards of broad, human experts would soon take 
their place in public confidence because of the quick action they 
could perform. : 

Most boards of arbitration are forced to lose valuable time in tlic 
collecting of sremag gt technical information, whereas the supreme 
need of industry is for speedy action. The public wants prom)! 
decisions. These special men, singly or in boards, will supply the 
ready knowledge necessary to these prompt and fair judgments. 
They will di old and haphazard methods of settlement wit! 
snatluade that are exact and of a scientific character in keeping wit) 
the spirit of modern industrial progress. So, by displacing many 
loose es of ee and much aeons indivi tetas and cen- 

responsibility of settling and preventing labor disputes 11 
the hands of these special, highly trained men, we shall at once 
simplify and strengthen, as as reduce the cost of, the great work 
ra inging a lasting peace and “disarmament” into American 

ustry. 
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Better Work and More of It. 


KEEPING the peace in industry is only one of the elements abso- 

lutely necessary to a return of prosperity. To workers every- 
where, whether union or nonunion, I say: Let us all agree, as most 
now do, to an ideal; that is, to help American employers to increase 
their business in competition with the world. It can only be done 
in this day and generation by improving the quality and increasing 
the quantity of our output. 

We are in competition with the workers of every other part of the 
world, and if we propose to go into this world market—as we certain]) 
must do if we are to do business on any large scale, and nothing less 
than that will do for American industry—then we must push this 
national slogan, “Increase the quantity and improve the quality. 
Better work and more of it.” - 

We American workers who put confidence into our full day’s work 
for an honest day’s pay and are accurate, earnest, and enthusiasti 
in our work must see to it that no shirkers disgrace us. They not 
only disgrace us, but land themselves on our backs and continually 
find fault with our employers. Instead of finding fault with our 
employer, let us all find some way of helping him to put the products 
of our own country into the markets of the world. To that end we 
must keep ever in mind our slogan, “Increase the quantity and im- 
prove the quality” of the product we put forth to win us prosperity. 

There are some who must give up the old fallacy that restricting 
output helps to keep wages high by keeping prices high. It does 
nothing of the sort. The one great economic law we all need to learn 
is that the more we make the more we have. The more goods we 
turn out the more wealth we create. We can’t have wealth unless 
we make it. And by cutting down output we make ourselves poor 
as cevtain as fate. 

The truth of this will come home to every worker and hit him 
squarely in the pocketbook. Iwas a happy worker in a tin mill. In 
those days I was inclined to fall in with restricting output. It didn’t 
take me long to learn that if I restricted my output of tin I had to 
pay higher for the tin pans in my house and for the tin roof on top 
of it. The ironworker who restricts his output only forces himself 
to pay more for nails, pails, and everything of iron. 

e see the same result from another idea that we have clung to 
too long. All workmen have not the same ability or skill to produce 
alike, and the tendency in some places has been to regulate produc- 
tion by the output of the poorest workman, and that creates high 
prices. But we must remember that the workman himself has to 
pay them. 

é must produce if we want to be rich and prosper. Each man 
must produce his utmost according to his skill and ability. The one 
guaranty of the best wages and the ability to buy goods at the right 
price comes back to this—we must all raise the quantity and raise 
the quality of our output. But let the business man and employer 
remember that human strength has its limits, and that the man who 
toils with his hands can no more work at the top of his bent every - 
day of the year than the professional or business man or the musician. 
The sturdiest and stolidest iron puddler will have his off days. Allow- 
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ance must be made for human frailty in the day laborer, who nee|s 
a vacation as much as the business man, and rarely gets it. Tho 
utmost that a man can do, if he does it conscientiously, is all t\,,; 
can be asked. 7 

But if we do produce our utmost, then for this generous product ion 
we have a right to demand a generous wage, so that when old ..p 
approaches and the time comes for the final lay off, that lay off | 
aioe it should be, the well-earned vacation. 

I have always said, and I say again, that I am against the living 
wage. Itisnot enough. That is why I am against it. ° 

x mere living wage is a beggarly allowance from a public as rich 
as ours to a worker as skilled and thrifty as our American wave 
earner, whose hands have builded so wonderfully to the enrichment 
of our country. 

It is no longer enough for the man who toils merely to exist, 
merely to be able to meet fluctuations in the cost of living. 
President made a most forcible statement of this when he said, ‘' ‘||; 
workman’s lowest wage must be enough for comfort, enough to mike 
his house a home, enough to insure that the struggle for existence 
shall not crowd out the things worth existing for.” The time has 
come when we must forget the living wage and base our calculations 
on the saving wage. 

I know this is an elastic term. One man will manage to save on 
a wage lower than that received by a man who is chronically in deh)t. 
Nevertheless, some average between the two will have to be struck. 
As a matter of fact, our progressive employers are, and have }ecn, 
paying the saving wage. And the American workman has /ecn 
saving it. 

The American business man must remember that if he himse|! is 
to be prosperous the workman must also prosper. How else is the 
manufacturer to sell his pianos, phonographs, clothing, house furiis)i- 
ings, electrical fixtures, modern sanitary supplies, and the thous:i( 
and one conveniences he makes? The workers are the buying pu))lic, 
and that — must be decently paid to become a ready buyer. 

Most of us have failed to notice the important fact that during 
this unfortunate period of unemployment cases of actual distress |i:i\e 
been remarkably few. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has figures to 
show that the American workman has managed in a surprising 111::- 
ner to pay his way thus far. He has been meeting his bills or |ias 
good credit at the grocery store and the butcher shop, for the simple 
reason that he has had savings to draw upon. It is a pity that hari- 
earned savings must go in this way, but they have proved a salvation 
in time of general distress. 

If the American workman has learned anything in this tim: of 
business slackness, it is the age-old lesson of thrift and saving. |) 
the future he will insist more than ever on saving. And he mus! ! 
— a wage that will enable him tosave. Wecannotstop that. \\e 

o not want to stop it. We must all remember that when the work- 
man saves it is the country that also saves and benefits accordin |). 


I believe the saving wage must come, and come to mf ; 
output. [he Ff 


But the saving wage can not come without incre 
wage earner has no right to his saving 
The American business man will be unable to pay any wage ai all 
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wage if he restricts his output. | 








DISARMAMENT IN INDUSTRY. ll 


unless our workers give him a product that will permit him to com- 
ete in the markets of the world. We all want a return of prosperity. 
3ut we must realize that prosperity depends upon the fullest quantity 
and the best quality of production. If we want prosperity and the 
saving wage, we must work for it. 

At heart the American, whether he is manufacturer, business man, 
or worker, is honest as a rule and wants to do that which is right. 
All that is needed now is honest leadership to get us going again— 
the pe esse of enlightened business men, enlightened labor leaders, 
and, above all, financiers. We want financial leaders to lead, and we 
want their leading to be in the form of readier loans to business men 
and manufacturers who have the courage to go on and expand. 

But the wisest leadership can get nowhere if it is blocked by any 
set of men who stand out for big pay and little work. The same 
leadership will get nowhere if it sticks by the reactionary business 
man who stands out for big work and little pay. The employer who 
begrudges decent pay is in the same class with the other restrictionist 
who demands hd al duplication of effort and endless classification 
and reclassification of workers. Such stultifying of individual effort 
will never succeed in America. 

While human nature remains what it is, the lion and lamb may never 
lie down together in industry. But we must never give up the strug- 
gle to make them better natured. We can have, we must have, more 
peace in industry. We must have, and can have, so little of open 
fighting that it will amount to nothing. 

We want disarmament in the American factory as much as on the 
world’s battlefields. Drop your grouches and go to it. A wholly 
new day lies ahead of America. The great victories of the future 
belong to this country of ours. They are to be the victories of farm 
preduction, victories of scientific discovery, victories of commercial 
expansion and manufacture, with happy homes for all as the fruits 
of these victories. In peaceful competition of that kind we Ameri- 
cans, with our great business leaders and our millions of skilled and 
ambitious workers, may well defy the world. 


—_— oe a 


What Is Personneb Research?! 


By Ropert M. YeRKEs. 





HALL man be slave or master of the civilization which he has 
created? This is the central question of the times. For our 
Personnel Research Federation this question takes the form, 

Shall the industrial system and its products be treated as ends or as 
means to human welfare? The fate of existing forms of civilization, 
mayhap of mankind, hangs on the answer. We look confidently to 
ee research to guide our race to a wise solution of this 
problem. 

To-day we meet as fellow workers for the improvement of human 

relations to consider the possibilities of progress through one major 
variety of research. It is known as “personnel research.’’ On the 





' An address by the pemporery chairman at the annual meeting of the Personnel Research Federation, 
Washington, D.C., Nov. 21, 1921. 
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to the meaning of this new term, the following working definiti« 


proposed. Personnel research is the study, by scientific met} ,:\. 


of man in relation to the trades, arts, and professions. It is 
cerned with the human, as contrasted with the mechanical, fac 


in agriculture, industry, commerce, government, education, and oi!) 


occupational spheres. 

Industry, which hereinafter will be used to designate all produc: 
occupations, offers for research two main groups of facts and faci. 
the nonhuman and the human. The former includes such o})) 
of study as the raw materials of industry, its processes, operat 
sources of power, and mechanical aids, The latter includes - 
essential factors as physique, health, hygiene, intelligence, tem) 
ment, interest, contentment, the will to cooperate. These are 
examples of those human qualities, traits, and relations which « 
dition indusirial activity and achievement. Of the two great 
semblages of factors in industry, the nonhuman, or material, fa 
have been studied much and in some instances exhaustively, tv 

eat advantage of mankind, as witness the contributions of c|, 
istry and the several branches of engineering. The human fac‘ 
by contrast, have been neglected. Only recently has attention | 
Gracted to the economic significance of research concerning |! 
We stand on the threshold of a new era in which attention an: 
terest are beginning to shift from the material to the personal; [: 
the things that are worked with, to the worker; from the machi 
of industry, to the man who made, owns, or operates it. The: 
every reason to believe that human engineering will shortly tako | 
place among the important forms of practical endeavor. 

As workers in personnel research, we assume that the indus’ 
system should exist solely for the benefit of mankind. It is the re 
of concerted human action and it seems eminently reasonable 
insist that man, its creator, should become also in the truest sv 
its master, director, and beneficiary. The time was when hum: 


labor, skill, and intelligence were obviously the essential factors i 
production. Then came the era of invention with the resulting m- 
chanization of industry and the replacement of the domestic sysi:) 


by the factory. Naturally enough the idea of increasing efficien 
through the mechanization of mdustrial operations has been car 


into the sphere of human labor. Time and motion studies have be! 


made with a view to increasing earnings and industrial output, © 


there has developed a strong tendency to mechanize the work«' 
himself. Already this tendency has altered the quality and attiliie 


of labor by lessening opportunities and incentives for master wi 


manship and for satisfying self-expression. The sphere of perso: 

initiative and responsibility has shrunk as that of mechanization «1 
efficiency has grown. The industrial systens neéds, and always \ | 
need and demand, improved processes and mechanical aids, bui |' 
also needs equally strength and skill of human muscle and briin. 
Without brains the system is vacillating and unstable; without brawn 


it is forceless and hesitating. 


As we search history for its lessons to our day and generation \° 
note three sae types of industrial system: Slavery, the wave 
cooperation. Slavery represents the extreme subor«'- 


system, an 
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nation of labor to employment or management. It is difficult to 
find present defenders of this bygone system. In it the worker too 
often was treated solely as a means to production instead of as a 
erson whose development, self-expression, and self-realization are 
of greater moment than the products of his labor. Human slavery 
was surprisingly widespread. It endured for centuries, being finally 
replace by the wage system, under which workers are apprenticed 
or hired for their services. In this system certain of the rights of 
the worker as a person are recognized, but even the wage system is 
capable of grave injustices to the individual. In certain places and 
at various times it has developed so far in the direction of mechanical 
efliciency, irrespective of justice and human welfare, that the interests 
of owner, employer, or manager have conflicted sharply with those 
of wage earner or worker, “ Big business,” the product of mechani- 
zation and efficiency, constantly tends toward abuses of human rela- 
tions and neglect of justice; toward forms and degrees of exploitation 
of labor which are as inimical to human welfare as is slavery. The 
most serious arraignment of the present industrial system is the con- 
tention that capital impersonally, more or less unconsciously and 
unintentionally, and yet inevitably, favors the complete mechaniza- 
tion of production. Labor, in the face of this situation with its 
obvious Narrowness of interest and its injustices, has become in- 
creasingly self-conscious and defensive. Consequently, at this time 
and throughout the world capital and labor face each other with 
more or less of mutual distrust, suspicion, envy, and dislike. Each 
points to the wage system as unsatisfactory because of the unreason- 
ableness, selfishness, greed, unfairness, ignorance, or maliciousness of 
the other. And the great impersonal industrial system meanwhile 
Foperates its vast machinery of production as though increased effi- 
cency, greater output, and larger profits were its ideal and only goal. 
Emerging slowly from this unprofitable chaos of human misunder- 
standing, discontent, strife, and suffering is the belief that personnel 
research—in the form of systematic, disinterested study of the 
human factors in industry—may point the way or actually lead to 
a better industrial system or to a wiser, juster utilization of the 
present system. For the proper unit of MY hoes is the person, not 
the machine, the farm, or the factory, and the welfare of the person 
seemingly can be more largely achieved and guaranteed by intelligent 
cooperation than by domination of labor, of capital, or of any other 
special group. The human personality in all of its essential aspects 
and relations must be recognized and wisely utilized in industry, as 
all other social relations, if racial advancement and individual 
satisfaction are to be achieved generally instead of exceptionally. 
No one of us can engage in any occupation whatsoever without more 
or less serious injustice and injury to the physical, mental, or spiritual 
self if treated merely as a part of the machinery of industry. Per- 
sonnel research should speedily supply the basis for a satisfactory 
uswer to the question, Should the riluptrial system be adapted to 
human needs or should the individual be shaped to meet the demands 
bf the system ? 
The principal aspects of man as an industrial unit are three— 
hysieal or bodily, mental or psychological, and moral or spiritual. 
tis to the study of these that personnel research is directed. Per- 
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sons differ obviously and extremely in bodily traits—height, wo}, 
skeletal and muscular development, strength, characteristi..  ,j 
features, hair and eye color. They differ quite as much, alt}; yo) 
this is not so generally recognized, in keenness and range of <\.\,; 
hearing, and the other senses; in quickness of observation and \)).\,.. 
standing, in judgment, reasoning power, general educability, <))..\,| 
mechanical, mathematical, sod linguidtic capacity, and even in 
temperament, character, and moral attitude, spiritual appre). jjoy 
and understanding. What, then, means the word “equalit, ” ,; 
which democracy makes so much? And what significance 1m.\ |» 
attached to the oft-repeated phrase ‘All men are born fr d 
equal?” Clearly, it can not mean that they are physically, me: \\\. 
or morally sand, for this contradicts daily observation and c: n 
sense. It does mean, and it is not evident that it can mean |<< o; 
more, that in the United States of America, within limits set })\ av. 
sex, and race, persons are equal under the law and may ¢!: 11 as 
their right as citizens like opportunities for human services snd 
res onsibility. 

ersonnel research, if it is to stablize industrial prodiciion, 
further the development of the personality, and increase |)iman 
satisfaction with life, must study intensively as well as exten vely, 
with all of the methods available to modern science, the ph \<icuil, 
mental, and ee qualities and relations of the human }ving. 


Much already has been accomplished in the study of the re|:tions 
of the body of the worker to industrial demands. Specifics tions 
are being prepared which indicate the ordinary requireme\'s of 


hy and occupations and enable the employment manager, 11) the 
ight of definite knowledge of the worker, to estimate his deve of 
Pp Der fitness or adequacy for a particular kind of work. The 
individual may be too large or too small, too strong or too weak, 
too quick or too slow, too reisistant to fatigue or not sufficient! 
so, to meet the requirements of a particular task without waste 
and without personal harm. There is no reason why industry 
should not know alike and with practical accuracy, occup: ion 


requirements and the bodily characteristics and capacity ©! the 
worker, so that these two sets of facts may be more satisfac! rly 
related to each other. 

Personnel research is concerned also with the hygiene of oceupi- 


tional and personal life, with the health and vitality of the worker. 
with occupational diseases, with safety and comfort. All of thes 
things concern, first of all bodily welfare, but they also relate, se 
ondarily and importantly, to the mental and spiritual welfare and 
development of the person. 

Ii has come to be recognized in certain divisions of industry thi! 
& perfect occupational fit physically may be a miserable ust 









ments of a job are met by the individual, his intelligence may 
inadequate or he may be unsuited temperamentally to his oc:up 
tion. Hence it is essential that personnel research measure tlt 
mental qualities of workers as aa on the bodily, and at the sam 
time endeavor to ascertain the normal mental requirements «/ ‘1 
chief classes of jobs and occupations. Of two men who can ini 
a razor or scissors with equal skill, measurement may show thu tl 
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one has sufficient intelligence and mechanical ability to become a 
successful mechanician, whereas the other has not. The one may 
be wasting his talents on barbering, while the other is well fitted to 
that occupation. To measure mental traits accurately and _ ser- 
viceably is not an easy task, for the psychological make-up of a 
person is complex and many obviously important traits are diffi- 
cult to isolate and evaluate. There are in particular two groups 
of mental measurements which are especially important: First, 
measurements of intelligence, which indicate the nature and degree 
of the person’s ability to understand, reason, and adapt himself to 
new situations; and second, measurements of temperament and 
emotional make-up. Given the same degree of intelligence or 
mental alertness, two persons may be opposites with respect to a 
given occupation. The one may be fit for it because he is slow, 
calm, deliberate, careful, and not easily discouraged; the other 
may be unfit because he is quick, excitable, hasty, and liable to 
carelessness and discouragement. 

There is nothing more mysterious about mental measurement 
than there is about measurement of bodily traits, for we actually 
measure, not the feelings of the individual but their expressions in 
word or deed. It is what the individual does or is ciple of doing 
on the basis of those mental processes which are termed intelligent 
or emotional that is measured and in turn used as an indication of 
what may be expected of him in the day’s work. During the war it 
was discovered in the United States Army, not without surprise, that 
a reasonably reliable measure of intelligence was the best available 


single indication of a person’s occupational usefulness. The signifi- 
cance of this discovery has not been entirely overlooked by industry. 
Already it is clear that industrial management is papening to take 


advantage of psychological methods of studying the human being. 
It is ase desirable, nay essential, for human welfare that labor as 
well as capital, recognize speedily and fully the importance of per- 
sonnel research and that it be pursued in the interest of all. 

Thus far bodily and mental factors have been mentioned. There 
remain those for which we have no adequate single term. The 
words “moral,’”’ ‘spiritual,’ ‘‘religious,’’ suggest with varying 
satisfactoriness the factors in point. Though the bodily and mental 
constitution of a person be adequately known and exactly fitted 
to the carefully predetermined requirements of a given occupa- 
tion, the person may be misplaced or may make sad mistakes in 
choosing a vocation because of ignorance or neglect of character 
and moral constitution. For the fact is persons, in all periods 
of life, are more or less honest, frank, and unselfish, and different 
occupations demand either different qualities of character or vary- 
ing degrees of the same. Perfect reliability may be wholly essential 
to success in one line of work and merely desirable in another. To 
say that character can be satisfactorily agua ag and measured by 
scientific methods to-day would be rash. To say that personnel 
research should devise and develop methods for its measurement is 
wholly justifitable. The most common criticism made of the psycho- 
logical service in the United States Army was that it failed to pro- 
vide measurements of honesty, reliability, and capacity for leader- 
ship. Instead it offered only measurements of intelligence or 
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mental alertness. This criticism, although directed solely toward ::; 
omission, is indicative of the urgent demand for methods of mea.. 
uring other aspects of mind than the intellectual. Industry n0\ 
has abundant opportunity to develop suitable methods of measu,- r 





ing persons with respect to qualities of character, mind, and bod, r 
and to make this information immediately available in conne t; D 
with placement, vocational choice, and guidance. is 
In connection with the three groups of human qualities, which hay. c 
been designated as bodily, mental, and moral, there are two import p 
aspects of each which personnel research must take into accoun| g 
First, the aspect of nature or heredity, that which is inborn or gi ti 
as the individual’s initial equipment or heritage. Second, the aspe: p 
of nurture, acquisition, or achievement, that which results fr si 
experience, training, or education. Contradictory though it m: 
seem of many observations and of popular belief, the facts clear! te 
enough indicate that each of us is born with certain kinds and degi. tl 
of intellectual capacity, temperamental quality, and moral tenden: re 
The one of two so-called “identical twins” may be stupid, slow ( dc 
understand and to adapt himself to new situations. The other m al 
be bright and quick to grasp and master new problems. The 0: te 
ma sympathetic, generous, frank; the other unsympatheti:, Or 
selfteh, and deceitful, and this even from infancy. Neither home ivr in 
school training essentially alters the nature of these heredit::) of 
dispositions. ucation may somewhat modify their expressio: of 
but it does not suffice to render the one child normally intelligent or co 
the other child normally sympathetic. This fact of the importanc ex 
of inheritance versus acquisition does not necessarily detract from an 
our estimate of the social value of education, for the whole education: | res 
process tends to develop and to facilitate particular uses and expre-- ac 
sions of any kind and degree of inherited onpachy- Whatever m or 
be our desires or prejudices in this matter, the fact remains that « ou 
child of feeble intellect is capable of relatively little educations! chi 
progress and, therefore, ma ws described correctly as of limited ex’ 
educability; whereas the child of excellent intellect may seemine'!y Th 
profit without limit by educational opportunity. cre 
Knowing that differences bodily, mental, and moral, hereditary or of 


acquired, have profound social and industrial significance, it is 
present opportunity and obligation as advocates and directors of po: 
sonnel research to acquaint ourselves fully with these differences ai! 
with their occupational and vocational values. By virtue of diff: 
ences long ignored by mankind, many of which may now be measur 
with practical reliability, and all of which may be regarded as possi!)|: 
of measurement, human beings are naturally suited to different occ1- 
pations and vocations. Wisdom demands that civilization progre-; 
toward inereasingly adequate knowledge of the human being and «' 
the relation of the individual’s traits to industrial and other types © 
social organization. Progress in this direction should be furthered |): 
wisely Mireoted and wholly disinterested research. It is of the 
utmost importance that personnel research be popularly and gen- 
erally supported for the welfare of mankind instead of furthered |) 
eae or labor exclusively for increase in wages or profits. | 
atever our feelings or beliefs concerning the ideal industria! 
system as involving sibomdthation or coordination of personalitics, 
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it is reasonably clear that it must give large scope to the study of 
the person as the industrial unit. The fundamental question is one 
of human value. It is pertinent, therefore, to inquire why so many 
of us work beyond our mere (gies requirements, why we strive 
persistentl for surplus material possessions and for power. The 
nature and tendencies of the wage system suggest the answer that it 
is because material advantage is the sole measure of value, and the 
characteristics and relations of capital and labor indicate that the 
person is expected to work for what he can get, not for what he can 
ive. This, to be sure, is only partially true. But it is so largely 
true that it justifies the dogmatic assertion that industry measures 
progress, not in terms of personality, but in terms of material posses- 
sion. 

As one reflects on the situation it becomes clear that in addition 
to the material rewards of industrial activity, be they wages or profits, 
there are the immaterial s.tisfactions of self-expression and self- 
realization; the joy in workmanship and especially in work well 
done; the sense of ‘human helpfulness and service which accompanies 
awareness of socially useful work. Undeniably there is an imnate 
tendeney or complex of tendencies toward creative self-expression. 
One hears occasionally of the instinct of workmanship. Whether 
instinct or not it expresses itself in a variety of ways, and the value 
of the individual life depends largely on the fitness and completeness 
of expression. ‘There are those, for example, whose chief satisfaction 
comes from artistic expression ; those who live most fully in mechanical 
expression or invention; those for whom to observe, study intently, 
and make discoveries concerning natural objects is satisfying. Self- 
realization, self-development, and creation may be achieved in 
accordance with the tastes and talents of the person, either manual 
or intellectual. Whether we work primarily with our hands or with 
our brains, our personal satisfaction and our social usefulness depend 
chiefly on our attitude, interest, and degree of success in giving 
expression to our capacities. Many persons, it is true, work to live. 
They are relatively unfortunate. Some live to work. To them, 
creative activity, whether in indusiry or in art, is a supreme source 
of satisfaction. 

The industrial system must be made to further self-expression and 
the symmetrical development of each personality, to contribute to 
human contentment and happiness, while at the same time increasing 
economic freedom. Idealism in any practical sphere tends to be 
unpopular. Yet few will dare to deny that the immaterial rewards 
or values which have been mentioned are incomparably more signifi- 
can’ for the individual and the race than are the material. Those 
who serve most faithfully, diligently, and unselfishly, no matter what 
their sphere of labor or influence, receive most from their fellow 
beings, even though their material rewards may be meager. This 
paradox, seemingly contradictory of certain Christian teachings but 
actually consistent with them, is worth pondering. It suggests even 
that civilization might profit iecdetinitoly by reversing the relation 
of person to possessions, thus making giving instead of getting the 
principal objective of the industrial system as well as of the individual. 

It would appear then that there are at least three essential cate- 
gories of value as also of personal traits—the material, the mental, 
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and the spiritual. Justice and righteousness are as essential to inc 
trial stability and progress as they are to individual usefulness 3),,/ 
happiness. No industrial system can safely maintain the oppos: 
Witness the material splendor and even the intellectual achieveme: 
of ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome. Under no one of these 
civilizations was the supreme value of personality recognized. | 
no one of them was the individual worker wisely, justly, and ric}. 
eously treated by his fellows or by the State. The lesson for «);; 
civilization from those which are past is not difficult to read. 

What, then, is needed by way of information to make possib|c | 
more profitable relating of person to occupation? An attempt 
been made to answer this question by indicating that two sor! 
information, in addition to adequate knowledge of the physica! 
mechanical factors which condition occupational efficiency, are ess.) 
tial: These are, first, knowledge of the physical, mental, and m. 
characteristics of the person, and second, reliable knowledge of \, 
thé occupation requires by way of personal traits and capaciti.. 
Given practically serviceable specifications for job or occupation »\\ 
adequate knowledge of the characteristics of the individual wor! ., 
it becomes a reasonable task to fit the two together intelligently «1. 
effectively. Hitherto jobs have been assigned and vocations chosen 
on the basis of accidental, irrelevant, or inadequate informat 
This is notably true of the choice of a life work, which, althoug)h ' \« 
most important decision most individuals have to make, too o/\ 
turns on the suggestion or wish of parent, guardian, or friend. ©) 
convenience or chance opportunity. Of old, persons were boug!: | 
jobs and thrown into them as slaves. To-day most of us are assivo(! 
to or choose jobs as hirelings or wage earners. To-morrow it !iiy 
be possible for us to place ourselves on trial in jobs which seemin.'y 

uire the particular combination of traits which we possess and | \r 
which we have been educated in the public schools. 

But even were such knowledge available the millennium would 1): 
be at hand, for man is too complex, and so are occupational reqi'r0- 
ments, to enable personnel research or practical directors of em))iiy- 
ment to supply and utilize all essential information promptly «nd 
effectively. However promising the results of personnel rese:1) 
may seem for the improvement of industrial relations, the way of ‘|:'s 
work is certain to prove slow and hard, for the technical and practi! 
difficulties are bound to be numerous and discouraging. The 11- 
portant thing for personnel research now is to demonstrate its (is- 
interestedness, its value alike for those who have and for those w|i0 
have not; for those who need help physically, mentally, or morally: 
and for those who are able and wi ing to give it. Increasingly inte!- 
ligent and wise occupational choice and placement are bound to 111) 

rove the condition of the individual and to stabilize civilization. 
t may safely be prophesied that within a decade no employer or 
manager can afford to neglect the products of personnel research 111! 
no worker to miss its benefits. Industry has been revolutionized |v 
the invention of machines and by the discovery of new sources of 
power. It remains for personnel research to effect a still more signi'- 
cant and beneficial revolution or reformation by making avails! lc 
uate knowledge of man in all his essential aspects sol relations, 

and by bringing into clear relief the supreme value of the person. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS. 





Labor Unrest in South America.! 


By Marrna Dozgsrn. 


LTHOUGH far removed from the scenes of the World War and 
A not actively engaged in the conflict, the countries of South 
America were, nevertheless, greatly affected by the war. This 
influence was manifested in various ways—the almost complete 
stoppage of immigration and the extensive emigration of the nationals 
of tonne countries, the falling off of imports and the loss of foreign 
markets, the influx of foreign agitators, and the depreciation of the 
currency. All these combined to bring about an unsettled condition 
characterized by soaring prices, profiteering, strikes, lockouts, boy- 
cotts, and revolutionary disturbances, which varied in intensity in 
the different countries, but were common to most of them. 

The labor movement in South America can not be considered apart 
from the question of race. While Argentina, Uruguay, southern 
Brazil, and, to a considerable extent, Chile, are distinctly ‘“ white 
man’s land,” that portion of the continent lying north of the Tropic 
of Capricorn contains about 40,000,000 Indians (Amerindians) and 


mixe types, more than two-thirds of the total population. In 


addition there are several million Negroes and mulattoes, mostly in 
Brazil. The white population of this region, even if the “near 
whites” are included, averages not more than 10 per cent, the propor- 
tion varying greatly with the different regions. It appears then that 
taken as a whole “Latin America” is racially not “Latin,” but 
Amerindian or negroid, with a thin Spanish or Portuguese veneer. 
In tropical and semitropical Latin America there remain few persons 
of unmixed Spanish or Portuguese descent, most of the so-called 
“whites” being really “near whites.” The “near whites’ have thus 
far kept the supremacy. Below these “near whites’ are the hybrid 
stocks, the mestizos (the cross between the white and Indian), the 
mulattoes (the cross between white and black), and the zambos (the 
cross between Indian and Negro). The “Indianista’’ movement, 


‘In Pee pering this article the following books and current numbers of periodical publications have been 
used: Labor Overseas, London; MONTHLY Lasor Review; Monthly Circular of Labor Research Depart- 
ment, London; The Rising Tide of Color Against White World-domination, by Lothrop Stoddard, 
New York, 1920; Argentina, Boletin del De ento Nacional del Trabajo, Buenos Aires; Argentina, 
Créniea Mensual del Departamento Naci del Trabajo, Buenos Aires; Great Britain, Department of 
Overseas Trade, mepert on the economic and industrial situation of the Argentine Republic for the year 
1919, London, 1920; U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, The econgmic position of Argentina 
during the war Washington, 1920; Review of the River Plate, Buenos Aires; The Times of Argentina, 
Buenos Aires; La Naci m, Buenos Aires; Por el derecho obrero, Resumen histérico de la gran huel 
maritima (febrero 12 de 1920—marzo 10 de 1921), by Fortunato Marinelli, Buenos Aires, 1921; Federacién 
Obrera Regional Argentina, Memoria y balance del consejo federal al undécimo congreso (enero 1919— 
noviembre 1920), Buenos Aires [1920]; Oficina de Publicaciones de la Asociacién del Trabajo, La 
oficializaci6n de los trabajos portuarios, Buenos Aires, 1921; La Ay er ene Obrero (6rgano oficial de la 
F.O.R. A.), Buenos Aires; Chili, Boletin dela Oficina del 0, Santiago; Recent colonization in Chile, 
by Mark Jefferson, New York, 1921; The South Pacific Mail, Valparaiso; The West Coast Leader, Lima; 
Creat Britain, Department of Overseas Trade, Report on jbo penesel economic and financial conditions of 
Brazil for the year 1919, London, 1920; U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Pesaquay: A 
Washington, 1920; Uruguay, Boletin de la Oficina Nacional del Trabajo, Montevideo; 
U.S, Darea of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, ‘Bolivia; A commercial and industrial handbook, Wash- 
ington, . 
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which is starting on the west coast, is an indication of the desire of {}, 







































Indian masses to recover somewhat of their ancient prestige. {) th 
Bolivia, for example, there is a general movement among the [nd , 
for the recovery of the lands which have been taken from them. 
rural Indian population is held in a condition more or less cl, 4 
approximating serfdom in the tropical regions of the western ¢).,~), Fe 
« In some countries they are bound to the master’s estate by chain. | i. 
debt from which escape seems impossible. In general an impr: the 
ment in their condition is noted as one goes toward the south. def 
On the western coast labor organization is just beginning to ¢: add 
from the mutual benefit society stage, becoming more advance: oF 
more like real trade-unions in the more southern countries. T); ap 
that there has been comparatively little immigration to these . P r 
tries also has its influence on the labor movement, as the impul- pa 
| organize must therefore come from within. in 
| ‘In Argentina and Uruguay, on the other hand, countries \ past 
é | have had a large foreign immigration, settlers from northern | oral 
| and Spain predominating, the impulse to labor organization | pe 
largely from this foreign influence. Can 
‘rom this brief discussion it will be seen that the labor move: of t] 
in South America differs greatly from that of the United S: T 
because in so many of the countries the great mass of the lab« by : 
class is uneducated, unskilled, and of a different race from that 0! hg 
ruling class. The difference in climate, the rich, undeveloped nat! Reg 
resources open to exploitation, and the fact that manufacturing is prin 
only in its infancy are other factors to be considered. ove 
and 
Argentina. ing 
Trade-Union and Other Organizations. zatic 
SINCE tlie first labor federation was organized in 1890 there has cen res 
a steady growth and development of trade-unionism until at (ie yoo, 
present time tina is said to have the strongest and best-organizol JB jgi9 
trade-union system in South America. However, the amalgamation & pint 
of local into national unions has not yet developed very extensi\:'\\, JB jocis} 
only the seamen, railway men, flour-mill workers, and printing trices JB eee: 
being nationally organized. The Argentine Federation of Labor or |‘ v- Te. 
gional Workers’ Federation of Argentina (Federacién Obrera Rey! & izatic 
Argentina), commonly known as the F. O. R. A., was organize! in FB Assoc 
1901. Itis the strongest of the three federations of trade-unions and [defen 
is said to have a nominal membership of 350,000—that is, it cin BBsociql 
count upon the active support of that number, though its paid-up BB (Geng 
membership is very much smaller, being reported as about 70,0)! [seas « 
the end of 1920, and estimated at perhaps 88,000 at the present tiie. BRowne; 
At the eleventh congress, held at La Plata January 29 to Febriin'y Bassoe; 
4, 1921, 181 trade-unions and 9 industrial federations were represen! Ane 
The Federation of Maritime Workers (Federacién Obrera M/i"- BAroen 
tima), one of the most important organizations affiliated to ‘le Binto } 
F.O. R. A., dates from 1910. It is one of the most aggressive fedi'- Borders 
tions in Argentina and considers itself the champion of the working Bvigilay 






class, being ready to go on a strike at any time that solidarit, 0! 
action with other workers is needed. According to its own state 
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ment in 1919, it represents all men employed on shipboard, except 
the officers, who have their own union, and at that time had about 
14,000 members. 

At a joint congress held in June, 1920, an agreement was arrived 
at whereby the two railwaymen’s unions, La Fraternidad and La 
Federacién Obrera Ferroviaria, were somewhat loosely united in the 
Amalgamated Railwaymen’s Union (Confraternidad Ferroviaria) for 
the purpose, as stated in the constitution, of coordinating their efforts, 
defending their interests, improving the economic, technical, moral, 
and social condition of the railway workers, and in general to pre- 
yare them for taking over the control of the railroads on the princi- 
le that the instruments of work belong to the worker. 

The F. O. R. A. has taken no official action to transfer its adher- 
ence from the Amsterdam to the Moscow International, but is said 
to be decidedly sympathetic toward the latter. At its eleventh con- 
gress a special committee was appointed to organize a national con- 
gress with a view to the unification of all trade-unions for the struggle 
against such capitalist organizations as the National Labor Associa- 
tion and the Argentine Patriotic League. The new federal council 
of the F.O. R. A. contains eight ‘‘moderates” and seven ‘‘extremists.”’ 

The second of the three federations of trade-unions was formed 
by a faction of the F. O. R. A. which broke away and formed what 
is known as the F. O. R. A. Comunista or the Federacién Obrera 
Regional Argentina del Quinto Congreso, with avowedly communistic 
principles. In the preface to the rules of the central body, which 
govern its constituents also, the State is described as “‘the coercive 


and tangible expression of the domination exercised by the capitalist 
class.” 
The third “ abene of unions is that of the Catholic workers’ organi- 


zations, which are of a reformist and nationalist character, designed 
to promote the moral and economic welfare of the working class and 
peaceful relations between capital and labor. The First Congress of 
Social Catholics of Latin America, which met at Buenos Aires in May, 
1919, repudiated all solidarity with socialist or anarchist labor orga- 
nizations or those advocating direct action, and demanded social 
legislation for solving labor problems. The Catholic unions have not 
become very strong and are isolated rather than closely federated. 

In the fall of 1920 there were reported to be 86 employers’ organ- 
zations. The most important, however, is the National Labor 
Association (Asociacién ) a del Trabajo), whose purpose is to 
defend the interests of capital, pretect nonunion labor, alk guek for 
social peace and the open shop. The Overseas Shipping Association 
(Centro de Navigacién Transatlantica), consisting of about 50 over- 
seas shipping companies in 1921, and the Coastal and River Ship- 
owners’ Association (Centro de Cabotaje Argentino) are the leading 
associations of the shipping interests. 

Another organization which should be mentioned here is the 
Argentine Patriotic League (Liga Patriética Argentina), which came 
into being almost spontaneously as a result of the maximalist dis- 
orders of “tragic week” in January, 1919 (see p. 24), at first as a 
vigilanee committee, and then as a propagandist organization whose 
object is ‘to develop the country by democratic action as opposed 
to violence, and to constitute a hen of patriotic, disciplined work- 
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ingmen all over the country, whose help can be relied on in ayy 


emergency.” It has been very active in carrying on propac: 
work against anarchy, bolshevism, and revolutionary action an: 
sought to show the average workman that only professional avi: 
have reaped any benefit from the present labor agitation 
wth has been very rapid and new brigades are constantly | 


ormed all over the country. In May, 1921, it had 632 brigades ) 4 


associations in the Federal capital alone. Because of its acti 
especially the organizing of ‘‘free” labor, it has incurred the : 
enmity of the labor organizations. The following extract fr 
petition submitted by the Confraternidad Ferroviaria to the Pre- 
shows the attitude of organized labor toward the Patriotic L: 
The dissolution of the league was demanded because it is a dist: 
element, promotes conflicts, and is an illegal organization. It t: 
take the place of the forces of law and government and is “a civil ; 
with its chiefs and brigades perfectly organized, whose consti! 
boast of more authority and strength than the State possesse: 
The Socialist Party is gaining in strength and now his a mM: 
in the city council of Buenos Rites. At their congress in Ja: 


1921, the Socialists decided by a vote of 5,000 to 3,650 against |. ning 
the Third International, but resolved to leave the Second !)ter- 


national and be represented at the Vienna (Fourth Internatio! 
Conference of the Working Union of Socialist Parties in Februar 
Before the extremist element withdrew and joined the Commis 
Party, the membership was 60,000. | 


General Industrial Conditions and Causes of Unrest. 


Argentina is primarily an agricultural and pastoral country, » 
facturing being but little developed, with the exception of mou 
— , flour milling, the dairy industries, and sugar re(ininy. 

ough the war led to new industries and the growth of those alrvai| 
in existence, the country is still largely dependent on imports {\1 its 
luxuries and many of its necessaries. The general industrial d« pre: 
sion which began in 1920, assumed serious proportions in t)\« |as 
half of that year and first half of 1921, but by August and Septein/vr. 
1921, it was believed the crisis had been passed and conditions \« 


wg oiies 
e seasonal character of most work in Argentina is responsi) 
for a very considerable amount of unemployment at certain tinis 0! 
the year, with its consequent social and economic probleins.  /! 
need of a vast army of tobuvere during the harvest season resus 


th NAIC NE ape 


y 


a lange ee and emigration, since many laborers from s:u'!: F 
ern 


d it profitable to emigrate to Argentina for the harves 
season, afterward returning to their own country. The war not 0n!! 


stopped most of the immigration but caused many of the Eure fF 


nationals to return home for military and other service, so t)i:' !\' 


1918, when industrial labor was more in demand than ever, ther: wf 


a ae of labor which placed the -workers in an advantiyevt! 


position for bargaining and led to many strikes. The general =t:''! 


of unrest which followed the war was due to the influence «/ thi 
radical moyement in other countries, and the constant labor avit: 
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depreciation of the paper peso; the development of trusts; and the 
lack of ameliorative legislation and the failure adequately to enforce 
such protective legislation as already existed. The immediate cause 
was most often the demand for wage increases or the ‘“‘closed shop.” 
Other reasons for the agrarian unrest were said to be the holding of 
large tracts of land by the few, the exploitation of tenants by the land- 
lords, the high rentals, and short-time leases. The promotion of farm 
ownership and leases for longer terms were urged as means of securing 
social stability in the rural districts, and have been embodied in the 
farm lease law recently enacted, which is expected to facilitate the 
purchase of farms by tenants, and lead to more progressive agricul- 
tural methods and to more diversified farming. 

The report of the Argentine Department of Labor on strikes in the 
Federal capital in 1920, shows that of 206 strikes affecting 134,015 
workers, 92 strikes (44.7 per cent) affecting 21,921 strikers (16.4 
per cent) were for increased wages, while 82 strikes (39.9 per cent) 
affecting 84,241 strikers (62.9 per cent) were for reasons of solidarity, 
recognition of the union, or reinstatement of a dismissed employee. 

As to the attitude of the employers toward the demands of labor 
there appears to be a difference of opinion. In general they seem to 
have been sympathetic toward demands for wage increases to meet 
the high cost of living, but were in favor of the “open shop”’ and 
absolutely opposed to the employees being allowed any share in the 
management of the business. In fact, the controversy over the 
open shop was the chief feature in many of the big strikes, especially 
in the maritime workers’ strike of 1920-21 and the port strike of 
1921. Of almost equal importance, however, as a fundamental 
principle insisted on by organized workers and opposed by the 
employers, was the unrestricted use of the boycott, a weapon of 
industrial warfare that was first extensively used in Argentina at 
the end of 1918 and the beginning of 1919. Whereas in most other 
countries the boycott is used as a last resort, in Argentina the feder- 
ated workers, especially the port workers and seamen, used it exten- 
sively as a means of attaining their desires and strengthening their 
control over industrial matters. 

In August, 1920, 7.2 per cent of the working population of 2,400,000 
were reported unemployed. Since that time unemployment has 
been on the increase, owing to the business depression which led to 
the closing of the quebracho factories and many meat-packing 
establishments and threw thousands out of am, fe creating a 
serious situation, especially in the interior. In September, 1921, 
from 12,000 to 15,000 men who had been employed in the quebracho 
works in the north of Santa Fe Province were reported unemployed. 
Although the construction of projected public works, especially of 
railroads, has considerably alleviated the situation, a serious condi- 
tion of unemployment still prevailed in November. 

ing the war cost of living rose rapidly, and continued to rise 

after the armistice was signed. This was especially true of im- 
ported articles. The increase in 1920 was Sireaky due to the 
depreciation of the paper peso and the 20 per cent increase in that 
year of all the fixed values in the import tariff of 1906. Cost of 
ving is reported to have increased 60 per cent during the war, and 

from January, 1919, to June, 1920, the cost of food and fuel increased 
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about 50 per cent, food having risen 16 per cent in Buenos Aires and 
69 per cent in Tucumfn during that period. As compared with 
1916, the Argentine Department of Labor index number for food in 
1920 was 156, and in May, 1921, as compared with the average for 
1920, it was 97. As compared with the average for 1914, the index 
number of rent in Buenos Aires was 71 in 1916, 129 in 1919, and 
170 in 1920. The price of bread, sugar, and meat, of which there 
was no actual scarcity, rose to such heights in 1920 that the Govern- 
ment had to take a hand to insure an adequate supply at a reasona!)|o 
price, eflecting this by means of prohibition or restriction of the 
exportation of wheat and sugar, the distribution of sugar and brea! 
at moderate prices, and to some extent the creation of free pu!)|ic 
markets for the sale of meat directly to the consumer. Thouwel 
the price of wheat and cattle eventually fell so low as to cause mucli 
hardship to the producers, the price of flour and meat decreas| 
only slightly. The United States Department of Commerce Week|: 
Cable Service of October 1, 1921, reports that except for reduce 
rents, due to the law of September 19, 1921, fixing the rate in effe 
January 1, 1920, as the maximum rate, little change in cost of living 
is expected. 

Although not yet established by a Federal Jaw the 8-hour day 
prevails very generally. The official index number for wages wis 
133 in 1919 and 162 in 1920, as compared with the average for 1\ +. 
No general reduction of wages as yet appears to have occurred. 


Manifestations of Labor Unrest. 


The year 1919 marks the culmination of a period of strikes which 
began in 1917 and prepared the way for the conflicts of 1920 and 
1921. It is significant because of the great number. of strikes, tle 
greatest since Argentina began keeping strike statistics (19(7), 
and the great number of workers affected. Most of the strikes 
occurred during the first half of the year, which, according to a report 
of the British Department of Overseas Trade, was characterized 
by “acute conflicts between capital and labor, pessimistic forebodinvs 
oO . Feeomntionsry disorders, * * * the suspension of export 
trade by a prolonged port strike and lockout.” During the secoi! 
six months, however, comparatively harmonious relations exisi«d 
between capital and labor, but the year closed with signs of growing 
discontent and sporadic disputes, many of which showed an anarch- 
istic trend and were attended with incendiarism, brigandage, and 
other forms of violence. 

Mention should be made of what is still referred to as “red week.” 
“bloody week,” or “tragic week,”’ the week of January 9-16, when 
hundreds were killed and thousands wounded in the rioting, street 
fighting, and other violence that occurred in Buenos Aires in conncc- 
tion with a 24-hour general strike declared by the F. O. R. A. as a 

rotest against the police massacre of strikers at the Vasena lon 

orks. ‘The Workers’ Federation of the Fifth Congress followed 
suit and all business and traffic came to a standstill, including the 
railroads ing into the city. The general explanation of the 
disturbances is that anarchist and maximalist leaders took advantace 
of the general strike and the great excitement in labor circles ‘o 
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carry out a revolutionary plot, but the federal council of the F. O. 
rR. A. discounts this view. Work was slowly but gradually resumed 
from the 12th, but street fighting continued, and only the arrival 
of additional military and naval forces and severe, repressive measures 
by the military authorities finally restored order. 

Although there were fewer strikes in 1920 than in the previous 
year (a decrease of 43.8 per cent in the number of strikes and of 
56.6 per cent in the number of strikers in the Federal capital) the 
number of days lost was greatest since 1910. This was due to the 
maritime Comkars’ strike which began in February and was still 
unsettled at the close of the year. The other labor conflicts of the 
year in question were broadly distributed geographically and covered 
a variety of industries. They included strikes on railways, tramways, 
and ferry boats, in sugar factories and quebracho works factories, on 
mate plantations, and in the sheep-raising districts of the Territory 
of Santa Cruz, A police strike in Buenos Aires in March was believed 
to be part of a revolutionary plot and more than 200 “ anarchists’’ 
were arrested. The strikers were dismissed and their places filled. 
A general strike in Santa Fe from July 14 to 20, to enforce demands 
for a reduction in the cost of living, the release of persons arrested 
for labor troubles, and the immediate settlement of existing disputes, 
assumed large proportions for a while, but was solved for the time 
being by the agreement of the Government to withdraw the troops 
present and, within 8 days, settle all points at issue except the high 
cost of living problem which was to be dealt with later by the Gov- 
ernment. For the latter purpose a decree was issued providing for 
a provincial labor congress which should study the subject of cost 
of living and propose plans to relieve the situation. 

Buenos Aires port strike of 1919.—When one considers that 85 per 
cent of the imports and 60 per cent of the exports of Argentina pass 
through the port of Buenos Aires it will easily be seen how a pro- 
longed tie-up of port activities there would-vitally affect the economic 
well-being of the whole country. River traffic occupies a very impor- 
tant place in the commercial and transport system of the country. 
For example, the La Plata, Parana, and Uruguay Rivers give direct 
communication with Montevideo, Rosario, Asuncién, and other 
seer in the northern Provinces, and the Republics of Uruguay and 

araguay; and many other rivers are navigable far into the interior. 
Overseas trade is carried on by ships under foreign flags, but coast- 
wise and river traffic by ships flying the Argentine flag. 

A brief consideration of the strike of the workers of the port of 
§ Buenos Aires, which occurred during the first three months of 1919, 
is necessary to a clear understanding of the port situation in 1920 
and 1921, because it was during this strike that the “ oflicialization’”’ 
of port activities and personnel occurred. The strike of the port 
laborers and steyedores (sections of the F. O. M.) began early in 
January and completely tied up all shipping in the port. Wage 
increases were granted and work was partially resumed on February 
2, but was followed at once by the refusal of the overseas and coastal 
shipowners’ associations to continue operations, because the F. O, M. 
persisted in the use of the boycott, which the shipowners maintained 
Was forbidden in the terms of settlement. The question at issue 
vcs no longer wages or working conditions but the right of the ship- 
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owners to choose their crews and to make freight contracts \\;}, 
whom they pleased without being subject to a boycott. By th. 
middle of March the principal obstacle to a settlement was the dein 
of the workmen that they be paid for the time lost since February » 

The presidential decree of February 22, “officializing”’ the jor 
services was designed to solve the port deadlock by providing {\,,; 
upon application of the interested parties the Government w.i| 
furnish the necessary personnel for manning coastwise vessels, {))."s 
and lighters, and for foodie and unloading operations at the ports 
of the Republic, from a special register established for this pury sc. 
But this measure proved of little effect, very few workmen enro||i), 
for duty, and work was not resumed. Hence on March 15 a second 
decree was issued, providing that the customs department of {\\ 
— should, as a provisional measure, attend to the loading and 
unloading of vessels in the port of Buenos Aires. This measiire 
proved partially successful in that the work of loading and unloading 
overseas vessels was resumed. The crews of the coastwise vessols 
and private tugs and lighters remained “out” until the preside) (ial 
decree of March 28 extended Government control to river and coxast- 
wise shipping. Work was gradually resumed and by April 16 port 
conditions were almost normal. Though the port strike of approxi- 
mately three months’ duration was ended, the general feeling was 
that the trouble was not permanently settled, inasmuch as the hig 
question of the unions’ right to boycott was not mentioned i: the 
negotiations and was still unsettled. In fact, the F. O. M. con- 
tinued the use of the boycott, although the Argentine higher ©: rts 
had decided the boycott was illegal. 

The maritime workers’ strike of 1920-21.—This strike is notab|« not 
only for its length, but for the intensity of the struggle and the 
numbers involved. On the one side was the Mag fohip Argentine 


Navigation Co. (Nicolas Mihanovich) (Ltd.), backed by the National 
Labor Association; on the other, the Federation of Maritime Workers 
(F. O. M.), having the moral and financial support of the F. O. It. A. 
The former was fighting to establish and maintain its right to clhioose 


its crews regardless of membership in a union, the latter to coipel 
the employment of federated personnel only, and to make effective 
the principles of the boycott and class solidarity. 

A history of the strike, presenting the matter from the viewpoint 
of the F. O. M., expresses the belief that because of their activities 
and successes in promoting the welfare of the laboring class thiey 
were singled out by the capitalists for destruction, since the latter 
believed that if the F. O. M., the backbone of the labor movement, 
was broken the others could easily be crushed. Therefore, ‘ with- 


out asking for any economic betterment, 5,000 workers quit work to | 


defend their organization, knowing in advance that they had to 
fight a powerful enemy, which * * * was prepared for a resi 
tance of six months.” Unity was at all times maintained in the 
ranks of the organized workers, and this, with the measures taken 
to supply food to needy strikers and to furnish part-time emp!oy- 


ment on ships not affected by the strike, enabled the F. O. M. o [3 


hold out longer than any one expected. 
In the current periodicals of Buenos Aires which expressed the 
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the officialized port system had not had the promised effect, in that 
it had not reduced the number of conflicts or put an end to sudden 
stoppages of work; the significance of a strike in an officialized service 
is pointed out; and the “official tolerance of such criminal disregard 
of the responsibilities of public service as that shown by a body of 
seamen who, under the scheme of officialization applied to national 
shipping labor, are practically Government employees,” is condemned. 

he strike began early in February, 1920, with the boycott by the 
F. O. M. of Argentina of all boats of the Mihanovich Co. flying the 
Uruguayan flag, because of the refusal of the company to employ 
only members of the F. O. M. of Uruguay on them. All efforts at 
mediation failing, the boycott was extended to all boats of the com- 
pany on February 12. The attempts of the Government to nego- 
tiate a settlement began in April and continued throughout the sum- 
mer and fall without success. In September the Mihanovich Co. 
sold some of its ships and yards to the newly organized Uruguayan 
Navigation Co., a transaction which, it was believed, was designed 
to change the seat of the concern from Argentina to Uruguay. 

The situation resulting from the continued paralysis of river service 
was further aggravated in September by the action of the laborers 
of the “‘officialized” port services in joining in the boycott declared 
by the warehousemen (not. officialized). This at once affected over- 
| seas shipping and brought a protest from the Overseas Shipping 
Association, alleging that the customs department was not carrying 
out the provisions of the acts of May 26 and June 4, 1919. In 
October a decree was issued authorizing the Government to lease 
or requisition the steamers necessary to normalize river traffic, but 
this was never put into effect. Negotiations continued for several 
months longer, and early in March, 1921, a settlement was reached 
which either conceded or reserved for future settlement all the strik- 
ers demands. The Mihanovich Co. agreed to employ on its vessels 
under the Argentine flag only members of the F. O. M., to establish 
a joint tribunal for the settlement of disputes, to retransfer some ships 
from the Uruguayan to the Argentine register, not to interfere with 
» the unionization of the personnel on its Uruguayan vessels, and to 
ask the Government of Paraguay to discontinue its officialized river 
service. The significance of this victory for the F. O. M. is summed 
up bY the secretary-general of that organization as follows: ‘‘Con- 
crete y the recent victory signifies that the maritime labor unions 
and the unions of ships’ officers have an effective control of everything 
that relates to work on shipboard and the formation of the crews.” 

The Buenos Aires port strike of 1921.—The arbitrary use of the boy- 
cott by the federated port workers of Buenos Aires and their refusal 
to handle goods brought by nonunion teamsters or members of the 
mdependent teamsters’ union precipitated another conflict which re- 
sulted in the total paralysis of port activities for two weeks (May 
9-23). It resolved itself into a bitter struggle over the question of 
the employment of nonunion labor in the port, which the National 
Labor Association had announced its intention of doing, beginning 
with May 9. On that date the Government absolutely closed the 
} port to the “free” labor recruited by the National Labor Association, 
and in fact to almost everyone, to avoid trouble between the two 
groups of workers. As the federated workers refused to work, and 
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pe an. declared a general port strike, there ensued for a {or+- 
night. a complete cessation of port activities, except passenger siry- 
ice, and this was soon interfered with because of the difficulty jy 
loading coal and baggage. Many ships were diverted to other port, 
especially La Plata, and when the federated port workers there (\.. 
clared a sympathetic strike, the provincial government provided 
adequate protection for the nonunion laborers who replaced tho, 
The President and minister of finance held countless conferences wij}; 
the federated port workers in the vain attempt to induce thein to 
work along with nonunion labor. 

On May 21 the minister of finance issued a decree providine for 
the resumption of port activities on the 23d, free access to the port 
being permitted to ‘all workers who possess the necessary qua!iica- 
tions for the execution of these services.’”’ An explanation of this 
decree being demanded, the Government declared its intention to 
open a register at the customs department on which anyone might 
enroll, union or nonunion, and to protect “free” labor. When the 
Government actually carried out its decision to protect nonunion 
labor in the port, both of the F. O. R. A.’s declared a general strik« on 
May 31, but lack of support from within and without the ranks of 
labor soon caused it to fail, and by June 19 practically normal con- 
ditions — in the port, union and nonunion labor working 
peaceably together. 


An official statement concerning the settlement of the strike 1s as 
follows: “The syndical action on exceeding the legal course, even 
to violating principles as sacred as the freedom of labor * 


* 


enunciated by Article 14 of the constitution, compelled a solution 
which seems destined to establish a new order.of things in the inost 
important port of South America.” It is further stated that the 
strike was settled against the workers, not as workers but as a syiidical 
group tending toward sedition. 

at effect the decree of September 13, 1921, will have, remains 
to be seen. This decree completes the officialization of port activities 
and gives the customs department the sole right to provide pers«iie! 
for every kind of port work, thus excluding the private contractors 
authorized to conduct port work under the decree of May 26, |''!\. 
Such action by the Government was entirely unexpected and 0::- 
sioned forceful protests from the shipping interests and the Naiioua 
Labor Association, since they fear it will reopen the whole question 
of the employment of “free” and federated labor in the port. | he 
decree was to become effective on September 20, but this was })0s'- 
poned till October 1, and later indefinitely to give the Governme! 
time to study the questions raised in the protests. 

The case of the boycott of the Martha Washington, a United States 
Shipping Board steamer operated by the Munson Line, should be 
mentioned in connection with the port strike, for it showed that the 
federated port workers would not hesitate to boycott a foreign s!1)p, 
and, according to the Review of the River Plate, was really a “ ques 
tion of whether or not disputes between foreign shipping com.!1\¢s 
and their crews are to be subjected to the jurisdiction of the ‘wo 
stated local trade-unions,’’ if such disputes arise in Argentine ports. 
Though arising from a trivial incident, the boycott lasted near!) six 
weeks, during which time the ship could not be unloaded, and be 
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came the subject of diplomatic exchanges between the two countries. 
Finally the Argentine Government effected a settlement largely 
favorable to the complaining members of the crew, by itself taking 
the responsibility for granting these demands. 

Strikes in other porits.—Many of the strikes in other ports were de- 
cared in sympathy with the Buenos Aires port workers. In general 
there was a greater tendency on the part of the provincial governments 
to furnish protection to nonunion labor recruited by the employers. 


Unrest in the Rural Districts. 


In general the manifestations of unrest in the rural districts were 
of a violent character, involving destruction of ranch buildings, 
fences, crops, sheep, and cattle, and frequently the intimidation of 
those who wished to remain at work. These disturbances were ascribed 
to the economic conditions already discussed, and to the activities of 

sitators among the rural workers and tenants who were extremely 
discontented and rebellious at their hard lot. 

The lack of police forces in the Provinces and Territories adequate 
to protect life and property frequently necessitated the sending of 
Federal troops to preserve order. In 1920 a system of_private 
mounted police was inaugurated in the Province of Santa Fe, paid 
and maintained by the interested parties to protect employees and 
roperty, but under the control of the Provincial Government. 
Recent reports from the Territory of Santa Cruz indicate that the 
Federal Government is about to establish a permanent gendarmerie 
to police the disturbed regions. 

n 1920 and 1921 the principal centers of disturbance were the 
Territory of Santa Cruz, especially the Rio Gallegos section in the . 
extreme south, the Territory of Rio Negro, and the Province of Santa 
Fe. According to a report from the governor of the Territory 
Santa Cruz, the reign of lawlessness which began in that Territory 
late in 1920, was due to the low wages and manner of payment, bad 
housing, and generally unsatisfactory working conditions. The 
situation was aggravated by the fact that the bottom had fallen out 
of the wool market. Through the mediation of the governor an 
agreement was signed on February 22, 1921, granting most of the 
workers’ demands. In the meantime, however, the struggle had 
attained such violence and proportions that it necessitated the send- 
ing of Federal troops to quell the uprising in which over 2,000 per- 
sons were included. It ended in February, 1921, with the uncon- 
ditional surrender of 400 armed strikers. About 200 others fled 
to the hills. A request for Government aid in September, 1921, 
to end the general strike which had lasted three months, end a 
report of severe fighting between troops and a force of bandits and 
strikers the latter part of November, showed that conditions were 
still extremely unsettled at that time. 


Attitude of the Government and of the Public. 


Frequent editorial comments in contemporary Argentine periodicals 
accused the Government of playing politics in its settlement of labor ~ 
lisputes; but when the Government finally yielded to the demands 
or guaranteeing the “freedom of labor” there was a general approval 
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of its firm stand on the part of the public. The police tactics ./ .),,.. 
ing local union headquarters and the arrest of labor leaders uni\¢; ;}), 
“laws of social defense” were bitterly condemned and strei)\:)jjs\y 
me owe by organized labor. , 

though the President and some of the deputies repos ( jjy 
urged the enactment of additional social and labor legislation, es)).«\,/; 
an arbitration and conciliation law, and presented numerous },\|)|; 
including a labor code which embodies the Washington and ().:\., 
conventions, the congress did almost nothing, the principal |.«\.\,. 
tion of this sort during 1920 and 1921 being the old-age pensi:), | 
for employees of private companies engaged in public servic: 
prises, the house rents law, and the farm lease law. 

The general apathy of the public in the face of these manifes(|::;\); 
of unrest is frequently commented on by the press, but the Patricti 
League did much to rouse the people to a realization of the tre: o 
events. The fact that so many of the big enterprises are cont) \\lo 
by foreign interests, which the populace regard as exploiters of {ho 
country, inclines them to be sympathetic toward the strikers. 


Chile. 
Labor and Employers’ Organizations and Political Parties. 
A DESCRIPTION of the various labor and employers’ or: 


tions, and of the political parties is necessary to the [11 

derstanding of the situation in Chile. 

Labor organizations.—Because of the homogeneous chara: 
the population of Chile and the comparatively small foreign in!’ 
trade-union development has come from within. The inc: 
industrial activity and, consequently, greater demand for |:bvur 
during the period of the World War made the working classes 10i!iz 
their importance and initiated a period of rapid growth of |alv 
organization, as a result of which the trade-unions became power 
enough to compel large increases in pay and to emanicpat¢ ‘\e 
working classes from the exploitation. which they had hithert« su. 
fered. At the present time the majority of the workers are wiited 
in one great federation (Gran Federacién Obrera de Chile). /'x 
introduction of the ‘‘redondilla’’ system (see p. 35) in the ports «ni 
the favorable terms forced upon the shippers by the Governmeni 
1919 led to the rapid growth of trade-unionism among the por 
workers, nitrate workers, and railwaymen of the north. A/t/iouy! 
the coal-mine workers of the south are organized they lack uiity « 
purpose and action, because of not having a central mine-worken 
organization. The railwaymen, the seamen, and the port workes 
appear to have the strongest organizations. The laboring ¢liss ° 
Chile may be divided into two categories, the first of whic! i 
cludes the skilled laborers and artisans, railway workers, and «ti! 

oups whose members are of a comparatively high order of 1n\°- 

ence. Their leaders are generally actuated by high ideals aii « 
intelligent understanding of the needs of the working class. Many 
of the leaders of the national federation are of this class. The secon 
consists of the mass of ignorant and improvident laborers in 
nitrate fields, coal mines, and stevedore work. 2 
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The Industrial Workers of the World have attained considerable 
strength and influence especially among the port workers. In 1920 
the membership was 28,000 in the mines, marine transport, and 
nitrate fields. Early in 1921 the Chilean courts decided that the 
J. W. W. is an illicit organization and that the members are liable 
to the penalties inflicted by the law. In August, however, its 
members were still allowed to hold public meetings and bear their 
banners in the streets, and no penalties had been imposed upon them. 

Employers’ organizations.—The increasing labor unrest led to better 
organization and cooperation on the part of the employers to defend 
their interests. As a result of studies made in 1920, concerning em- 
jloyers’ associations in other countries, a new employers’ association, 
* Asociacién Nacional del Trabajo, was formed at Santiago in 1921, 
and includes the most important industrial undertakings of the 
country. Its aims are similar to those of the Asociacién Nacional del 
Trabajo of Argentina. 

The continued port strikes and disturbances in Valparaiso led to 
the organization of the General Association of Merchants (Asociacién 
General de Comerciantes) by the leading business firms of that city to 
protect their interests in the struggle with the port workers and 
seamen. 

Politecal parties.—In the 1920 elections the Liberal Alliance 
(Alianza Liberal), which advocates a very advanced program of social 
reform, for the first time elected its saiiontial candidate, and 
secured a majority in the lower house. The conservative party 
(Unién) still maintained its control of the Senate. Of the numerous 
minor parties mention should be made of the Socialists, whose 
strength is growing, as is evidenced by the fact that in March, 1921, 
the first two Socialist deputies were elected, both from the north. 
On December 31, 1920, the Socialist Party voted its adherence to the 
Third (Moscow) International. 


Industrial and Economic Conditions. 


Northern Chile is arid and produces nitrates (the chief export), 
copper, iron, and some other metals. It is entirely dependent upon 
the south for foodstuffs. The south is a virgin forest with abundant 
rainfall and produces coal and food supplies. Only about one-third 
of the country is capable of cultivation. Both for this reason and on 
account of the cheapness of labor, agriculture is carried on very 
intensively. The land is held in large estates by the governing class 
and farmed by tenants (inguilinos). For their services the latter 
receive a small money wage, the use of an acre or two of land, a 
wretched hut, and medical care in case of illness. The nitrate workers 
in the north and the factory workers in the cities are largely recruited 
from the inquilinos. 

In the past there have been numerous instances of eviction of poor 
Chileans who, as renters from the Government or as squatters, had 
cleared little holdings, in order to sell the lands to the wealthy. 
According to an American Geographical Society research bulletin 
by Mark Jefferson, “nothing has done more to prepare Chile for the 
work of the Socialists and anarchists that are in evidence to-day 
than these evictions of poor Chileans in the interest of the rich people 
of the cities.” 
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The sudden signing of the armistice caught the nitrate dealers w \; |, 
large stocks on hand for which there was no market. An aciite 
situation ensued, not only for the industry but for the Government, 
since it was deprived of its chief source of revenue, the export tax on 
nitrate. This, with the lower rate of exchange, caused a finance), 
crisis. Followimg the general shutdown in 1919, the nitrate “ oficin:s” 

adually reopened during the latter part of 1919 and early in 152). 
The second period of stagnation began late in 1920. The closing of 
most of the “ oficinas’’ and also of the iron and copper mines produc | 
a serious condition of unemployment in the mae where large num- 
bers of the unemployed congregated in Iquique and Antofagasta. | n 
January, 1921, 20,000 persons were reported out of work and thie 
number was rapidly increasing. The Government, and in some cases 
the employers, furnished transportation to those who would go sout |i. 
Some were employed temporarily in the harvest fields, but most of 
them gathered in Santiago and Valparaiso, causing a serious situation 
there. The President’s message in June, 1921, states that there were 
then nine shelters in Santiago, with some 10,000 people in them, aid 
that the National Labor Office had already placed 30,444 workmen in 
employment that year. The Government was obliged to embark 
upon a system of public works to supply employment, 20,000 men 
being so engaged in March. By June unemployment had assume 
“stupendous proportions. ’’ 


Causes of Unrest and Demands of Labor. 
The general causes of unrest in Chile are both economic and 


political. Low wages, high cost of living, and the very great depre- 

ciation of the peso combine to fix a very low standard of living for 

the working people. In the nitrate fields of the north it appears 

that the disturbances have usually followed closely upon a sudden 

depreciation in the purchasing oa of the workmen’s wages. \s 
e 


the price of copper or nitrate fell in 1919 and the first part of 120, 
wages were reduced considerably, but by August, 1920, there was a 
labor shortage in Tarapacé, which with the system in vogue of 
recruiting labor and the bidding against each other for labor by t/c 
employers, made the laborers very independent and led to far-reac!i- 
ing demands and many strikes. e Government commission on t\ic 
social and economic problem of the north (Tarapacé and Anto/:- 
gasta) in 1919, reported wretched housing conditions and in gener! 
a most unsatisfactory state of affairs. In the coal districts the caus:s 
of agitation were largely local, and were concerned with wages, hous. 
Aree oberg of the union, arbitration boards, and reinstatement 0! 
discharged employees. 

There is also a political basis for the existing unrest, because tle 
labor Government, which came into power as a result of the 1‘2\ 
election, has not redeemed its wre ign pledges to labor to the 
extent that its supporters expected. The hopes of the laboring 
classes have been fae inted and political difficulties are feare: |! 
the Government shoul S foreed to take a strong stand against la!).. 

The questions of the recognition of the unions and of the “op n 
shop” were also frequently the cause of strikes. There is some re\- 
lutionary agitation in the north, speeelty in the nitrate ports, «ni 
in Punta Arenas in the extreme sout 
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A bill to regulate the relations between labor and capital in indus- 
trial enterprises submitted to the President by the federation of 
labor in February, 1921, indicates some of the things labor desires: 
Profit sharing, representation of labor on the boards of management 
of “isonialized ” concerns, and arbitration courts. The code of labor 
proposed by the President and not yet acted upon includes legislation 
on invalidity and old-age pensions, conciliation and arbitration 
courts, a revision of the workmen’s compensation law, and the 
creation of a department of labor to supplant the present bureau, 
which has little more than advisory powers. 


Manifestations of Unrest. 


The coal strikes and the port strikes and lockouts are the out- 
standing features of the industrial unrest manifested in 1920 and 1921. 
Aside from these there were scattered strikes involving compara- 
tively small numbers. Official figures are available for only the first 
half of 1920. During this period 38 strikes occurred of which 23 
were for wage increases, 11 for reasons of solidarity, and 4 for other 
reasons. the total number 1 was won by the strikers, 20 were 
settled by compromise, 16 were lost, and 1 was settled by an arbitral 
award granting some of the strikers’ demands. Punta Arenas in 
the Territory of Magellanes was the center of considerable dis- 
turbance. Resentment at the alleged unpatriotic attitude of the 
federation led to the destruction of the headquarters of the Fed- 
eracion Obrera de Magellanes on July 27, 1920, during an encounter 
between some of the workmen and the White Guard, an organization 
which had originated during a recent patriotic movement. This 


resulted in the declaration of a general strike as a protest, the arrest 
of the labor leaders, and the suppression of their paper by the 
authorities. Acts of violence shila to those in the adjoining 
Argentine territory were committed by the camp laborers and others 
employed in the sheep and wool industry. 

n October 3, 1921, Punta Arenas was ompeer as being still 


entirely cut off from the rest of the Republic by the general strike 
which had been declared some time before and which, by preventing 
the export of wool, was creating a desperate situation in the Terri- 
tory. 

_ Coal strikes.—The strikes in the coal-mining regions of the south 
r 1920 are significant not only for the gains to Tabor in improved 
working conditions, wages, and hours, but also for the effects on the 
economic and industrial life of the whole nation. Chile is largely 
dependent on her domestic coal supply for the State railways, manu- 
facturing industries, and light ina power, only about one-fourth of 
the amount used ordinarily being imported. Moreover, because of 
the rate of exchange in 1920 the price of imported coal was almost 
prohibitive, and the miners had prevented the building up of ade- 
quate reserves. It should be recalled, too, that the nitrate regions 
are entirely dependent upon the south for food and other supplies. 
Therefore a serious situation resulted from the greatly reduced pro- 
duction of 1920. At times freight service was entirely suspended 
and passenger service badly crippled. The cost of living was greatly 
mereased and the general unrest augmented. 
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The first strike began on February 23, 1920, and lasted 79 diys 
In April it was reported to have affected between 6,000 and 1() (\\\j 
men and to have cut op eg about 65 per cent. The meq 
demanded an increase of wages, the eight-hour day, recognitic: of 
the union, and the creation of a permanent commission to present 
their claims. The company refused to arbitrate the matter wn{| 
the men returned to work, and a deadlock ensued until the |.‘ tor 
part of April when the Government succeeded in arranging a })::<\s 
of arbitration. The arbitrator’s decision granted wage increases :1( 
the permanent commission, but merely “advised” an eight-) our 
day; under this decision unions were permitted to exist, but the com- 
panies were not compelled to recognize them, nor to pay wages {or 
the strike period. 

The report of a commission appointed by the Government on M:i1°! 
19, 1920, throws considerable fight on conditions in the coal fie|is. 
This report, dated May 10, shows 14 mines employing ordin:: ly 
about 11,000 men, at an average daily wage of 5.61 pesos ($2.05 pur), 
It points out that while the price of coal increased 876 per cent in 
the period 1909 to 1920, wages increased only 58 per cent, and ti): 
in the 10-year period (1911-1919, inclusive) the cost of living ia 
risen about 63 per cent. The conditions prevailing in the «: 
regions are reflected in the following conclusions of the commissivn, 
that—(1) wages are too low to meet the cost of living; (2) waves 
should be paid at least every two weeks; (3) hours are too lojg: 
(4) strict compliance with the workmen’s compensation law shwi 
be required. Other conclusions concerned housing, company stovs, 


medical and hospital service, and conciliation and arbitratic: 


tribunals in the coal industry. 

The stocks of coal that had accumulated at the mines during |\« 
period of overproduction that had preceded the strike were by ‘iis 
time depleted, and the companies upon resuming werk found | 
impossible to bring production up to normal. The men were (i: 
satisfied because the 8-hour day had not been imposed, and hav iny 
become conscious of their power, worked irregularly, thereby re«\\i- 
ing the output and rendering it impossible to lay up a reserve. | 
some places they enforced the 8-hour day, but worked only al. 
six hours. By July many industries were closed or running |\:! 
time, light and power service was crippled, and the railroads wir 
unable to transport perishable products. In fact, such a serious « 
dition prevailed that the minister of industry visited the colli'y 
districts and arranged the following terms: The reinstatement of «\\s- 
charged miners; a 10-hour day, but only eight hours of actual work, 
and a reduction of idle time through the abolition of extra holidays. 

For a time production was slightly improved, but new disagrce- 
ments arose over the settlement of the old grievances and the avita- 
tion continued. A strike was averted by a new settlement effe id 
on October 15 through the mediation of a Government represe'\\:- 
tive. The ments entered into between the companies and t!:! 
men provided for three 8-hour shifts beginning January 1, 192). 3 
system of accident insurance to be arranged by the companie-. + 
pension fund under joint management, a permanent concilia(\” 
commission, representation of the miners on the board of direct:'s, 
and agreement on the part of the men not to strike without previous F 
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warning. The previous wage awards remained unchanged. These“ 

reements were to be binding until December 31, 1921. , 

This settlement proved not entirely satisfactory and a new strike 
began November 13, with no definite demands. However, on the 
17th the miners decided to continue the strike until the permanent 
conciliation tribunal was established. A desperate situation pre- 
vailed throughout the country because of the coal shortage, the 
strikers were losing the sympathy of the working classes, and the 
Government was handicapped in its efforts to settle the matter by 
the fact that the administration was about to change. However, on 
November 29, the strike was ended through the personal intercession 
of President-elect Alessandri, who promised a sympathetic consid- 
eration of the strikers’ demands and agreed to use his influence to 
have favorable legislation passed. During 1921 comparatively 

eaceful relations existed between the companies and the miners. 

Port strikes.—The port strikes in Chile were in general similar in 
purpose to those in Argentina except that the federations of Chilean 
port workers and seamen, being newer and weaker organizations, 
were unable to hold such complete control in the ports as did their 
Argentine comrades. Even so, they were able to cause serious loss 
and interruption to the nation’s commerce. Sudden strikes with 
little or no provocation were characteristic, especially in the case of 
the seamen, dock laborers, and stevedores. Effective use of the 
boycott was sometimes made. ! 

A fertile source of trouble in the ports was the ‘“redondilla,’”’ or 
rotary system, whereby port laborers were organized into gangs, each 
gang ta ~ turn in the work in the order of the arrival of the 
steamers. When the port workers’ federation requested the intro- 
duction of this system in 1919 on the ground that it would more 
evenly distribute the port work during slack periods, neither Govern- 
ment nor employers realized the effect it would have. Under it the 
employers were unable to choose their men or dismiss them for 
inefficient work, damage to the cargo, or pilfering. The employers 
of Antofagasta and other ports repeatedly saat the Government 
to repeal the law establishing the system, and this was recently done 
(decree of Oct. 24, 1921). 

Three of the nitrate ports—Antofagasta, Iquique, and Mejillones— 
and Valparaiso were principal points of disturbance. In the port of 
Antofagasta six strikes occurred in 1920, and four had occurred in 
1921 up to August 30. The strike in the nitrate ports in June and 
July, 1920, seriously affected the cost of living in those places by 
hindering the importation of foodstuffs. At Iquique, where the 
strike started, one of the objects was to force all the workers to join 
the federation. The strike in Valparaiso at about the same time 
collapsed after the arrest of its I. W. W. leaders early in August. 
A permanent employers’ committee arranged terms of settlement in 
which the men agreed to give 30 days’ notice before striking again, 
and repudiated the I. W. W. The maritime governor was to draw 
up a register of all port workers. No worker not on this register was 
to be employed by the contracting parties. Wages were to be 
readjusted by a joint committee. | 
_ Astrike of seamen and port workers in January, an arbitral award 
in February which amed unacceptable to the General Association 
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of Merchants, constant disputes as to the interpretation of this award. 
and a settlement somewhat favorable to the employers effected |), 
the minister of the interior in March in order to avert the threate),.| 
lockout on March 28, are the principal features of the Valparaiso )).; 
situation in the first part of 1921. Meanwhile such a chronic sii. 
of strike had come to prevail among the bay laborers at Antofagasi, 
that in March foreign shipowners were threatening to omit the pvr 
from their itinerary. The situation in Antofagasta and other nitra;: 
ports was aggravated by the fact that the strikes in Valparaiso |\,( 
made it almost impossible to send provisions, and food prices in- 
creased greatly. e unemployment caused by the closing of tic 
nitrate plants added to the seriousness of the problem. 

In the latter part of September, 1921, the leaders of the labor 
federation in Antofagasta were reported to be forming a port cor- 
poration consisting of all the port workers for the purpose of elimi- 
nating the middleman and ending stoppages of work. Busines: 
interests were somewhat apprehensive that this might result in » 
monopoly or, as some called it, a ‘‘ port soviet.”’ 

The settlement of Valparaiso port difficulties in March, 192), 
proved to be only temporary, for by August the increasing power o/ 
the I. W. W. among the bay workers and their extravagant demaiiis 
led the General Association of Merchants to decide on a general lock i 
of bay workers on August 18. A week’s notice was given, a revistvr 
and a labor exchange were opened, and in a few days over 2,000 men 
enrolled. I. W. W. members were barred. Work was partial|, 
resumed on the 25th with the wages and hours as fixed in previous 
agreements, but the lockout against the 1. W. W. continued. 1\\c 
latter therefore declared a general strike on the 30th, but it proved 
futile. The latest available poperte show that port work in Val- 
paraiso is now proceeding smoothly. 


Pera. 
Labor Organization. 


transformation from mutual benefit societies to real trace- 
unions seems to have started rather recently in Peru. Labor 
Overseas (London) reports that what is said to be the first Peruy:in 
trade-union was formed by the railwaymen in December, |°)''. 
There are three important labor organizations: The Centro Progi:s: 
de Propaganda y Solidaridad, the Partido Obrero de Pera, and tlic 
Centro Internacional Obrere del Peru. The last mentioned is afii'- 
ated to the Second (Amsterdam) International and in Decem)cr, 
1920, had 25,000 members. The fact that the laboring classes «' 
Peru are largely Indians and mestizos, or mixed-bloods. makes (| 
work of organization more difficult. 


Industrial and Economic Situation. 


The — industrial depression of 1920 and 1921 seems to have 
been felt perhaps less in Peru than in some other South Americ: 
countries. However, the mining industry was seriously affect«(: 
in ——— 1921, 42 of the 50 leading co mines were repor' 
idle. mines and smelters were cl and all the employ :: 
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except watchmen and caretakers were discharged. Textile mills, 
too, were affected. Some wage reductions were reported in the 
latter part of 1921. 

In order to concentrate action for reducing the cost of living 
the Bureau of Supplies (Direccién General de Subsistencias) was 
created by the decree of September 3, 1919. In the following March 
a decree was issued limiting and regulating retail prices of articles of 
rime necessity and fixing the rental rates in effect on March 15, 1920, 
as the maximum. ‘The cost of living index number was 188 in 
1919, 209 in 1920, and 204 for the first half of 1921 (1913 = 100). 


Causes and Manifestations of Unrest. 


In his message of July, 1920, President Leguia refers to “the 
increasing number of strikes and general strikes, together with the 
disorders which, thanks to the anarchistic propaganda that (in the 
majority of cases) is incidental thereto, caused the creation of the 
labor bureau in the ministry of development (fomento)’’ to effect 

aceful settlements of such conflicts y maser arbitration as pro- 
vided in the “‘fundamental law.’”’ Another measure designed to 

revent or control strikes was the compulsory arbitration decree of 
May 12, 1920, which provided drastic measures for repressing labor 
disorders and punishing professional agitators. 

The enactment of this measure led to a general strike in Callao and 
Lima on May 24. Besides demanding the abolishment of compulsory 
arbitration the strikers asked for a 50 per cent increase in wages, a 50 

r cent decrease in rents, a decrease in the cost of living, and hygienic 
conditions and facilities for first-aid treatment in factories and work- 
shops. The strike proved only partially effective and did not last 
long. The determined attitude of the Government and the declara- 
tion that if need be the decree of May 12 would be enforced were said 
to have helped to end the strike quickly. A decree was issued on 
May 24 authorizing the organization of a foreign mercantile urban 
guard regiment, to protect business property. 

Strikes of dock workers in Callao in September and December, 
1920, crippled port operations for a time. The former was settled 
by an agreement between the stevedores’ union and the representa- 
tives of the shipping interests, in which the men agreed to work the 
full 8 hours and the companies agreed to an overtime rate of time- 
prey No special Tubatbaiess in the ports are reported for 
921. 

A two-months’ strike of cotton-mill workers, two strikes on the 
Central Railway in 1920, and a general strike of eight days on the 
same line in August, 1921, were some of the more impor‘ant industrial 
disputes. One of the claims put forward in the last-mentioned strike 
was that no member of the union should be discharged without the 
consent and approval of the railway workers’ federation. This strike 
was ended through the intervention of the Government and the 
arrest of some of the leaders, claimed to be professional agitators. 

Desire for increased wages, reduction of cost of living and rents, 
and reinstatement of discharged employees appeared to be most. 
frequently the reasons for the strikes. As the 8-hour day was 
| preseribed by law in 1919, hours were not usually a matter of dispute, 
except when the 44-hour week was demanded. Among other social 
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and labor legislation in Peru are the accident insurance law of |\)|| 
the obligatory rest law of 1919, and the woman and child labor |,y 
of 1918 (amended 1921). 


Other Countries.? 


Brazil. 


[NX Brazil the population is chiefly agricultural and the labor xnq 

socialist movement is not very extensive. Labor organization 
was begun by the German and Italian immigrants in Rio de Janeiro, 
Bahia, and Sao Paulo. The sentiment of Brazilian labor is refle{o 
in the declaration of sympathy with the Third (Moscow) Inier- 
national, made in 1920 by the third congress of workers, which 
claimed to represent early a half million persons. A Socialist Party 


was formed in 1916 and a Communist Party in 1919. The laticr is 
affiliated to the Third (Moscow) International. The stevedorecs xt 
Santos and Rio de Janeiro have been often engaged in strikes during 


the last two years. Foreign agitators were blamed for some of {\e 
disturbances and this resulted in numerous arrests and some dejwr- 
tations. The general strike attempted on September 18, 1').\) 
poeren almost completely unsuccessful by the middle of Octolvr, 

rious unemployment was reported in June, 1921, and conditions 
were still bad in October as evidenced by the return of over | ((\\\/) 
Portuguese to Portugal because they had Sota unable to find enough 
work to make a living. 

According to a report of the British Department of Overseas Trice, 
“not only has living always been dear in Brazil, but the standard of 
life, especially in Rio Janeiro, has been very expensive. These coidi- 
tions obtained long before the war, but they have been aggra\ iid 
during the last five years.” High import duties are said to be ile 
principal reason for this condition. In 1919 Government statistics 
showed that cost of living had increased 306 per cent over 1893, and 
since 1919 there has been a further increase. 


' Unuguay. 


The growth of trade-unions in Uruguay ha’ been greatly influcned 
and actively promoted by Argentine organized labor, especial!\ by 
the more extreme elements. In fact, one of the questions at is-ue 
in the big maritime workers’ strike in Argentina was the right of the 
Uruguayan crews to become federated. Close cooperation was 
established at this time between the Federacién Obrera Maritina 
Argentina and the Federacién Obrera Maritima U aya. The 
latter has not yet attained the strength and influence of the Argentine 
F. O. M. The central organization is the Uruguayan Federation «! 
Trade Unions (Federacién Regional Obrera Uruguaya). Both tise 
organizations made effective use of the boycott. ; 

he September, 1920, congress of the Socialist Party voted | 2‘ 
to 175 for immediate and unconditional adherence to the ‘lid 
(Moscow) International, and the April, 1921, congress confirmed | '\!s 
step by a similar majority. The Socialist Party is numerically w «4, 





2 Lack of available information prevents a more extended treatment of the labor movement an’ |'\/us 
trial unrest in these countries. 
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and has but two seats in the Chamber of Deputies, because the 
majority withdrew to form the Communist Party. 

At the beginning of 1920 from 20 to 30 per cent of the workers were 
unemployed and since then unemployment has increased to such an 
extent that in May, 1921, the National Labor Office was moved to 
present a bill to establish departmental employment offices because 
of the grave proportions which unemployment had reached. 

Uruguay is said to have the most advanced social legislation of 
any Latin-American country. She has on her statute books laws 
providing for the prevention of industrial accidents (1914), an 8-hour 
day (1915), pensions for public service employees (1919), old-age 
pensions (1919), a compulsory rest day (1920), and workmen’s com- 
pensation (1920). The house-rents law of June 20, 1921, fixes the 
rate on December 31, 1919, as the legal maximum for a period of 
three years from the date of promulgation of the law, and encourages 
house building by making certain tax exemptions. In May, 1921, 
two new sections were added to the National Labor Office—the 
industrial accident and the woman and child labor divisions. 

Figures are not available to show the exact increase in cost of living 
at the present time. ‘The official index number for food articles in 
1918 was 126 and in 1919, 170 (1913 =100). 

The latest available official figures on strikes show that 42 strikes 
and 3 lockouts, affecting 11,615 workers, occurred during the first 
six months of 1920. There were frequent strikes during the remainder 
of 1920 and in 1921, much of the port trouble being in connection 
with the strike of maritime workers of 1920-21 in Argentina. 


Paraguay. 


The holes excerpt from a commercial handbook on Paraguay, 


published by the United States Department of Commerce, (p. 128) 
shows the progress of labor organization in Paraguay in 1920: 

Paraguayan labor is rapidly becoming organized. Many of the trades now have 
their unions, and the tendency to organize is beginning to spread among the more 
unskilled class of workmen. e employees of stores are organized in an association 
known as the Sociedad de Empleados de Comercio. In 1915 a combination of several 
unions was formed as the Federacién Obrera del Paraguay, or Workmen’s Federation 
of Paraguay. The federation now has over 2,000 members, divided among 16 unions. 
The Centro Obrero Regional del Paraguay, a kind of workmen’s central committee, 
was organized for the declared ps am of combating the increased cost of living. 

The work of organizing the laborers is largely done by the foreign element among 
them, as the natives, when left to themselves, are slow to organize. ‘The most strongly 
organized and independent class of labor is that employed on the river steamers and 
as port workers. 

_ The more extreme unions of Argentina have been active in direct- 
ing the organization of Paraguayan workers. In this country, too, 
the F. O. M. of Argentina was able to secure the cooperation of the port 
workers in their long contest with the Mihanovich Co. | 

The ty increased cost of prime necessaries, especially of wheat 
and of star our, the see shortage of houses, and the enormous 
increase of rents, combined with a serious state of ea LR de 
resulting from the business depression, created an almost intolerable 
situation for the working class and the middle-class salaried em- 
ployees, and led to many strikes to obtain wage increases. 
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During the greater part of 1920 Paraguay was seriously isolai | 
from the outside world because its principal means of communicat io) 
with the seacoast (aside from one railway line) was cut off on aceoi);; 
of the maritime workers’ strike. This strike, it will be recul\«). 
lasted 13 months and compelled the Mihanovich Co., which had pra. - 
tically a monopoly of the service on the La Plata, Parana, «)\\ 
Paraguay Rivers, to lay up its vessels for most of the period. Becarse 
of the cessation of this service and the sympathetic strike moveme 
among the port workers of Asuncion, the Government undertook {\\» 
moving of produce on national and requisitioned ships with the ai 
of “officialized’”’ crews. This led to frequent violent encounters 
between the federated port workers and sailors and the “ officialize:|” 
crews. 

In Asuncion a strike of tramway employees, which began on May », 
1921, for the purpose of obtaining higher wages and the reinstateme)' 
of an employee, led to the declaration of « sympathetic general strike 
by the Workers’ Federation on May 16 to compel the tramway 
comers: to accede to its employees’ demands and to obtain the release 
of those workers whom the police had imprisoned. An adequa'o 
supply of “free” labor and adequate police protection reduced tho 
effectiveness of the strike. On May 27, the granting of from 10 to 2\) 
per cent wage advances ended the tramway strike and the next diy 
all the unions resumed work. 


Bolivia. 
Bolivian labor is either Indian or half-breed, very few whites beiny 


found among the yin, Sera because of their caste prejudice avain-' 


manual labor. Though both are slow workers the half-breed is m 
progressive and adaptable and more capable of becoming a skil!\ 
mechanic. The Indian, on the other hand, is more amenable to cv 
trol and discipline, and more generally dependable. The Indians 
comprise the great mass of unskilled labor in the cities, on the farms, 
and in the mines. The native labor supply is small, this conditio 
being somewhat aggravated by the migration of Bolivian workin) 
to the Chilean nitrate fields. 

Labor is not highly organized. In only a few lines are there unions 
or associations of workmen, though there is at present a mark! 
tendency in that direction, especially among the skilled worknie! 
Probably the strongest association is that of the employees of ('» 
Bolivia Salles, partly because of their close connections with their 
fellow workmen on the Chilean section of the through line from An‘. - 
fagasta. Until recently strikes were unknown, but since 1919 tiv 
have been of more frequent occurrence. In order to settle labor «- 

utes a decree was issued on September 29, 1920, requiring that frwii 

ve to eight days’ notice be given the public authorities if a strike or 
lockout is intended, and ing provision for conciliation and ar\)- 
tration in the settlement of disputes. a 

That greater interest is being taken in labor matters in Bolivia ': 
pesaay : m the 4 ep of a commission . mamal ome to 
serve for four years begin anuary 1, 1921, and make a thoroug!) 
study of all matters connacted with the labor and the Indian problem-. 
The investigations and studies made by this commission are to ser\¢ 
as a basis for legislative 1eforms. 
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Ecuador. 


The Ecuadorian Federation of Labor (Confederacién Obrera Ecua- 
doriana) is of recent origin (October 9, 1920). Its object, as expressed 
in its constitution, is the moral, intellectual, economic, and material 
betterment of the working classes of Ecuador, through the better 
schools, adequate labor legislation, and department of labor, which 
they hope to secure. The workmen’s compensation law passed 
September 30, 1921, may be to some extent due to this concerted 
demand for social legislation. 

The emancipation of the peons by legislative decree in the latter 
part of 1919, was a very important legislative advance. All laws 
dealing with the peons were amended to afford them full protection. 
They may now work for whomever they please, and are no longer 
bound to thesoil. All debts owing to their employers up to the date 
of their freedom were canceled. 


Colombia. 


The strike movement of 1919 led to the enactment of a conciliation 
and arbitration law, intended to prevent cessation of work or em- 
ployment during arbitration proceedings. This was amended in 
October, 1920, to provide definitely for the three successive steps in 
the settlement of industrial disputes, i. e., direct settlement, concili- 
ation, and arbitration. Until these provisions have been complied 
with, no stoppage of work may occur. 

One of the problems yet to be solved is that of the Indian laborers. 

The law of Racast 31, 1921, requiring the establishment of adequate 
hygienic measures to Se tlhe the health and well-being of the 
workmen employed by the petroleum companies, is evidence of in- 
creasing interest in the welfare of the working classes. 


Conclusion. 


[" IS difficult to draw general conclusions concerning the labor move- 

ment and unrest in South America, because of the diversity of 
conditions existing there. In general, however, it may be said that 
during the period under discussion considerable progress was made 
in the development of real trade-unions and the membership of labor 
organizations greatly increased. Labor is inclined to be somewhat 
radical, as is shown by the votes of adherence to, or at least sympathy 
with, radical international organizations. Ultraradical and revolu- 
tionary tendencies, in evidence in several countries, have led to the 
organization of “ patriotic leagues,” as in Argentina, Brazil, and Bo- 
livia. Employers’ associations increased greatly in numbers and 
strength as a result of the frequent contests with labor. Wage in- 
creases and better working conditions were quite general. Consid- 
erable progress was made along the lines of social and labor legislation. 
In several countries definite steps were taken by the Governments to 
eevee rices and reduce the cost of living. ‘The desire to settle 
industrial disputes before they develop into strikes and lockouts led 
to the demand for conciliation and arbitration laws in many coun- 
tries and to the enactment of several such laws. 
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Negro Migrations and Migrants. 































‘ 
WO studies of changing conditions among Negroes have jo. fr 

i cently anpaater which to some extent supplement each ot |\o; . 
one ' dealing with the intrastate migrations in Georgia w\)\¢) : 
preceded the great northward movement of 1916-1918, and \ ith \ 


some of the conditions which caused the latter, while the seco.) : 
takes up a group of immigrants in a northern city, studies the eon. 
tions under which they live, ani‘ considers the question of their 
adaptability to the new environment. 

e first study devotes much space to the status of the Neer, ip tiv 
the agricultural regions of Georgia. After the Civil War many ca 
planters tried to continue raising cotton on something resemblin« ¢|\. 


th 


slave system, hiring their laborers, it is true, but working then, jp ra 
gangs under discipline and supervision approximating those of {\i¢ tre 
ante bellum days. This was distasteful to the Negroes, and ‘\\ mi 
more — tried to establish themselves independently. ‘Iie of 
most successful became owners. Next were the cash renters, who J sit 
— a fixed money rent and worked their places as they please, pu 

low these were various classes of tenants, working the ground th 
on shares with varying degrees of independence, according to \ |i! 
orm of the initial expenses they bore, and at the bottom were tie FP ay 
aborers with no stake in the soil. Up to 1910 there had been, on J % 
the whole, a gradual increase in the number of Negro landowners, Fe fy 


and the thesis is worked out at some length that for the colored popu- | 
lation the system of farm tenancy provided a step in the upwar 


course, laborers rising to the status of share tenants, then to cash & oft 
renters and finally to ownership. he 
From the standpoint of the large cotton raiser the best arrange. J lak 
ment was that of working a plantation with hired hands, though cui- tal 
tivation by share tenants whose work could be directed and cli-ly Fe 
supervised was nearly as satisfactory. From the standpoint of the “ 
Negro by far the best arrangement was ownership, but to obian — Th 
this it was necessary that landholders should be willing to sc!! in F< 
comparatively small parcels to those anxious to buy, and to let o the 
favorable terms to those not yet prepared to buy. Ev . 


idently, there 2. 
was a conflict between the desires of the landholders and o! ihe — °° 


. . . . . S 
Negroes, and this conflict, the writer thinks, was an important caus: of Fy - wr 
: - ; ma 
the migrations which preceded the northward movement. | 
In a region of static agricultural conditions, where plantations continue to follow « JR j,), 
closely as possible the old way, it is evident that my Negroes, as they grow up, but 
must move off the farm. There is no opportunity for them except as their poi ils of b 
die. In meng. sections, however, the movement has gone so far as to cause an 3/111! alte 
in the acreage cultivated. The planters have insisted on condition- © BP 4 of. 
unfavorable to the farm population that their labor supply has gradually dwin''\'. & | 
or they have worn out their lands with exhaustive cotton culture, and prefer | |! \ 
them lie idle. The Negroes from these sections have moved into the sections \\'' FY anc 






apa pe opportunities are better, and many of them have become detache:! 1" 
e 


soil and have gone to the city. usu 


stri 
am 
adr 






The rural migrations were largely of the laborer and the sia [ 
tenant classes, and when the invasion of the boll weevil interfered | 













in rural organization and population of the cotton belt, by Thomas J 






among 100 Ni migrant families in Philadel by Sadie Tanner } 
Annals of the aaiies Seeley of Political and Social Science, Novem 191, pp. 173-218. 
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with cotton raising these two classes had nothing to restrain them 
from turning northward. The renters and owners, on the other hand, 
remained and constituted thestableclass. After the northward move- 
ment had once started, however, its character changed considerably, 
owing partly to the amount of discussion it generated among the 
Negroes themselves. 

This discussion has emphasized the social grievances of Negroes in the South, and 
since a distinct public opinion has been created, even among the masses of Negroes, 
the social causes have been playing a part in the migration. 

They are, briefly: Injustice in the courts, lynching, denial of suffrage, discrimina- 
tion in public conveyances, and inequalities in educational advantages. These are 
causes Which may be expected to become more and more influential in the future. 

Some attention is given to the effects of the migration upon the 
race, and to the conditions under which the migrants now live. The 
trend to the city has been much increased, a large proportion of the 
migrants going into the industrial cities of the North. The number 
of Negroes industrially employed has been increased by some 140,000 
since 1916. The majority of these, it is pointed out, are in unskilled 
pursuits, though this seems to be a matter of labor policy rather 
than of the capacity of the workers. 

Some plants have the deliberate policy of not admitting colored men except in the 
capacity of unskilled laborers, while others employ as many in skilled trades as apply 
qualified for the job, but state that the large majority are not qualified for skilled 
positions. Still others hold that there is no job in their shop which Negroes can not 
fill after a reasonable apprenticeship. 


The author considers at some length the charge of strike breaking 
often raised against Negroes. The colored worker has some justifi- 
cation, he thinks, for feeling little responsibility for the outcome of a 
labor dispute in view of the attitude organized labor has generally 
taken toward him. There are very few Coals which admit Negroes, 
most of the exceptions being in such groups as the hod carriers, the 
teamsters, and the paving men, where the number of Negroes is so 
large that the union is likely to be ineffective if they are not organized. 
The longshoremen and the packing-house employees are well organ- 
ized, but their unionization was accomplished almost wholly under 
the War Labor Board rather than under peace-time labor leadership. 
Barring the colored man from the union often means using the whole 


§ strength of the union to keep him out of the trade, so that a strike 


may be his only chance for entrance. 


When white union men strike it means that by doing so they give the colored 
laborer the first Sagestinity which he has had to fill a job for which he is trained, 
but from which he has been previously barred by the very union which accuses him 
of being a scab. In other words, in case of a strike, the Negro is presented with the 
alternative of being loyal to an organization which has discriminated against him or 
of exercising his first and perhaps only opportunity to employ his full degree of skill. 

Where, however, Negroes have been admitted to unions freely 
and peers to work at whatever their skill was equal to, they have 
usually proved loyal to their organization. Even in such cases, 
strike breakers are sometimes found among them, just as they are 
among the white workers. How to reach this class, the author 
admits, is a difficult problem, and one to which the experience of 
the white labor organizations with members of their own race does 
not hold out the hope of a speedy solution. Meanwhile, it is desira- 

le to avoid racial friction where possible, and to move discreetly. 
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In general, in both industrial and social relations, the «\\;},,, 
feels that the effect of the migrations has been good. The dimyy. 
tion of the labor supply is tending to make the South pay jy), 
attention to improved methods of agriculture, to try ere 
crops instead of depending entirely on cotton, and to increacy ;), 
use of farm machinery. or the Negroes who have merely mivraje, 
from the Black Belt to other parts of the South, the effect is 
because they are more interspersed with a white population 
have more chance to observe progressive farming and indus), 
methods and attain a higher standard of living, and they a: 
position to benefit by the better roads and public works of tlic 
which have a larger proportion of white people in the popy 
and a higher per capita wealth.” For those who have gone 1) |\,. 
North and crowded into the industrial cities, there is often a jeri; 
of aggravated racial prejudice, but even here they are apt ‘0 {inj 
better institutions cad a fuller participation in the community |i{>. 

The second study approaches the question from the stand pvin 
of the Negroes already in the North who found themselves «|:)0s 
overwhelmed by the influx of their own race, coming mainly fron 
agricultural regions and unused to city conditions. Philade|phiy 
it is estimated, received 40,000 immigrants during the period |\)\\- 
1918, the majority being unskilled laborers who came, or wer 
brought, to work on the Pennsylvania Railroad or in the great +10! 
and munitions plants. The migration began in the spring of 1°1/, 
and from that time onward the normal rate of influx was 150 a we! 
until the spring of 1918, when there was a rapid increase. ~ !°\-/ 
to ten thousand arrived during the months of April, May, and June 
alone. After this time, however, the migration dropped back 
its normal numbers.” With the signing of the armistice the demain 
for — labor slackened, and the migration diminished accor: 
ingly. 

‘An influx of such size was not easily assimilated, and difficult ics 0’ 
many kinds were met. Housing was a tremendous problem. » 
was education, and the provision of proper recreation for the new- 
comers, and the safeguarding of their health, subjected to a double 
strain by the change from a southern to a northern climate and iro 
country to urban conditions. The churches, the benevolent siv- 
ties, social workers, and representatives of large industrial inters's 
all pressed a vigorous campaign for looking after the newcoiens 
providing suitable quarters for them, and enabling them to ai)! 
themselves to the life of the city. Much was done, but along wil 
this movement ran another of active hostility. 


Their voluntary and cheerful efforts must not, however, be taken as an indi ii 


of the manner in which the Philadelphia public, white and colored, receiy« | ‘’ F 


migrant. If we may judge the attitude of the whites by their efforts to segregai: bin 
it would seem that he was highly unwelcome. The a was itseli 4 
result of the determination on the part of the white e that the migrant shou 
live only in that part of the city in which Negroes previously lived. \acaui 
houses in other sections of the city were not for rent or sale to Negroes. The ir 
in Newe populasice greatly stimulated the movement, already on foot, to seur ale 
Negro children in the schools. In numerous other occurrences the colored pp! 
of every class received harsh treatment at the hands of the white people. T)is '* 
virtually unknown to the Philadelphia Negro, for the city had long sed a rele 


tively small population of Negroes of culture, education, and some financia! 1): | 
They had always enjoyed the same social and educational facilities as the whi! 20 ‘ 
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courteous treatment from them. But, with the increase in population by a group 
of generally uneducated and untrained persons, these privileges were withdrawn. 

This led to a split among the Negroes themselves. One party 
felt that the migrants threatened to submerge the established popu- 
Jation, and that they were a danger to be eliminated, if possible, 
while the other felt that the arrival of these newcomers gave an 
unexpected opportunity for spreading the benefits of the education 
and culture the old inhabitants possessed, and for raising materially 
the level of a large group of their race. This study was designed as 
a contribution toward a settlement of this difference. 

Was the migrant to Philadelphia able to adapt himself to the environment of an 
industrial economy, and did his presence help or hinder the racial condition in that 
city? Believing that the standard of living maintained by a people is an index of 
the extent to which they have adapted themselves to a given environment, we have 
undertaken to analyze the incomes and expenditures of a group of migrant families 
in order to ascertain the character of their standards of living and thereby to judge 
of the degree of adaption obtained by them. 


The district selected for study was one which before the migration 
had been occupied solely by whites and which had been given over 
entirely to the colored newcomers. A personal investigation was 
made of 100 families, dealing with income and expenditure in great 
detail. The investigation was made during the period October to 
December, inclusive, 1919. In tabulating the material obtained, 
income groups were arranged, as follows: 


DISTRIBUTION BY SIZE AND INCOME OF FAMILIES STUDIED. 
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_ One hundred families, the author admits, is too small a number to 
justify definite conclusions. In the main, the father was the chief 
support, though 67 of the families had other sources of income. The 
families consisted of 371 persons, of whom 161 were wage earners; 96 
of the 98 fathers, 52 of the 100 mothers, and 13, or 8 per cent, of the 173 
children were gainfully employed. Twenty-seven of the wage 
earners were in semiskilled, skilled, or professional occupations, while 
the remaining 134 were laborers or domestics. In 33 families the 
father was the only wage earner, and all these families fell below the 
$1,971 income group. In only 9 families were children at work; 24 
families added to their income by taking lodgers. 

To test the expenditures, the families were all brought to their. 
theoretic equivalents in adult males, and the amount expended per 
adult male for each purpose was compared with the amount called 
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for by the standard budget prepared by the Philadelphia Bure. of 
Municipal Research. Food was, of course, the primary item of ey. 
penditure. According to the standard budget, $3.71 per week ya 
needed at that time and place to feed properly an adult male. {), 7; 
per cent of the families this expenditure was reached or exc | 
and an examination of the food bought showed that in gener! ¢)j, 
money was being reasonably spent, the choice and variety 0! {(,,,| 
being good. Naturally, the failure to spend a sufficient amoi)){ oy 
food was closely related to small incomes and large families. |) {) 
ste with incomes falling below $1,068, just two-thirds of the / yj. 

les were insufficiently fed; in the group whose incomes range: {roy 
that figure to $1,368, nearly one-third (31.8 per cent), and in the jo; 
income group, 24 per cent, were insufficiently fed. The manner of 
buying, however, left something to be desired, as 81 families wore 
running accounts which were settled either weekly or every jw» 
weeks, 9 were buying for cash in small quantities, and only 10) wor 
buying in quantity for cash, and getting the benefit of the econ inies 
which this method of purchase makes possible. The 81 who ri 
counts did so partly because of the convenience of the method, ani 
partly because ‘‘some families felt that it added to their presiive to 

e able to run a bill; everybody was not trusted to such an extent }) 
the grocer.” 

Other items were not so easily measured as food, but they are ¢: 
fully considered. In general, families consisting of more than | 
persons were found not to be eye, for clothing the amount «ecme( 
necessary by the framers of the standard budget. Housing was very 
unsatisfactory, the complaints being not so much against the ron 
though these were often too high, as against the condition 0! ‘\» 
houses and the difficulty of obtaining them at all. Less than juli 
(45) of the families rented houses; 26 of these occupied the \\\\! 
house, while the others subletted a part. Renting rooms was mor: ¢\- 
pensive, considering the space obtained, but for 55 families it was a 
matter of necessity. Overcrowding was common, and was gretes, 
of course, in the low income groups. 

Fuel and light, amusement, church, insurance, furniture and 3/! ‘he 
other items of a family budget are taken up in detail. In several of 
these the expenditures fell below what a standard budget woul! re- 

uire, though sometimes there were modifying circumstances. ‘| il: 
the average amount spent for amusement is phenomenally low |)! 
the amount given to the church is relatively large, and investiv:tion 

roved that these families were supplyin dough the active church 
ife some of the social needs usually sine hy amusement enterprises. 

All but two of the families carried insurance for at least one mei)". 
industrial insurance being the commonest form. Sixty families 10! 
made savings, the amount varying from $8 to $981 in the year 
i meee a rere . of these te se = the co ai | 
groups below $1,700, and in these groups the larger the family thf 
greater the likelihood of a deficit. | 

ing up, the author points out that in 64 families the incom: > 
derived from all sources was sufficient to maintain a fair standard of § 
living, but there were only 41 families in which the earnings 0! tle} 
father alone were adequate for this purpose. ; 
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Thus we see that the wage earners of about two-thirds of the families included in 
the study were able to enter the various fields of work afforded by an industrial city 
and to obtain incomes that were sufficient to provide a fair standard of living for their 
families, and that in nearly one-half of the families the chief breadwinner alone was 
able to secure such an income. When we recall that these families came chiefly 
from the agricultural districts of southern towns and counties it becomes apparent 
that the procuring of a fair living wage by so large a proportion is of particular 
significance. 


The comparison of the actual expenditure of this income with the 
expenditures indicated by the standard budget seems to show that 
the migrants exercised good judgment in the matter of disburse- 
ments. Food, clothing, and rent are the leading items in any budget. 
The expenditure for rent was modified by the restrictions of race 

rejudice, so that in this item the discretion of the migrants had 
ttle room for exercise, but in regard to the other two the expendi- 
tures came very close to those of the ideal budget. Fifty-eight per 

r cent of the families spent almost exactly the amount set down 
fon food, while 28 spent only $3 over this amount. The expenditure 
for clothing was singularly close to the budget amount, and the 
minor expenditures, except where racial discrimination interfered, 
showed few important variations. 


It would seem, therefore, that over 50 per cent of the families whose budgets are 
included in this discussion, met all the provisions of the ‘‘Suggested budget,’’ with 
the exceptions of insurance, recreation, housing, and consequently fuel and light. 
Furthermore, although the incomes of only 64 per cent of the families referred to were 
sufficient to secure them a fair standard of living, nevertheless such a standard was 
obtained by from 50 to 60 per cent of the families, or by from 78 to 93 per cent of those 
families whose income made its procuring possible. 


The investigation reveals, the author thinks, three principal obsta- 
cles to the maintenance of a fair standard of living among the families 
studied, and as these obstacles are common to most migrants, they 
are discussed at some length. The first is the size of the family. 


One of the most salient of the impediments was the large number of children to be 
cared for by a workingman. One hundred per cent of the families of a greater size 
than six were underfed, and less than one family in ten was underfed in families of 
two or three persons. 


_ The proportion of families insufficiently clothed, overcrowded, 
insufficiently provided with medical care, recreation and other ad- 
juncts to wholesome living was noticeably greater as the number in 
the family increased. 

These facts seem to indicate conclusively that failure to maintain a fair standard 


of living was, in many cases, due to the large size of the family, and that a migrant 
was unable to provide such a standard if his family consisted of more than five persons. 


The second obstacle noted is ignorance, resulting in unwise spend- 
ing. The extent to which groceries were bought on credit and in 
small quantities is noted as due to this cause. In many instances, 
too much was paid for rent, and though this was largely due to the 

e 


congested housing conditions, the author thinks that better terms 
could have been made had the migrants been more alive to the possi- 
bilities of the situation. Also, the types of insurance bought by 
most of the families ‘‘were expensive for the service they rendered, 
and ill fitted for protecting the insured. Better policies could have 
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a0 obtained, but the policyholders were usually ignorant 0! ;),, 
act,”’ 


A final hindrance to the obtaining of a fair standard of living, not only by the m 
families but by all the Negro families in Philadelphia, was racial prejudice. |), 
made im ble the securing of many items which are requisite to such a stay j;, 
The newly built modern house was not for rent or for sale to Negroes. The | 
most frequently obtained by them were in poor condition, old, and discard. 
their former white tenants. This was true of all the dwellings in the neigh!) 
inhabited by the families whose budgets are included in the study. Yet the 
charges for such houses were maintained at a high figure. The most favorah|: | 
of insurance could not and can not be bought by a Negro workingman. Rec: 
appeared seldom in his budget, for the Negro was admitted to few places w! 
was offered. With such soctal conditions existing, money income has a depr 
significance in relation to the character of the standard of living maintaine: 
Negro family. 

To meet these difficulties, the author urges that the Negro church 
should undertake a campaign to train Negroes in the art of living 
in its full sense; that they should put their funds into good housing 
rather than into expensive churches; that Negro business men s})\\))/\| 
devote themselves to catering to their own race in the matte 
housing, insurance, and recreation, taking special care to see 
their own employees are paid full living wages; and that the c: 
Philadelphia should recognize its obligation to see that at least ai\: 
quate housing is available to the colored people, who form ove 
100,000 of its po ulation. By the adoption of these and similar 
measures, the author believes, the Negro migration may be turned 
into an unmixed advantage. 

With the Negro church educating its legions of members as to the use and nem o/ 
commodities which the Negro business man rep and the municipality s\« 
that the necessary articles which the individual can not provide are secured. {\) 
most impeding dynamic influences which offset the obtaining of a fair stander! 
living by the Negro migrant will be overcome. By wieting such means to train th 
migrant and to remove racial handicaps, it is believed that generations hence \\1!! 
pronounce thé migration of 1917-1918 to Philadelphia not the cause of the fall of the 
culture of the talented teath, but the beginning of the spread of that culture 10 t!. 
Negro masses. 





tt at 
——e 


First Meeting of the Deen Research Federation. 


HE Personnel Research Federation, organized in March, 1°21, 
under the auspices of the Engineering Foundation and the 
National Research Council ' for the purpose of considering ‘!i 

racticability and possibility of securing cooperation among the 11:11\\ 

ies investigating the personnel side of industry and commer’, 

held its first annual meeting November 21, 1921, at the headquarter 
of the National Research Council, Washington, D. C. 

The ing program opened with an address? by Rober: \. 
Yerkes, of the Wetional Research Council, chairman of the federaiion. | 
dealing with the elements entering into the human factors in inds\'y | 
and the relative importance of these elements. Alfred D. Flin). «/ 7 
the Engineering Foundation, followed with a statement regardin: i | 
“ Present. status and plans of the Personnel Research Federation — 
At the initial meeting of the federation in 1920, which was atten led 





1 MONTHLY Labor REVIEW, February, 1919, pp. 71-78. 
3 This address is reproduced on pp. 11-18 of this number of the MonTHLY LaBor REVIEW. 
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by representatives of 40 organizations of manufacturers, labor, 
employment managers, engineers, physicians, education, economists, 
and social workers, the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics was 
requested to make a survey of existing agencies whose activities 
include studies and imvestigations concerning the relation of the 
worker to his job. This survey had in the meantime been made by 
J. David Thompson and published as Bulletin No. 299 under the 
title: “Personnel research agencies.’’ Mr. Thompson spoke briefly 
on the results of the survey, expressing the hope that the bulletin, 
which is arranged in the form of a handbook for ready reference, 
would serve as a guide to organized research in employment manage- 
ment, industrial relations, training, and working conditions. 
Reports of other studies by member organizations, made during 
the morning session included: “Basic experiments in vocational 
uidanee,” by C. S. Yoakum, director, bureau of personnel research, 
Jarnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa.; ‘“ An experimental 
study on retardation in relation to satisfaction on the job in a metal 
manufacturing plant,” by Joseph W. Hayes, the Scott Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; “Intelligence examinations in the selection of engineering 
students,” by L. L.. Thurstone, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; and “ Difficulties encountered in a cause of leaving 
research,’ by Anna Bezanson, Wharton School, University of Penn- 
sylvania. Since vocational ‘guidance is intended to direct persons 
to suitable occupations and to advise concerning necessary prepara- 
tion for these occupations, Mr. Yoakum assumed that in order to 
actually carry out this program a knowledge of the nature of occu- 
pations and of human capacity must first be had. Basie experiments 
must therefore be made regarding the nature of the various occupa- 
tions and the variations in human capacity. The first would involve 
research on the method of job analysis, degrees of responsibility, lines 
of promotion, and methods of training; the second, on the existence 
of hhamels differences as shown in original and acquired traits, and 
on the relation of human differences to occupations. The importance 
of cooperative personnel research as the only means of “supplying 
the tools peaddd by the vocational adviser’? was emphasized. 


With a series of intelligence tests which were actually made in a 
metallurgical works, and from which he warned that sweeping deduc- 
tions should not be made, since conditions in the various shops affected 
the results, Mr. Hayes discussed the relation, as found with the limita- 
tions mentioned, between mental alertness and status at leaving 
public school, and ny ry of work. He showed that a man’s 

i 


intelligence as measured by his ability to get on at school frequently 
determines whether or not he will be satisfied with certain occupa- 
tions or work in certain departments. In his discussion of the intelli- 
gence eXaminations given by the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in the selection of engineering students, Dr. Thurstone said that the 
entrance tests given by the institute showed that twelve times as many 
of the students in the lowest quarter of the entrance test dropped 
their work as from the highest quarter. He expressed the conviction 
that intelligence tests of this character should measure things other 
than mere intelligence. They should be a real service to the commu- 
nity in that they furnish the best available information for vocational 
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guidance through what they indicate of students’ special fitnes- 
certain occupations. 

Two of the principal difficulties encountered by the Whar:., 
School, University of Pennsylvania, in its cause of behing research, 
were, according to Miss Bezanson, the lack of understanding of j)\\.; 
what information was needed and the fact that since the war \\) 
many employment managers had lost their jobs, thus eliminating |)\ 
most direct and reliable source of information. Miss Bezai-.,; 
emphasized the particular need of an occupational index. 

he afternoon session was devoted to reports from different org. 

zations on special lines of research now being pursued. Arm 
these of special interest to labor, Ethelbert Stewart, Commission: \ 
Labor Statistics, speaking for the Bureau of Labor Statistics, «|! | 
whose work may be said to be along research lines, reported t)i).« 
studies at present under way, viz.: ‘‘ A fair day’s work”; “ How cvs: 
of living figures are used in wage adjustment”; and “Shop com) \'- 
tees.’”’ To these there has since been added a study of workine 
conditions among agricultural wage earners in various countries. ‘||. 
Bureau of Industrial Research, according to a report made by Roler 
Bruére, is at present investigating: ‘‘ The influence of mine condit::1\- 
upon miners”; “Special problems of groups of workers in ©.) 
fields’”’; ‘“‘ Administration of the compensation law of Pennsylvan 
and other subjects of interest to labor and industry. Mr. Flinn, of |: 
Engineering Foundation, reported a study on ‘ Vocational trainin» 
Miss Hurt, of the Bureau for Vocational Information, a study «) 
“Women in chemistry’; Mr. Wyckenden, of the American Telephon: « 
Telegraph Co., a statistical series dealing with wages, training, and © |1- 
cation of workers; Dr. Thompson, of the Public Health Service, a si 11\\ 
on the ‘Effect of posture on health.’”’ Mr. Woll, representing \\: 
Gompers and the American Federation of Labor, read Mr. Gom; 
paper on ‘ Personal research and organized labor,” scheduled for 
morning session, in which attention was called to two problems | 
Mr. Gompers had previously suggested as vital in the industrial { 
One of these problems was the study of the relation between |: 
and output in continuous process industries and the other, an atte1)' 
to secure uniformity in job terminology in order to facilitate 
work of an employment service. In addition, particular attent\1 
was called to the wage investigation now being conducted by ‘\ 
Federation. Owing to the opposition of the Federation to was 
being fixed upon a cost-of-living basis, it is at present conducting «1 


r, . 


investigation into the principles of wage determination in all tlh 
em Miss Boone, of the economic department of Bryn M:iw: 
College, reported a study upon “ Women in trade unions in P))\- 
delphia,” and said the department also hoped to make a study of ''« 


wage-payment system in the textile industry in Philadelphia in | 
near future. Carnegie Institute of Technology reported studies on 
“Job analyses of managers,” “Interest analyses,” and “Select: 
training, and supervision of salesmen.’”’ Dr. R. R. Sayers, U 

Bureau of Mines, described tests for detecting carbon monoxid« |! 
the blood and its effect upon the worker. 
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Bulletin on Personnel Research Agencies. 


66 ERSONNEL Research Agencies”’ is the title of a bulletin (No. 
299) just issued by the United States Department of Labor, 
through its Bureau of Labor Statistics. It is intended to 

serve as a guide to organized research in employment management, 

industrial relations, training, and working conditions. 

About a year ago a conference was held in Washington, D. C., under 
the auspices of the Engineering Foundation and National Research 
Council to consider the practicability of bringing about cooperation 
among the many bodies conducting research relating to persons em- 
yjloyed in industry and commerce, from management to unskilled 
labeeh This conference, which was attended by 40 representatives 
of organizations of labor, manufacturers, employment managers, engi- 
neers, physicians, educators, economists, and social workers, re- 
quested the Bureau of Labor Statistics to undertake a survey of exist- 
ing agencies whose activities include studies and investigations rela- 
ting to the employee and his job. The above bulletin contains the 
results of this survey arranged in the form of a handbook for ready 
reference. It describes the research activities of about 300 bureaus, 
associations, foundations, laboratories, and university departments, 
which deal with the problems of an employment manager’s oflice, 
vocational psychology, wage systems, cost of living and budgets, em- 
ployee representation, training of managers, foremen and workmen, 
whether in educational institutions or in the factory, the relation of 
hours of labor, fatigue, lighting; ventilation, food, etc., to output and 
health of workers, occupational diseases and health hazards in the 
various industries, safety codes and appliances for the prevention of 
accidents, and the special problems connected with the employment 
of women and young persons, immigrants, colored workers, the handi- 
capped or disabled, and the mentally deficient or unstable. 

The industrial engineer, the employment manager, the trade-union 
official, the educational director in retail store or factory, the voca- 
tional counselor in the public schools, the industrial physician, and 
the social worker will all find information useful to them in this com- 
pendium. 


International Labor Conference at Geneva.' 


T's Third International Labor Conference was held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, October 25 to November 19, 1921, with represen- 
tation from nearly 40 Governments. Some 400 delegates and 
technical advisers were in attendance. 
Lord Burnham, of Great Britain, the Fs wee ee of the London 
‘ 


Daily Telegraph, was elected president. Cincinato Da Silva Braga, 
one of tis Gisvernment delegates from Brazil; Johannes Sigfrid, em- 
ployees’ delegate from Sweden; and Leon Jouhaux. workers’ 
delegate from France, were elected vice presidents. 

One of the early actions of the conference was to eliminate from the 
agenda the item-on the adaptation to agricultural Jabor of the Wash- 





‘ Sources: Mimeographed material from office of the American correspondent of the International Labor 
Office, Washington, D. C., and current numbers of the Daily Intelligence, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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ington conference’s decisions relative to the regulation of hoy 
work. About the end of October committees were organized to 
sider the different propositions for discussion and to submit the ; 
of their deliberations to the conference in plenary session. The | 
on the amended agenda are given below in italics. Under eac/) . 
ject is a brief résumé of some of the important provisions ado): 
connection with that subject. An adopted convention does not | 
into force until the ratifications of two members of the Interna: 
Labor Organization have been signed by the secretary gener»! 
such convention is not bindmg upon any other individual m. 
until that member’s ratification is registered with the secretariat 
most of the conventions it is agreed that certain provisions t), 
will be brought into operation by ratifying members not late: 
January 1, 1924. 


Reform of Constitution of the Governing Body ot the International | 
O fice. 


A decision was reached by the committee of selection, to whic! 
subject was assigned, to refer the matter to the next conferen 
the reform of constitution would involve a revision of some o! | 
articles of the peace treaty. It was also decided to call upo: 
governing body of the International Labor Office to study and : 
to the next international conference on certain questions conne 
with the proposed alteration of such treaty. 


Adaptation to agricultural labor of the Washington conference's decis 


(a) Measures for the prevention of unemployment. 


A draft recommendation was adopted that each member of the 
International Labor Organization should consider measures to )1v- 
vent or provide against unemployment amongst agricultural workers, 
such measures to be suitable to the agricultural and economic coid'- 
tions of each member’s country. It is also recommended that with 
such suitableness in mind, each member should examine the advise- 
bility— 

(1) of adopting modern technical methods to bring into cultivation land whic 
present not worked or only partially developed, but which could by such mea 
made to yield an adequate return; 

(2) of ee the adoption of improved systems of cultivation and the more 
intensive use of the land; 

3) of providing facilities for settlement on the land; 

4) of taking steps rendering work of a temporary nature accessible to unem| 
agricultural workers by means of the provision of transport facilities; 

(5) of developing industries and supplementary forms of employment which 
provide occupation for agricultural workers who suffer from seasonal unemployi\' 
provided steps be taken to insure that such work is carried on under equitable 
tions; 

(6) of taking steps to encourage the creation of agricultural workers’ coopers! 
societies for the working and purchase or renting of land; and of taking steps ‘| 
end to increase agricultural credit especially in favor of cooperative agriculturs 
ciations of land workers established fer the purpose of agricultural production. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS. 
(6) Protection of women and children. 


A draft convention was adopted to prohibit the employment of 
children under the age of 14 years in public or private agricultural 
undertakings or branches thereof except ‘outside of hours fixed for 
school attendance.’’ Such employment shall not be of a character 

rejudicial to school attendance. To facilitate practical vocational 
instruction school attendance hours may be so arranged as to allow 
“the employment of children on light agricultural work and in par- 
ticular on light work connected with the harvest, provided that such 
employment shall not reduce the total annual period of school at- 
tendance to less than eight months.”’ 

The foregoing shall not be applicable to the work of children in 
technical schools “ provided such work is approved and supervised 
by public authority.” 

‘A recommendation was adopted that members of the International 
Labor Organization take measures to regulate night work in agricul- 
ture for children and young persons so that those under 14 years of 
age shall be insured of a rest period of not less than 10 consecutive 
hours, and between the ages of 14 and 18 years a rest period of not 
less than nine consecutive hours. 

A recommendation was adopted that each member of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization take steps for the regulation of women 
wage earners’ employment in agricultural undertakings at night, so 
as to insure such workers a rest period of not less than nine hours. 
When possible such hours shall be consecutive. 

A recommendation was adopted that the members of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization take steps to insure protection before and 
after childbirth to women wage earners in agriculture, such protection 
to be similar to that provided for women in industry and commerce 
by the Washington convention. 


Special measures for the protection of agricultural workers. 
(a) Technical agricultural education. 


The following recommendation was adopted: 


That each member of the International Labor Organization endeavor to develop 
vocational agricultural education and in particular to make such education available 
to agricultural wage earners on the same conditions as to other persons engaged in 
agriculture. 

_ That a report be sent to the International Labor Office at regular intervals contain- 
ing as full information as possible as to the administration of the laws, the sums ex- 
pended, and the measures taken in order to develop vocational agricultural education. 


(b) Living-in conditions of agricultural workers. 


_A reeommendation was adopted that each member of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, not having already doneso, should take steps 
for the lation of living-in conditions of agricultural workers, due 
consideration to be given to the special circumstances affecting agri- 
cultural Tabor in the country involved. Existing organizations of 
employers and workers concerned in such regulations are to be con- 
sulted. Provisions include heated rooms, unless climatic conditions 
make heating unnecessary; in accommodating groups of workers, a 
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separate bed for each worker; facilities requisite for personal ¢|).,;,. 
liness; separation of sexes; and, in the case of families, adeqixt, 
accommodation for children. It is also recommended that “st.!)\,. 
cowhouses and open sheds should not be used for sleeping quart: 


(c) Guaranty of the rights of association and combination. 


A draft convention was adopted providing that each member +. \\j- 
fying such convention shall endeavor to secure the same righi!s «| 
association and combination to those engaged in agriculture as 1» 
accorded industrial workers, and to repeal any provisions “restricting 
such rights in the case of those engaged in agriculture.”’ 


~ 


(d) Protection against accident, sickness, invalidity, and old age. 


A draft convention was adopted providing that each mem!) 
the International Labor Organization ratifying such conven 
undertake the extension to agricultural wage earners of the mem!) 
laws and regulations providing “compensation for personal injury 
arising out of or in the course of their employment.’ — 

A draft recommendation was adopted that each member of ||. 
International Labor Organization should extend to agricultural wa 
earners the member’s laws and regulations providing insurance agin! 
sickness, invalidity, old age, and other social hazards of a similar 
character. 


, = 


Disinfection of wool infected with anthrax spores. 


A resolution was adopted to the effect that the economic ini FD 
humanitarian aspects of the question of universal compulsory < | 
fection of wool and hair infected with anthrax have not yet | 
studied adequately enough to warrant the conclusion of an inte: 
tional convention. The conference therefore requested the gov «ri- 
ing body to appoint an advisory committee to study the que-i\. 
and report to the pot body in advance of the Internation: 
Labor Conference of 1923. The conference was of the opinion t)i:' 
the cooperation of the United States should bednvited. Such con- 
mittee was also requested to make a separate report on the eradicn- 
tion of anthrax among animals, which the conference looked uv 
as “‘the ultimate solution of the problem.” 

Record was made in this resolution of the seriousness of the haz:r's 
to workers of infection by anthrax from skins, hides, and other 1:- 
terials and of the advisability of carefully studying this subjec'. 


Prohibition of the Use of White Lead in Paint. 


A draft convention was adopted providing that each ratifying mei- 
ber undertake the prohibition (artistic printing or fine Jing 
exempted) of “the use of white lead and sulphate of lead and o! «!! 
peotecee containing these pigments in the internal painting of | 

uildings,” except where the use of such materials is regarde:! is | 
necessary for r ad stations or industrial establishments, ‘‘by tle |~ 
competent authority after consultation with the employers’ ind | 
workers’ organizations concerned.” No males under 18 and 
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no females shall be allowed in industrial painting work “involving 
the use of white lead or sulphate of lead or other products containing 
these pigments.” For the education of apprentices in their trade 
exceptions may be made under certain conditions. 

Prohibition shall take effect six years from the date of adjourn- 
ment of the Third International Labor Conference. 

Statistics as to both morbidity and mortality from lead poisoning 
among painters shall be secured. 

This draft convention also includes the principles for regulating 
the use of white lead, sulphate of lead, and of all products containing 
such pigments in operations in which their use is permitted. 


Weekly Rest Day in Industrial and Commercial Employment. 


A draft convention was adopted peorscing that the entire staff in 
any public or private industrial undertaking or in any branch of such 
undertaking shall, with certain exceptions, enjoy in every 7 days 
a rest period of at least 24 consecutive hours. Wherever possible 
such period of rest “‘shall be granted simultaneously to the whole 
staff of each undertaking,” but shall be fixed wherever possible to 
coincide with the traditional or customary rest days of individual 
countries or districts. 

Persons employed in an industrial undertaking in which members 
of only one Eaaily are engaged are excepted from this weekly rest 
provision. The convention also provides for other exemptions. 

A recommendation was also passed providing that measures be 
taken for the granting of a weekly rest day in commercial estab- 
lishments. 


Prohibition of Employment of Persons Under Age of 18 as Trimmers 
or Stokers. 


A draft convention was adopted fixing the minimum age at which 
young persons may be employed on vessels as trimmers and stokers 
at 18 years. War ships are excluded from the term vessel. [Excep- 
tion is also made taschool ships or training ships when the children’s 
work is under public supervision and approval, to vessels “ mainly 
propelled by other means than steam,’ and to work under certain 
other specified circumstances. 


Medical Examination of Children Employed on Vessels 


A draft convention was adopted providing that the “employment of 
any child or young person on any vessel other than vessels upon which 
members of the same family are employed, shall be conditional on 
the production of a medical certificate attesting fitness for such 
work, signed by a doctor approved by competent authority.” War 
ships are excluded from this provision. ; 

en young persons under 18 years of age are continued in employ- 
ment atsea, they shall be subject to medical examinations at intervals 
not exceeding one year. Medical certificates attesting fitness for such 
work must also be presented as a result. Should the date of the 
expiration of a medical certificate arrive in the course of a voyage 
such certificate shall remain in force until the close of said voyage. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
Resolution in re International Inquiry on Unemployment. 


WARD the end of the conference there was considerable | 

cussion on the world-wide tragedy of unemployment, an‘ , 
resolution was passed instructing the International Labor Offi 
make an inquiry into the national and international aspects of | 
situation and to call into collaboration the financial and econo 
section of the League of Nations. 

An amendment to the resolution was carried empowering 
governing body of the International Labor Office to take the necess.ir\ 
steps “‘for the convocation of an international conference which w«ii\\ 
study the remedies of an international character likely to put an 
to the unemployment crisis.’’ 


Close of the Sessions. 


BEFORE the final adjournment of the conference on November | 

the president paid a high tribute to the work of the Internationa! 
Labor Office and urged organized publicity to make known in all paris 
of the world what is being done along international labor lines to 
carry out the “mandate of the Peace Conference.” 


PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 
Ts following tables are based on figures which have been 


received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices.' 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on Novem- 
ber 15, 1920, and on October 15 and November 15, 1921, as well as 
the percentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, 
the price of flour was 7.3 cents per pound on November 15, 1920; 
5.4 cents per pound on October 15, 1921; and 5.1 cents per pound 
on November 15, 1921. These figures show a decrease of 30 per 
cent in the year and 6 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food,? combined, showed a 
decrease of 22 per cent in November, 1921, as compared with Novem- 
ber, 1920, and a decrease of 1 per cent in November, 1921, as com- 
pared with October, 1921. 


TaBLE 1—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE NOV. 15, 1921, COMPARED WITH OCT. 15, 1921, AND 
NOV. 15, 1920. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.| 





Per cent of increase 
, | (+) or decrease 
Average retau price on— ry” 
Average retail price on | (~) Nov. 15, 1921, 
| compared with 
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Nov. 15, Oct. 15, | Nov. 15 Nov. 15, 
1920. 1921. 921. | 1920. 
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Cents. | Cents. 

43.5 | 37. 
32. 
27. 
19. 
13. 
36. 
41. 
48.3 | 
30. 
37. 
33. 
14. 
13. 
53. 
30. 
28. ¢ 
32. 
17. ‘ 
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Ham 
SS 
caw SES EES, eae 
Salmon, canned..............-...-.. | 
Milk, fresh 
Milk, evaporated 
Butter 69. 
Oleomargarine d 41. 
Nut margarine 35. 
28. 
31. 4 | 

‘In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and dry goods 
from each of 51 cities. Previous to 1921 prices of gas were published only in the June issue, bul begin- 
hing in 1921 nae hy rin the July and November issues ry goods prices appear regularly in the April, 
July, Oetober, and December issues of the MONTHLY LaBor Review. 

* The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been used 
from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork 
chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, 
coffee, and tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the weighted 
aegregates for each month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE NOV. 15, 1921, COMPARED WITH OCT. 15, 192), 
NOV. 15, 1920—Concluded. 














Average retail price on— 








Nov. 15, | Nov. 15, 























1 See footnote 2, p. 57. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail 
fied food articles on November 15, 1913 and 1914, an 
ear from 1917 to 1921, together with the percen 
ovember of each of these specified years compared \ 
rice per pound of brea 
ovember, 1914, 6.4 cents 


15 of each 
changes in 


November, 1913. For example, the 
November, 1913, was 5.6 cents; in | 
November, 1917, 9.9 cents; in November, 1918, 9.8 cents; in Novi 
ovember, 1920, 11.6 cents; and in Noven 
ber, 1921, 9.3 cents. As compared with the average price in Noy «1 
ber, 1913, these figures show the following percentage. incre: 
14 per cent in November, 1914; 77 per cent in November, 1°'\7; 
75 per cent in November, 1918; 82 per cent in November, 1°19; 

cent in November, 1920; and 66 per cent in November, |!)2!. 
e cost of the various articles of food, combined, showed i 
increase of 45 per cent in November, 1921, as compared with Nov«in- 


ber, 1919, 10.2 cents; in 
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ber, 1913. 


Article. Unit. 
1921. 
Cents. Cenjs. | 
Eggs, strictly fresh.................- Dozen......... 86. 1 69.5 
BL GUTENE, 6 oc ncchepecdtior ian st ee 66. 2 q 46. 4 
Bread....... Pabeak cgeveehseechs 4b 0c Peuges.2632. 11.6 9.5 9.3 
anodes dennituandade dunno do. ....%.. 7.3 5.4 5.1 
is. .cckudncaitiessdxdpcss¢ ses is kes<ns 5.9 4.3 4.2 
TS NE Pe ee ee ee Get; 1iiii 11.5 9.8 9.7 
ns snnsllvescnghioeseise on 8&oz. package 14.3 12.0 11.9 
Cream of Wheat..................... 28-02. _— 30. 4 29. 7 29.7 
ES ere: Coe a ope ee er Pound........ 22. 0 20. 4 20. 4 
Di hh «i cetttbenecweneigs whee © be ite: 14.2 9.3 9.4 
ods . Sisk lok 40d ac'os sbbied , eae 10. 1 8.2 8.2 
a I SS | Weert aeeri 3.3 3.5 3. 2 
WE te wade secs lc tp ivoocs cece Gl. feast 4.3 6.5 7.5 
NE EE oon ne cs sb ocsnecnss> ah is cdi zs 3.5 4.8 4.6 
ss 05 ako v's wb obs cnhaccees No. 2 can 16. 5 .0 | 13.9 
Corn, canned................. SP tbe» es. 18.3 ba] 16. 1 
8 ea ee 19. 0 9 17.8 
omatoes, canned................... 7 ea: 13.7 .9 | 13.0 
Sugar, granulated................... Pound. ....... 12.8 4.9 6.7 
ey sell Reganin iris Satine Bes cand 73.6 eg 69. 1 
ee ae aS 41.3 5.6 35. 5 
awe Sh dade dbdicetcdsece wees ee 27.1 a. 18.9 
ES ange ee a 32. 3 Pe 26. 1 
8 SE BES oe RES. Doren........- 46. 6 8.8 | 37.8 
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TABLE 2—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT OF 
INCREASE OR DECREASE NOV. 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED WITH 
NOV. 15, 1913. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 





Per cent of increase (+) or 
decrease (—) Noy. 15 of each 
specified year compared 
with Nov. 15, 1913. 


Average retail price Nov. 15— 


Article. 





| | | 
1914 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1921 | 1914) 1917 | 1918 1919/1920 1921 
| 
Cts. Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
Sirloin steak 5. 4) 25. 5! 31.6) 40. 5) 39. 3) 43. 5) 35.7 
Round steak ° 22. 8| 23. 4 29. 7} 38. 5) 36. 31. 
ib roast......--+---|---d0......] 19.8] 20.3) 25. 1] 32.0) 30 25. 
Chuck roast.........- ..-do......} 16. 3} 16.7} 21. 1) 27. 5) 24 19, 
Plate beef wie 2. 4) 12. 7| 16.2) 21. 2) 17. ; 12. 
Pork chops.........-- ‘ 4 . 8!) 34.6) 43.3) 42. = 
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' See footnote 2, p. 57. 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 ari ics 
of food * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles {},,; 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1920, and in Noveynbey [N 
1921. , 


0°” 
TaBLe 3.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND A\jopy) 19 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, AND IN NOVEMBER, 192 ; reli 
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* Although monthly prices of 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices of 1|y * 
of these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,‘ by years from 907 to 
1920, and by months for 1920 and 1921.° These index numbers, or 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100, and are computed 
hy dividing the average price of each commodity for each month and 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. These 
jgures must be used with caution. For example, the relative price 
of rib roast for the year 1920 was 168, which means that the average 
money price fer the year 1920 was 68 per cent higher than the average 
money price for the year 1913. The relative price of bacon for the 
vear 1919 was 205 and for the year 1920, 194, which figures show a 
drop of 11 points but a decrease of only 5 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing the 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginnmg with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used.' For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord- 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to the 
consumption in 1918, see Monruty Lasor Review for March, 1921 
\p- 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 63 pictures more readily to 
the ey the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 


PPPS ff ee = 
oo Ge 


-~—-—_ om ee @ 


given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down in November, 1921, to approximately where it was in June, 
1917. The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,’ because 
the pereentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown 
than on the arithmetic scale. 


‘ See footnote 2, p. 57. 

» For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 

6 For a diseussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on “‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts,’’ by 
Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LaBor REviIEW for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, ‘The ‘ratio’ charts,” 
by 45 jie Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association 
une, , 24 pp. 
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AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 eit). 


and November 15, 1921. For 12 other cities prices are sho, 
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Retail Prices of Food 


cities were not scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ART: 


[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail « 








Atlanta, Ga. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Birmingham, 
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this report, but in this Gey tt is coled “sirloin” steak. 





A Unit. Vv. 15— | Nov. ¥.15—| 
rticle. nit No a 15} ot tov | N° Oct, 
15, | 14, | 15, | 16, |} | 15," 
1921 leat. 1913} 1920 | 1922+| 1921+! 1913) 1929192! 
Cis. Cu. | Cts.| Cts.| Cis.\| Cts.\ Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
34. 2} 32.9) 22. 8} 42, OF 36.3) 34. as 42.9) 37. 
31, 5} 29.6) 21. 3} 40, 2) 33. 4) 30. 6} 23. OF 39. 1| 32 
26. 9) 24.9) 17. 5| 32, 3) 28. 6) 27, 0} 19. 4] 31.7) 26 
20. 0} 17.7) 15.0} 25,9) 19.7) 18.9) 16.5) 25.7) 20.7 
12.7} 11.7} 12,2) 27,5) 13.8) 13.4} 10.0) 17.0 13 
33.5} 32.1) 18,2] 43.1) 33.5, 20. 8] 23.0) 4.11 32. 
41. 7} 40. 1) 21. 5) 46, 6} 34. 8, 32.9) 34.0) 58.3) 44. 
48. 3} 46.7) 27. 5} 61, 1) 51. 1) 47. 8} 32. 0) 58.3) 51 
34. 6] 31. 2) 18. OF 39. 4) 32.3) 30. 21.9) 44. 5) 36. 
35. 7; 34.0) 20. 2) 43. 5) 39.0, 36,9) 19.3) 38.8 35. 
20, 2} 19. 6)..... 95.1) 29.5 28.3)..... 40. 1) 35. 
17. 8| 17.8, 8. 7} 16,0} 12. Of 12.0) 10.0) 5. O 20. 0 
14.7) 14. 7Z|....- 14, 6] 12. 3 12.6)..... 16. 0} 14. 7 
52. 5) 52. 3) 38.4) 73,4) 57. 2) 58.6) 41.7) 73. 1) 52. 4 
$2. 5 33. 3}..... 41, 0} 28.7) 28. 2)..... 42, 2) 36. 
29. 2} 29. 6)..... 34, 8] 27.2) 28. 1)..... 40. 1} 32. 
32. 4} 32. 7} 23. 3}.40, 4} 33. 2}. 33.3) 23. 0) 39. 4) 32. 
18. 4 16.9 15. 0} 28, 3} 17.0} 16. 4) 15. 2) 28.8) 17 
20. 3} 20. 0)..... 28, 3) 19. 7) 19. 8)....- 33. 1} 24. 
48.1) 54.0) 45.9) 87.1) 57.2) 73.0) 39.0) 73.9) 46. 
Re OS | 88. 1) 63. 6) 43. 5) 44. 4) 32.5) 65.0) 41.7 
10.9 9.9 5.5108 &6 86 5.4) 11.4) 9.5 
5.7} 5.6) 31) 7.2 53) 4.9) 3.6) 8.2) 6. 
3.1 2.9 2.6 49 34 321 25) 4.6) 3 
ise 1. Se ep 11,5) 93) 9 4).....| 14.3) 11. 
Corn flakes.............. 8-02. pkg... 13. 10. 3} 10. 5)..... 14. le. 
Cream of Wheat......... 28-02 vr 31. 1} 30. 27. 9}. 28, 2)..... 33. 1/ 30. § 
Macaroni................ Pound...... 21. 7} 21. 20. 2} 20. 5}..... 23. 1) 20. 6 
CRI ORE Ae ee 91) 8 9.3} 9.5} 82 14.1) 9 
Beans, navy. ...........}..... a 9.6) 9.6 7.9 8.0)..... 12.2) 9 
he EE ER Ray peepee ee 4. 4. 3. 3. 2.2 45) 48 
| SR i oknvig.ecliien. niet & 1] 8.9)..... 41) 6.2) 7. + 5&4 7.7 
Cabbage... .............)}..... do... ... 5.9 5.5).....) 26 4.0) 4,2)..... 5.2) 6.3 
baked. .......... No. 2 can. 13.9} 14. 0)..... 14, 8} 12.7) 42. 7}..... 18. 2} 16.0. | 
Corn, canned............|..... aE 16. 2} 16. 3}.....) PR 1) 16.0) 15.6)..... 18.9) 17.9 
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51 Cities on Specified Dates. 


for November 15, 1913, for November 15, 1920, and for October 15 
for the same dates with the exception of November, 1913, as these 


oF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATEs. 


As some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.] 
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Taste 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTIC! 


for which are here quoted is known as “ porterhouse” in most of the cities includ. \1 
in this chty it is called éramp” steak. 
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OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD rf 
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51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. 











OR 
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| Washington, 1p ; 






































Seattle, Wash Springfield, Ill. 
te 
Article | 
' vem. ms shee 5% Oct. | Nov.| Nov.| Oct. Nov.) ~~ 
15, , 15, | 15, | 15, | 
1913. | 1920. | 1922- | 1922. | 1920. | 1921. |1921.| 19,4 
Cts. | Cts. Cts.| Cts. 
Sirloin steak. ........... Pound...... 30.0} 29.3 31. 4) 26.5 
NES chbedecseciiceech i, 6h vibe 26. 25.7 29. 7) 22. 5 
Rib roast ...............|..... sede 23. 22. 22. 5) 21. 0 
Chuck roast.............|....- | “ESREA 16. 15. 6 17.6 
Plate beef...............|.-..- — eRe 12.1) 12.1 12. 6} 12. 8) 
Pork chops cid athdundbbcds 4® Oe. tide 37.0] 35. 29. 3) 21.4 
TNS ots « shctbehedescdietcce pS 50.2) 48. 37. 1| 26. 4 
Ad Do cédil nnadee dulece oe G6. codde §2. 50. 45. 3) 31.3 
BE edidien cveduadatesssiidacé GO. siide 27.1) 26. 30. 6} 19. 1 
| TRS MPR IS SLT do...... 32.3} 33. 29.7; 21.3 
Salmon (canned)........)..... eee fo 31.6] 31.7 38 3)..... 
Milk, fresh jthoceseue cost) A siazedec 12. 12. 12.55 9.0 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-160z.can. 12.3} 12.3 14. 2)..... 
Butter. .................| Pound...... 52. 8} 52. §2. 4| 40.3 
Oleomargarine..........|..... MDs iwese 30.0} 30.3 29. 9)..... 
Nut margarine..........|..... do...... 30. 3} 30. 28. 8|..... 
CR ddoctizibovedbocdbibes’d Oe. bi dsc 32.6) 33. 33. 8} 23. 5 
Pi tonde ch pessbvececstieccd nh, dh.ooe 17. 17.1 15. 1} 15. 0 
SR ES ERI CET do...... 23.9) 23. 21. 0j..... 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... Dozen. ..... 62.3) 65. 63. 3| 47. 9) 
Eggs, storage...........|..-.. OS. sodas 45.0} 49. 46. 3) 35. 0 
Bread..........--....... Pound...... 9.3 8 10.4) 5.7 
OS eR SRE Oe ee 4. 4. 5. 3. 
Corn meal..............|..... do...... 4. 4.1 4.3} 2. 
Rolled oats.............j.-..- do...... 8&8} 8 10. 7j..... 
Corn flakes. .... ee oes. botbed 14.7] 13.5) 13. 13. 3}..... 
Cream of Wheat ........ 28-02. Li tadbdes 31.5} 30.7] 30. 30. 5)..... 
Macaroni............... Pound...... a Be 18. 18. 20. 6)..... 
Dans tbcbhcodscccs thoes do...... 15. 9. 10. 1 9.3) 9.4 
Beans, navy............|..... Pairs dvdssccts 8 7.7 7.7 5 cae 
Potatoes. ....... Benacstelbncin do...... 1.4 am 3 2. 3. 1.8) 
Steno. Se ERE wr: do wie a adil 3.7 6.0 7. 6. § eed 
OS RSS Bs tet bchicihed bdile 
Beans, baked...........| No. 2can 19. 7.0) 17.1 14 1)..... 
Cece benas ehewebal i iiicsodek 8. A Bib Eisen 
cea ddetnacialné-ebaw 17. 0)..... 
Lc cctebicns Mick ueke 13. O..... 
.....-.| Pound...... 7. 5.1 
bc ee 73. 7] 87. 5 
Ae MAR = ee 35. 3} 28. 
Radin’ cede 19. 2)..... 
Dic <dndibe 60ccccba teint Ae» oss cles 29. 8)..... 
Ds cbleGWees v0.00 cul MR s bb cb clietecd 10. 6)..... 
TAL Ee SiR SOR es FS Re PERS S 58. 2)..... 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food’ in November, 1921, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in November, 1920, and in October, 
1921. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and 
the one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the 
bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are 
based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers 
and on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.* 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of November 98 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The fol- 
lowing were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the 
following-named 38 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent in 
his report in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New York, 
Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., Providence, 
Rochester, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Savannah, 
Scranton, Springfield, Ill., and Washington, D. C. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in November: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING OCTOBER. 








Geographical division. 


Central. Western 


North South | North | South 


Atlantic. | Atlantic. | Central. 








Percentage of received 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received. ....... 





| 


i 





’ For list of articles, see footnote 2, p. 57. 

* The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is 

ven in the MONTHLY LaBor Review for November, 1918, pp. 9and9%5. The consumption figures which 

ve been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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TaB.e 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN NOVEMEEFp 
1921, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN OCTOBER, 1921, NOVEMBER, 1920, AND W 17 1{ 
THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States. 


HE following table shows the average retail. prices of coal on 
November 15, 1920, and’ on October 15 and November 15, 1°21, 
for the United States and for each of the cities included in thie 

total for the United States. Prices for coal are secured from tic 
cities from which monthly retail prices of food are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices «re 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of t/ic 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to = 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do 1: 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where :n 


extra handling is necessary. 


1 Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issu 
the MonTHLY Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these have been secured and pu monthly 
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AVERAGE ed PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON NOV. 15, 1920, AND ON OCT. 15 AND NOV. 15, 1921. 


City, and kind of coal. 
Oct, 15. Nov. 15. 





d States: 
Veneeieendll anthracite— 
tove 


. 216 | $15. 073 
16. 292 . 105 
Bituminous ; . 525 . 402 
enna donee op ss caccasdsédadedecss.sss 4. 375 | . 833 | 
Baltimore, Md.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
. 958 | 
. 750 
&. 079 


. 746 


5. 500 
5. 500 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Pennsylvania enthrectte— 
Sto . 500 
Ch . 400 
Buffalo, N 
Peonepiventl anthracite— 
Stove 


Cincinnati Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Cleveland, Ohio: 
oe anthracite— 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF Fray POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 


USE, ON NOV. 15, 1920, AND 





—_— — a 





? 
City, and kind of coal. 


OV. 15, 1921—Continued. 


1921 





Oct. 15. 











Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


wees see cess eseseeesaeeserereseseesseseeerere® 


SSCS SEES SEES ESSE SEE EEE HEHEHE HEE HEE HESS HHHEEOe 


Pre r ree et eee eee 
ree re ee ee ee ee el 


Stove.........--- a oe ee cen degec sésdakeupennnnsnapooes 
Chestnut. ........-2----....s000 EEE SS ES SEP IF 17. 000 
OUS . . «sees rr rerr err eee ee eee tee eee ee 11. 176 

{vania anthracite— 
rrr rrrrrrrrrrr rrr trier 18. 000 
Chestnut. ......-...- ee cece nc ccce scence ncceencseeeeee 18, 000 
Te Sonn wah ci ket waddecesectse Jeet 15. 000 


Stove..........----- eee Peewee wee eer aie MPN re ed 
Chestnut.........- “sen eeeeeeee eerereereeerre eeeeeeee ** 
Conn.: 


Chestnut...........---- jotiedn abe 1, SRE 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 


A RR Eee ae 


bow Seb ee cc cece ssh esserrebesesseseessasseseeses 





eee eee eee eeee 


a on dbodaces ce thernconseccccccsccenccebeccccccccioccccccccesses 


18. 390 
15. 547 


13. 600 


FRB 
BEE 





eBe FEB BBE EF 
wes 388 83 





16. 875 
16. 833 
8. 100 


16. 500 
11, 333 


18. 000 
18. 000 
8. 393 


16. 150 
10. 602 


17. 950 
17. 950 
12. 486 


12. 875 





ere BBB BEF 
BES 385 885 





16, 875 
16. 833 
8. 100 






16. 500 
16. 500 
11. 333 


1S, 000 
LS. 000 
8. 393 


16. O10 
15. 950 
10. 611 






17. 950 
17.950 
12, 498 






12, 875 


12. 875 


14. 000 
14, 000 





18, 000 
18. 000 
10. 781 





13. 342 
13. 342 


14. 000 
14. 000 
9. 429 


22. 000 
22. 000 
12. 553 


Ss 


Sey 
2 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON NOV. 15, 1920, AND ON OCT. 15 AND NOV. 15, 192i—Concluded. 


—— — ——— a ———— 











1921 





City, and kind of coal. Nov. 15, 1920. 


Oct. 15. 





— 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennayivanis anthracite— 
a $14. 975 a $14. 313 
@ 14,975 @ 14, 281 


a 18. 500 a 15. 500 
a 18. 500 a 15. 667 
9. 125 6. 857 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 17. 280 15. 115 
17. 280 
14. 373 


14. 272 
Providence, R. I.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Stove b 17.100 

b 17.100 b 15. 000 

b 14. 667 


15. 500 
15. 500 
12. 528 


13. 400 
13. 500 


16. 250 
16. 250 
8. 400 


18. 458 
18. 492 
16. 824 


Furnace, 17. 900 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed............. TS ee ae See 18. 500 
Bituminous 10. 069 


Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
28. 650 


26. 750 
19. 400 


¢ 19. 100 
e 19. 100 
¢ 17.350 


9. 833 
9. 833 
411,612 
4.740 
a 15. 600 


@ 15. 529 
a 11.510 














charged for “binning.’’ Most customers require binning or basketing 


eighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
uded in the above prices. 
charges in Zone A were as follows: November, 1920, $1.85; October 
have been included in the averages. The cartage charges in 
from $1.55 to $3.05, according to distance. 


[81] 
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Wholesale Prices in November. 
A FURTHER slight drop in the general level of wholesale prio; 


ovember by information gathered by the Uniii 


States Department of Labor through the Bureau of La}; 


Statistics. 


the camer. month. | 
The um one decreases took place among farm products, particulay|, 


cotton, Ww 


and drugs, 
than in October. 


ousefurnishi 
In the groups of fuel and 


eat, rye, cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry. 
metals also were cheaper than in the month before. 
the general = level was reported for the 


s. The bureau’s weighted index number, based on 
commodities or price series, stands at 149 compared with 150 


~ 


i 
r 


Clothing and 
No change in 
oups of foods, chemic:|s 

oods, and miscellaneous commodities. 
uilding materials prices averaged higher 


Some of the more important changes occurring between Octolvr 
and November, as measured by average prices in each month, are 


as follows: 


arate ogy ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICE IN NOV). 


R AS COMPARED WITH OCTOBER, 1921, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 


























Increases. 
Commodity = Commodity. = Commodity. 
Farm products Cloths and clothing—Coned. Building materials. 
Corn, No.2 mixed, Chicago., 2.7 || Sheetin brown, 4/4 Brick, common building, 
; Chicago...... 2.1 ||  WareShoals, New York.| 2.4/| Cinéinnati.......”’. 
packers’ heavy na- Silk, Japan, Kansai, No. 1, Lumber: 
tive : CBicags, 6.7|| New York...” 18.7 || Douglas fir, at mill: 
Live stock, lam .| 2.7 || Wool, Ohio, Boston: ek a 
No. 1, Norfolk...| 4.8 || Fineclothing........... 3.6 a 
Hay, alfalfa, No. 1,“Kan- Half blood..............| 3.1} Oak, white, plain, N.Y || 
sas City.......... anew 4.1 | Pine, yellow, siding, | 
omy Fuel and lighting. t ae uiscscaphar----| 
nada Gasoline,motor, New York| 6.7 ie Noe York | 
Petroleum, crude, at wells: Turpentine, New York... 
Cheese, San Francisco.... 27.2 Kansas-Oklahoma. Mi 37.1 F | 
Coffee, Rio, New York....| 8. Pennsylvania...... "1 4g Chemicalsand drugs. | 
fresh: Petroleum, refined, N. Y | 
ite datGmbesococe 19.9 Standard white, 110° 13.6 Alum, lump, New York... 
>} ? Water white, 150° Sp 3. 4 Glycerine, refined, bik «ce 
Meat, Chicago: = : ; — Miscellaneous. | 
Bacon, rough sides...... 6.5 on run, f. o. b. mine, a | 
Beef, fresh, good native : sizes. Pitts. ‘ Bran, Minneapolis........ 
DONNER: sovbegecscneccce 4.9 , 71 Lubricatin , paraffin, 
Lamb, ag Pe i-8 “lp oe tad ; ak peaiorerac-- 
P iaienddili. ||” | cwpmtagecter res | x0) Bias iatigs 
Cloths and A Pp ew Yor 2.8 m ings, Min- 
ita Tin, Dig, ow York seee--| 5:0 neapolis........ —.. 
Denims, Mass. 2.20, New spelter), New 
BE dotobaiigapaesons oY ie seipepineaes ie 1.2 
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IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICE IN NOVEM- 
BER AS COMPARED WITH OCTOBER, 1921, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES—Con. 


Commodity. 
Farm products. 


Co 1, middling: 
New Orleams.......-.--- 
New York 

Rye, No. 2, cash, Chicago. . 

Wheat: ‘ 

No. 1, northern spring, 
Minneapolis 
No. 1, hard white, Port- 
land, Oreg 

Hides, calfskins, No. 1, 
Conenee "Chi ecceese eecee 

Live stock, Cihicago: 
Cattle, steers, good to 
Hogs, heavy 
Sheep, CWES ...----- pece 

Poultry, live, Chicago 

Food, ete. 


Butter, creamery, extra: 





New York 
Cheese, New York.... 
Flour, rye, white, Minne- 
apolis on demi peed ieecbess 
Flour, wheat: 
Patent, KansasCity..... 
Standard patent, Minne- 


Fruit, Chicago: 
Apples, Baldwin 
Lemons, California 
Oranges, California 

Lard, prime,contract, New 
York 

Meats: 
Hams, smoked, Chicago. 
Mutton, dressed, N.Y... 
Poultry, dressed, Chi- 


cago 
Oleo oil, extra, Chicago... . 
Rice, Blue Rose, 
Orleans 


Decreases. 


Commodity. 





Food, ete.—Concluded. 


Sugar,raw, New York 
Potatoes, white, Chicago. . 


Cloths and clothing. 


Shoes, factory: 
Men’s tan grain blucher. 
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Women’s, Goodyear 
welt, kid, lace 
Print cloths, 27in., Boston 
Muslin, bleached, Fruit 
ofthe Loom, 4/4, N.Y... 
Cotton yarns, Boston: 
Carded, 22/1 
Twisted 
Leather, Boston: 
Chrome calf, B 
Glazed kid, blae 
Broadcloth, 94 
New York 
French serge, factory 
Woolen yarns, P 


Fuel and lighting. 
Coal, semibituminous: 
Pocahontas, Norfolk... . 


Coke, Connellsville, fur- 
nace, at ovens 





| Metals and metal products. 


| Bar iron, refined iron bars, 
Pittsburgh 

Nails, wire, Pittsburgh... . 

| Pig iron, foundry, No. 2 
northern, Pittsburgh. ... 

Steel plates, tank, Pitts- 

| burgh 

| Steel rails, open hearth, 
Pittsburgh 

Steel, structural, Chicago. . 

Silver, bar, fine, N. Y 

Tin plate, domestic, coke, 
Pittsburgh 

Zinc, sheet, factory 





phia: 
Fine domestic, 2/50s .....| 


New River, Cincinnati. .| 











Commodity. 


Building materials. 


Glass, plate, 5 to 10 square 


feet, New York 


| Lath, eastern spruce, New 
York 


ork 


| Maple, New York 
| Linseed oil, raw, New 


York 
Chemicals and drugs. 


Alcohol, wood, refined, 
New Y¥ 

Soda, New York: 
Carbonate of 
Caustic... ....<. 
Nitrate of 


House-furnishing goods. 


Flassware, tumblers, one- 
third pint, factory 

Pails, 10-quart, galvan- 
ized iron, factory 

Tubs, galvanized iron, 
factory 


Miscellaneous. 


Cottonseed meal, New 
York 

Cottonseed oil, New York . 

Jute, raw, New 

Phosphate rock, 68 per 
cent, f. o. b. mines...... 

Hemp, Manila, New York 

Sisal, Mexican, New York. 

Tankage, 9 and 20 per 
cent, Chicago... .......- 

Coconut oil, crude, Pacific 
GUS bs ods bd ddd 54600 

Paper, newsprint, rolls, 
contract, f. o. b. mill 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS AND MON THs 
1913 TO NOVEMBER, 1921, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. ’ 


[1913= 100.] 















































Metals 
: Cloths | Fuel Build- | Chemi- | House-| y,, an 
Farm and Miscel- Mu 
~ | Food,| and and ing cals fur- — com. 
Year and month. ee ete. | cloth- | light- — mate- | and |nishing) 1" 
; ; ts. rials. | drugs. | goods. | ©"*- 
100 100 100 100 100 106 100 100 100 100 
97 99 100 103 107 100 101 100 100 100 
{ 97 96 100 98 102 101 101 100 98 J 
} 101 102 100 99 98 101 99 100 101 100 
: 103 102 100 100 99 98 100 100 100 i 
’ 103 103 98 96 97 101 99 99 100 
101 102 98 99 92 98| 100 99 99 100 
; 10 95 99 98 91 99 100 99 101 98 
; 104 104 99 95 85 97 99 99 97 100 
: 103 107 97 93 83 96 105 99 96 | 9 
} 105} 104] 100 93 97 94; 114 99 99 101 
102 106 96 93 83 04 103 99 100 » 
107 105 99 89 91 94 102 99 99 | 10 
i 108 104 99 90 102 93 108 99 9s 101 
105 | 103] 103 9 | 100 93] 124 99 9} 101 
oa 122 128} 119| 148; 101] 150) 115) 120 124 
108 113 110 105 126 99 150 105 107} 119 
{ 114 117 119 108 147 101 172 108 110 | 117 
a } 118 121 126 108 115 156 121 120 119 
‘ ; 136 140 138 133 151 101 150 124 132 | 4 
. 189 176 181 175 208 124 198 144 155 | 176 
} : 148 150 161 176 183 106 159 132 138 | 15] 
_ 1si| i182] 169] 184; 208; 14] 170/ 139) 149) 12 
a 199 181 187 192 257 132 198 152 153 | 186 
— 208 183 193 146 182 134 252 152 163 18] 
me |i 220 189 239 163 181 151 221 196 193 196 
Bis 207 187 211 157 174 136 232 161 178 185 
= |: 186 216 157 176 138 232 161 181 185 
> t 212 177 223 158 176 144 232 165 184 187 
:s ; 217| 178| 232] 157) 177) 146] 229| 172} 19) IW 
th 214 177 237 160 178 148 223 173 194 1% 
is 217+ 179 245 159 178 150 219 198 196 193 
224 184 249 166 184 154 216 199 190 19 
RY 230 191 252 166 185 157 222 221 191 202 
237 199 255 167 184 159 220 ‘226 194 207 
me | 4 201 257 167 187 158 218 222 196 204 
i ] 221 206 256 171 188 164 215 226 203 206 
; 222 210 250 171 184 164 195 227 204 206 
4 234 210 261 173 161 192 179 236 217 212 
‘ 222 207 234 170 172 161 191 218 212 208 
2. 218 196 223 169 168| 163 185 218 208 197 
a 228 203 216 168 162 165 183 218 217 201 
7 235 211 217 167 152 162 178 217 216 203 
x 240 214 228 167 152 164 179 217 213 20 
fs 231 204 258 170 154 175 174 233 212 20 
. 246 216 282 171 158 186 171 245 221 218 
tt 243 227 304 175 165 208 172 259 225 226 
i 226 211 306' 181 160 227 173 262 217 22 
230 211 313 181 161 231 174 264 220 22 
b 240 219 325 179 164 236 176 299 220 230 
Decem 244 234 335 181 169 253 179 303 220 238 
We Riccasccece.. ed 218 236 302 238 186 308 210 337 236 243 
anuary.......-. 246 253 350 184 177 268 189 324 7 248 
February.......| 287 244 356 187 | 189 300 197 329 227 249 
March.........- 239 246 356 192 192 325 205 329 230 233 
April........----| 24] 270| 353] 213) 195] 341| 212] 331] 238 268 
F . cccccescccs 244 287 347 235 193 341 215 339 246 272 | 
June........-- os 243 279 335 246 190 337 218 362 247 209 
July . “eee eeeeeee 236 268 317 252 191 333 217 362 243 263 
A ie aa 222 235 299 268 193 328 216 363 240 250 
September...... 210 223 278 284 192 318 222 371 239 243 
October......... 182 204 257 282 184 313 216 371 229 Jt 
November. ..... 165 195 234 258 170 274 207 369 220 dvi 
— pedeeee 144 172 236 157 266 188 346 205 189 
January.......-.+ 136 162 208 228 152 239 182 283 190 I 
February. ...... 129 150 198 218 146 221 178 277 180 lf 
March. ........- 125 150 192 207 139 208 171 275 167 163 
April... HB) Mi) 18) 1 138} 203 a4} 154) =| 
\ Peer 117 133 181 194 138 202 166 262 151 151 
June..... cunanen 113 132 180 187 132 202 166 250 150 148 
BEF ..« coccessese 115 134 179 184 125 200 163 235 149 148 
‘August..........| 8] 162} i709] 182] 120/ 198/ 161 230 147 153 
hee eel 122 146 187 178 120 193 162 223 146 153 
LS ebiose " 119 142 190 182 121 192 162 218 145 150 
November. ..... 114 142 186 186 119 197 162 218 145 149 
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Compared with prices in November, 1920, it is seen from the above 
table that the general level has declined 28 per cent. The greatest 
decrease is again shown for the group of house-furnishing goods, in 
which prices have fallen 41 per cent. Farm products were 31 per 
cent cheaper in November than in the corresponding month of last 
year, metals and metal products were 30 per cent cheaper, and fuel 
and building materials were 28 per cent cheaper. Food products 
in the aggregate have declined 27 per cent, chemicals and drugs 
21% per cent, and clothing 204 per cent since November of last year. 
In the group of miscellaneous commodities, including such important 
articles as cottonseed meal and oil, lubricating oil, jute, bran and mill- 
feed middlings, newsprint and wrapping paper, and wood pulp, the 
decrease has , 34 per cent. 
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Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the United States and Foreign 
Countries. 


HE index numbers of retail prices published by several foreign 
countries have been brought ponent te with those of this bureau 
in the subjoined table after having been reduced to a common 

base, viz, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base was selected 
instead of the average for the year 1913, which is used in other tables 
of index numbers compiled by the bureau, because of the fact that in 
some instances satisfactory information for 1913 was not available. 
For Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, 
and the city of Rome, italy, the index numbers are reproduced as 
published in the original sources. With three exceptions all these 
are shown on the July, 1914, base in the source from which the infor- 
mation is taken. ‘The index numbers for Belgium are computed on 
April, 1914, as the base period, those for Germany on the average of 
October, 1913, January, April, and July, 1914, while those for Rome 
are based on the first half of 1914. The index numbers here shown 
for the remaining countries have been obtained by dividing the index 
for each month specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or 
the nearest period thereto, as published. As shown in the table, the 
number of articles included in the index numbers for the different 
countries differs widely. These results should not, therefore, be con- 
sidered as closely comparable one with another. In one or two in- 
stances, also, the figures here shown are not absolutely comparable 
from month to month over the entire period, owing to slight changes 
in the list of commodities included at successive dates. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN (vip 
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COUNTRIES. 
{July, 1914100.) 

















United 
States: 22 
foodstuffs, 
to De- 
cem ber, 
Yearand | 1920; since 
month. that time, 
43 food- 
stuffs; 
51 cities 
(variable). 
Weighted. 
- 1914 
Be iagboees« 100 
October...... 103 
1915. 
January...... 101 
April......... 97 
Ce SEPP 38 
October. ..... 101 
P * 1916. 
anuary...... 105 
po ena 107 
PJ eee 109 
October... ... 119 
1917 
January...... 125 
February 130 
er 130 
April 142 
I sieeincsk i 148 
SUD: -ceccts- 149 
pe ae 143 
August...... 146 
September 150 
October... ... 154 
November 152 
December 154 
; 1918 
anuary...... - 157 
February .... 158 
March........ 151 
April......... 151 
Wo ho a00 ten 155 
Jume......... 159 
GUY s5.0% 040 164 
August....... 168 
November. . 179 
ber... 183 
j 1919. ” 
anuary...... 8 
February. . 169 
Maren........ 172 
pT. Mg aa 178 
MT adetinss 18h 
SOMOS oon sde 180 
, ie 186 
August....... 188 
September 184 
seater’ 184 
November 188 
eA 193 
} April 1914. 





.| Belgium: 
Australia:| 54 articles 
stuffs: (variable); 
30 towns. ee 
Weighted. weighted. 
100 1100 

Ft Se aS 

 § eae a 

_ 9 SPR, are 

BT oe igg taaateaie 
Pa. 











Canada: 
29 food- 
stuffs; 
60 cities. 
Weighted. 





Denmark: 
Family 
food 
budget; 


wat 


eet wwe we eee 





beginning month yom ed. 
* Average for October, 1913, January, April, and July, 1914. 


| France: 


i 


Family | 


budget, 13 articles. 





| Cities over 

, 10,000 

population 

(except 
Paris). 

| Weighted. 








| 


- 
| food 


Paris only | 


Weighted.) W: 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN OTHER 
} COUNTRIES—Continued. 


COMPARISON OF RETAIL PRICE CHANGES. 














France: Family 
budget, 13 articles. 


ms ag 


United 
States: 22 
foodstuffs, 

to De- 


cember, 
1920; since 


Denmark: 
Family | 
food Cities over 
budget; 10,000 
5 persons. 'population) Paris only. 
eighted.| (except | Weighted. 
| Paris). 
| Weighted. 


Germany: 
Family 
food bud- 
get; 5 per- 
sons. 


Weighted. 


.| Belgium: 
*| 54 articles 
(variable); 
Brussels. 
Not 


‘| weighted. 








1920. 
January 
February. ... 











August....... 
September. .. 











Switzer- 


Norway: land: 9 

















2 
5 eset ‘ month specified. 





Family 
food 
budget. 
Weighted. 








6° Year 1913. 


¢ For calendar year. 
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Africa: 18 
foodstuffs; 
9 towns. 
Weighted. 


21 articles; 
44 towns. 
Weighted. 


oups of 

oodstufts. 
Not 

weighted. 








212 





1 Previous mozth. 


® August. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN OT Hp 
































COUNTRIES—Concluded. 
Italy: 
Great y, Nether- New 7 Switeer 
Britain: | *@™Uy | jands: 27 | Zealand: | Norway: | South || sweden: | janis 
Year and 21 food- | piudget: | foodstufis;| 59 food- food» foodstuffs:| 24 atticles;) gx ' 
month. stuffs; 5 nS ter- stuffs; budget 9 town ”’ 44 towns. | foo fF 
600 towns. ome. m. 25 towns. Weighted. Weighted Weighted .| — 
Weighted. Weighted.| Weighted. Weighted. wi 
bd | 
1918. | 
January...... 206 APS ar MER Te cdsccss kee 128 221 
February 208 Aiea s i clnahewdea 129 227 
March. . . 207 CU BE das accacedas 131 235 ‘ 
"> iiss =f RR EE Biicslce decide 134 247 
i ipa taken 207 SSE | RRS: 3 136 258 
i. 4 phaehi 208 MEER pvcscvena Se a 135 261 0 
Bs cincnceas 210 | Set 139 279 134 268 
August....... 218 | RNR A Tah con abaded 134 280 
September 216 TE siccnnpeial Si sun omaed’ 135 284 
ee 229 tea eee a 139 310 
November 233 | = aaaee 144 275 135 320 
229 | a a 150 275 134 330 59 
1919 
January...... 230 259 195 145 279 136 339 
February 230 258 212 142 278 137 334 
March... ..... 220 243 141 278 137 331 257 
feel Desowrendé 213 230 196 142 276 139 337 
aes 207 232 186 142 283 139 328 
MNS oscccewd 204 225 204 143 290 141 319 61 
Rs ocnsand 209 206 210 14 289 139 310 |..... 
August....... 217 207 207 146 291 145 313 
September 216 214 203 148 298 145 eae 
October. ..... 222 241 204 150 300 14 307 
November. . 4 231 246 202 153 297 167 309 
Be 234 252 199 155 299 170 307 45 
1920. 
January...... 236 275 203 158 299 177 298 | 244 
F 235 299 205 160 297 187 290 |... 
March........ 233 300 205 162 298 183 291 244 
io iantigie we 6 235 310 206 162 305 183 297 243 
Putnam coed 246 325 209 163 311 188 204 |..... 
JUNC. ......4 255 315 210 163 311 194 mee i...... 
. 258 318 217 167 319 197 297 246 
August....... 262 322 219 171 333 196 os j..... 
September . 267 324 223 173 336 195 307 |. 
October...... - 270 341 226 177 340 197 306 62 
November. . . 291 361 220 176 342 196 303 |. 
December 282 375 208 179 342 188 204 |..... 
1921. 
January...... 278 367 199 178 334 172 283 243 
February . 263 376 200 175 308 165 262 2 
March........ 249 386 199 169 300 160 253 234 
alg brneee ced 238 432 193 169 300 156 248 231 
ndctakiin’ 232 420 189 167 292 152 237 21 
June. ........ 218 409 186 166 290 144 234 210 
ae 220 402 185 164 292 139 232 214 
FD. wei peveces 226 416 184 163 297 134 234 209 
September. .. 225 430 184 161 290 133 228 206 











Prices of Farm Products in the United States. 


RECENT bulletin of the United States Bureau of Markets and 

ve Estimates * gives the prices paid to producers of farm 

ucts, by months, from August, 1909, to July, 1921, shows 

the relation between farm prices and wages, and gives the purchasing 
wer of farm products from August, 1909, to June, 1921, by months. 
ere is, according to the report, a very great similarity in the 
behavior of prices during the War of 1812, Civil War, and World 


y States. t of Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates. Prices of {arm 
products in the Uinited States. W Yeat. 72 pp. Bul. No. 09. 
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War periods. “In each case the highest price level was reached after 
the war closed, and in each case there was an extremely violent drop 
in prices,” except that in the case of the World War this drop was 
more violent than after either of the other wars. 


Violent changes in the price level result in violent changesinindustry. Ifthe price 
of a particular product is not favorable, its production is checked, but the price does 
not fully respond to the reduced effort until the product that is already in the process 
of production and merchandising is nearly exhausted. Prices then rise and new 
production begins, but the new efforts at production have only a limited effect on 
prices until the new goods have passed through the process of production and mer- 
chandising. The length of time that the prices of a particular ig wet: remain high 
or low, therefore, depends largely on how long it takes from the beginning to the 
completion of the product. Other factors are, of course, involved. 













Relation of Wages and Farm Prices. 





WAGES tend to lag behind when there is a sudden rise or fall 
in prices. When prices rise rapidly, as they did in 1863-64 
and in 1916-17, there results a very “real” high cost of living. 
“The usual quantity of labor will not buy the usual quantity of 
things,” and some form of economy must therefore be practiced. 
Food is one of the items which may be economized on. This can be 
done by changing from animal to plant foods, since the latter may be 
obtained at much less cost. The increased demand for plant foods 
will in turn usually cause grains to rise higher than the general price 
level. This is shown in the following instance: On the basis of the 
average of prices during the five-year period before the war me 
equal to 100, the general price level in 1917 stood at 178, as indicate 

by the index number for wholesale prices. The weighted average 
price of 31 farm products was 179. ages lagged behind prices and 
stood at 131. Index numbers of farm prices of corn, wheat, rye, 
buckwheat, beans, cabbage, onions, od potatoes were very high, 
ranging from 210 for buckwheat to 324 for beans. But the index 
number of butter was only 141; of eggs, 160; of chickens, 146; of 
beef cattle, 157; and of hogs, 188. According to the report, these 















striking differences in prices were largely etree | to shifts made in food 
ig cause wages had not risen so rapidly as the general price 
evel, 






When the general price level falls, wages again lag behind and there 
is an increased demand for animal foods, provided there is not too 
much unemployment. 

The report states, however, that— 


The effect of wages is not as great as might be inferred from wage rates and wholesale 







§ prices. When prices rise rapidly, wages lag behind, but there is full employment, 





80 that the earners are not in as serious a condition as the wages indicate. When 
prices fall rapidly, wages lag behind and remain high, but there is likely to be unem- 
ployment, so that the buying power is not as high as the wages suggest. 


Purchasing Power of Farm Products. 


[N JUNE, 1921, the general average of all commodities at wholesale, 

including farm products, was 151 per cent of the average prices 
over the five-year period preceding the war. At that time the price of 
corn was 92 per cent of its tte average price. The price of corn 
was therefore 61 per cent of the general price level on June 1, 1921. 
That is to say that the price brought by the sale of a bushel of corn 
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on June 1, 1921, if used to buy commodities of all kinds at who|...), 
would purchase only 61 per cent of the amount which the sale pri. ,j 
a bushel of corn would have bought before the war. ‘“‘ Manifesi!y {}. 
sellers of corn could not buy the usual quantity of other thinvs.” 
The purchasing power of 31 farm products on June 1, 1921, wa, 


as follows: 


PURCHASING POWER OF 31 FARM PRODUCTS ON JUNE 1, 1921.! 









































Pur- Pur- 
Commodity. chasing Commodity. Commodity. : 
power. power. 
 SEREASE RS Ee OF Rs uv dacpscncccesacs 68 || Butter............... 
ERE see 60 || Timothy seed......... 50 || Milch cows........... 9 
i ccvaduesccecsses 93 || Clover seed............ 74 || Beef cattle.......... . 
SD cccdhdwsececvactp 53 || Cabbage. ............. 111 || Veal calves........... 7 
Bens tide cbhindssccbien 101 |} Onions................ Bp EE cdowsc.s..-..:- 6f 
Buckwheat............ 101 || Potatoes.............. 64 || Lambs.............. ; 7 
Flaxseed ............... 55 || Sweet MOOR, ..\desee Oe WOM. ie. ... 2.2.2.2... 
, Ee ey ee $1 || Peanuts.....:......... SY oe eee 67 
Broom corn............ 56 || Apples................ 91 || Horses................ 4 
Ce cdahbadicnwse seks 51 Chickens bei vebhb ¥eeod 116 || Al commodities, 
Cotton seed ............ ST ade ncnccovesnnes 77 - iti x 
i | 

1 Obtained by dividing the index number for the farm price of each — by the index number for 

wholesale prices of all commodities. If the purchasing power is 100, it means t the product can be 


exchanged for the usual Cero ae other things. That is, ifa farmer sold a given quantity of this product 
and used the money to ds of other commodities at wholesale he would be able to buy the »orma! 
quantity. Ifthe Temchesing power is 50, it means that he would be able to buy half the normal! amin; 


Practically nothing that the farmer sells can be exchanged for the usual quanti 
of other things. It is physically impossible for farmers to absorb the products of fac. 
tories. 

The weighted average purchasing power of 31 farm products in June, 1921, was 7( 
per cent of the five-year ave before the war. The yield per acre for some crops 
was above the average so that the buying power of the crops would be higher th:n this 

would indicate. Offsetting factors are the fact that retail prices lag behind 
wholesale prices. The farmer usually buys at retail so that he buys ona higher market 
than the index number of wholesale prices indicates. Also the portion of the income 
that must go to pay debts and taxes is much greater when prices drop suddenly 
Even if prices of all things dropped evenly the buying power would still be reduced 


The seriousness of the farmers’ situation is shown by the extract 


below: 


At the farm price December 1, 1920, cotton had a purchasing power of 68 per pound 
and 61 per acre harvested. This is the lowest since 1894. Since December | the price 
of cotton has continued to drop, so that now oe the purchasing power of an acre 
of cotton is the lowest ever reported. Unless there is more reserve capital or clit it 
pig ‘ge a that at no time since records have been kept could cotton farmer: buy 
so little. 

The 1920 corn was a very large crop and its purchasing power at Decem)" | 
prices was 60 bushel and 73 peracre. Both have dropped since that time. [veu 
at December I prices there has not been a time in 20 years when an acre of corn or wheat 
would sell for so little. 

The Nation is not only confronted with the most violent drop in prices that it ha 
ever experienced, but agricultural prices have drop so much more than cther 
prices that we have a severe agriculture panic on top of a severe general depress! _ 

At first thought the city consumer of farm things is likely to delight in low pric: 0! 
farm products and high prices for city products. The farm consumer of city thi 
is equally likely to delight in a of city goods and high prices of farm products 
But neither can long prosper at the expense of the other. 
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Suggested Remedial Measures. 


HOUGH emphasis is laid on the fact that the prime purpose of the 
bulletin is the presentation of statistics, some aeadiol measures 
are suggested. These are as follows: 

1. A general adjustment to some fairly stable price level, making 
it onl for each class of workers to use the output of other workers 
and thus opening the channels of production and trade. 

2. Encouragement of exports of farm products, thus in large 
measure iawecag, | the buying power of farmers and enabling them 
again to absorb the products of factories. 

3. The return of the individual farm to a more nearly self-sustain- 
ing system. 

4. Extension of credit to the farmer as a matter of investment 
rather than from bank credit. 

5. Increase of the supply of live stock. 

6. The giving of more attention to the storage and financing of 


crops. 


Minimum of Subsistence Costs in Berlin in October, 1921. 


of the Statistical Office of Berlin-Schéneberg, giving the 
minimum subsistence costs in Berlin in October, 1921, shows 

a continual increase in the cost of living in that city. 
The enormous increase in the price of foreign securities, it is stated, 
py a an opportunity to greatly 


A STATEMENT by Dr. R. Kuczynski, economist and director 


has offered both producers an 
increase prices. In October milk and butter had increased 16 per 
cent in price over the preceding month; lard, 22 per cent; margarine, 
24 per cent, and potatoes 29 per cent. In comparison with prewar 
prices bread costs 15 times as much as eight years ago, briquettes 
17 times as much, milk 19 times as much, margarine 20 times as 
much, rice 22 times as much, and potatoes 33 times as much. Ra- 
tioned foodstuffs cost 15 times as much in October, 1921, as in 


5 October, 1913. The same rationed quantities which now cost 41.37 


marks ($9.85, par) could be bought eight years ago for 2.75 marks 
(65 cents, par). These rationed quantities contain a weekly average 
of about 6,200 calories, while the weekly food requirements of a child 
6 to 10 years of age are about 11,200 calories, of a woman, 16,800 
calories, and of a man, 21,000 calories. In calculating the minimum 
of subsistence, therefore, the rationed quantities for a child would 
have to be supplemented by foodstuffs having a nourishment value 
of 5,000 calories. A woman would have to buy 5,600 calories more 
than calculated for a child and a man a still further additional 
quantity of 4,200 calories. If the calculation is limited so far as 

ssible to the cheapest foodstuffs, the weekly minimum requirement 
or a child of 6 to 10 years, as will be seen by the following table, 
amounts to 27 marks ($6.43, par), for a woman, 52 marks ($12.38, 
par), and for a man, 70 marks ($16.66, par). These same quantities 
of food cost in October, 1913, 1.42 marks (34 cents, par), 2.98 marks 
(71 cents, par), and 3.88 marks (92 cents, par), respectively, although 
actually the minimum of existence eight years ago was cheaper 


82370°—22—_7 [91] 
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than these figures indicate because fresh meat could then be obi ajnog 


in unlimited quantities. | 
The following table shows the cost of the minimum food |}, dget 


in October, 1921, and before the war: 
COST OF BACH ITEM OF MINIMUM WEEKLY FOOD REQUIREMENTS IN BERL! 
BER, 1913, AND OCTOBER, 1921. 


[Mark at par=23. 8 cents.] 








Minimum quantity required. October, | October, |) minimum quantity required. | October, 








Child: . | Marks. Woman (additional quanti- | 
Rationed foodstuffs . ties) —Concluded. 
Barley groats, 250 grams. . Tinned meats, 250 grams.. 
Potatoes, 2,750 grams Bacon, 125 grams 
Margarine, 125 grams Margarine, 125 grams 
Sugar, 125 grams 
Milk, 1 liter 


—_ 
ws 
= 








Sl arees 
&| SBSz 


Man (additional quantities): 
SS | Se Rice, 500 
—_—. (additional quanti- Pease, 250 grams.......... 


$ Bacon, 125 grams 
Bread, 250 grams Salt herring, 250 grams. .-- 
Barley flakes, 125 grams. . Margarine, 125 grams 
Edible beans, 250 grams. . 
Potatoes, 1,750 grams 
Vegetables, 1,500 grams... 


99 BO pe 
SSESR 

















The following table shows the increase in the cost of the weekly 
minimum of subsistence for a single man, a married couple, and « 
married couple with two children: 


INCREASE IN COST OF WEEKLY MINIMUM OF SUBSISTENCE IN GREATER BERLIN, 
1913-14 TO OCTOBER, 1921. 


[Mark at par=23.8 cents.] 








Cost of weekly minimu 


Single | Married 
man. | couple. 





Marks. | 


August, 1913, to July, 1914 
july, 1l....-....-, 


237 
251 
260 


123 
10 














With regard to the wages which must be received in order to secure 
the minimum necessities of life, Dr. Kuczynski says: 


Reckoned by the working day, the cy Pepa Oo mapas wage in October, 1°21, 
for a single man was 31 pee beer par for a childless couple 48 marks [$11.42, »"); 
and for a couple with 2 children of 6 to 10 years 64 marks [$15.23, par]. Reckoned 
by the year, the minimum of existence for a single man amounts to 9,700 marks 
[$2 my a childless couple 14,900 marks [$3,546.20, par], and for a couple 
with two children 20,100 marks [$4,783.80, par]. 
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MINIMUM OF SUBSISTENCE COSTS IN BERLIN, GERMANY. 93 


From the last year preceding the war to October, 1921, the weekly minimum of 
existence in Greater Berlin has increased: For the single man from 16.75 marks to 
187 marks [$3.99 to $44.51, par], or 11.1 times; for a childless couple from 22.30 marks 
to 286 marks [$5.31 to $68.07, par], i. e., 12.8 times; and for a couple with two children 
from 28.80 to 386 marks [$6.85 to $91.87, par], i. e., 13.4 times. Measured by the 
minimum cost of existence in Greater Berlin, the mark [23.8 cents, par] is now worth 


about 8 pfennigs [1.9 cents, par]. 





—_o 
—" — 


Cost of Living in Greece. 


REPORT has recently been received relative to the rapid 
increase in the cost of living in Greece during the past summer. 
A 72 per cent increase in the custom tariff resulted in an 
increase in the value of the gold drachma from 1.45 to 2.50 pener 
drachmas, and as a consequence the prices of foodstuffs, textuc., 
clothing, and all imported products were increased to cover the 
added Lite. The rise in the cost of imports was followed by an 
increase in the price of articles produced in Greece, so that there was 
a general advance of from 50 to 60 per cent in prices over those 
prevailing the preceding year. The principal causes for the advance 
in prices of local products were the long drought during the summer 
affecting all crops, increase of 30 to 60 per cent in railway freight 
rates, tax of 4 to 6 per cent on gross production of agricultural 
products, and hoarding of present stocks by speculators. 

The following table shows the prices of various necessities in 1920 
and 1921 converted into American equivalents of the drachma at 
the normal rate of exchange, $0.193. The present price of the 
drachma is about $0.043, a depreciation of 72 per cent. 


PRICES OF VARIOUS NECESSARIES OF LIFE IN GREECE IN 1920 AND 1921. 








Year. 





Article. 





1920 1921 


| 
| 





$1. 64 
- 48 
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88 
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Consumers’ Prices in Italy, 1914-1921. 


HE September, 1921, issue of the monthly municipal bulletin of 
the city of Milan, Italy, contains a list of consumers’ prices 
current during September, 1921, of 150 articles of common 

use, such as building materials, iron and metal articles, lumber for 
furniture, paving materials, drugs, office supplies, toys, household 


‘Citta di Milano. Bollettino Municipale Mensile di Cronaca Amministrativa e Statistica. Vol. 37, No. 
9, pp. 399-401. Milan, Sept. 30, 1921. 
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articles, hats, shoes, shirts, underwear, and suits, and compares 

these prices with those governing in July, 1914. The list is rej). 

duced below with the sole omission of the prices of drugs: 

CONSUMERS’ PRICES OF VARIOUS COMMODITIES IN MILAN, ITALY, JULY, 191; 
SEPTEMBER, 1921. 


[1 lira at par= 19.3 cents; 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 cubic meter=35.31 cubic feet; 1 square mete. 
square feet; 1 liter= 1.06 quarts. ]} 





























Price. T 
Article. Unit. | Pe 
July, | Septem- |‘! 
1914. | ber, 1921. 
a H 
— motestols 100 tei nes L : re 
Nn i oo en ok ono ota w cds ograms 1 1. 00 K 
DN 5 6’, deldus cob eebsdtdé se ccoeccdsccctasces Banas od 2. 90 13. 00 48 
dines oe bcs te copasentincescencencasectiesses ee 4. 50 28. 00 | 22 
cc oe ne ns eos aeeaeeetaoeienaie (fei 3. 50 19. 00 49 
RIEL SHOE, SE Wbwddstk Fib bbb o<Gcnanbbewdendcccesa Cubic meter. 2. 00 27. 00 50 
ETERS SR RE tee i aeeeae ie NY AE SP ankioonns 26. 00 170. 00 53 E 
I MTS Ss O00 bc elo os with De ndddasiscdcccscnceccclededn hie 35. 00 240. 00 00 
tile, EE ee Pn re oa do seeeee 60. 00 530. 00 448 
R SING 5 oon c000poasessoczcoccce soccenctaiegbdes do...... 30.00 | 320.00 x 
Comes and stone materials 8 
Lonudey tab tad chak, sbi by itd by’ 0 isch po ambttis 4 =e amtences ap 340. 00 0 
ubs an , y y BBS vedvcclecaes Me coed 53. 00 0) 
Chimneys, cement, plain or decorated..................|....- BP. on<94 5. 50 43. 00 773 
he rn for gas Getter abeciaddelscsaus doncaleeces eats sce 3. 00 26. 50 3 
EE badndscedddbales UAbGb cccis edocs codecs din SE tKies 200. 00 | 1, 800. 00 <0 , 
ee ener gece Cubic meter.|  80.00| 650.00 12 yy 
Plumbers’ yo 
is ore cnbhe dpuheniduy ode pres Eech........ 9. 00 150. 00 Wie 
Water tanks for latrines (8 to 10 liters)..................|.---- "Seay 8. 00 60. 00 650 
NERS 02 ie ca kadds dad deeb grn> aadaesbueed ss ivshs 100 kilograms 14. 00 250. 00 685 
EG oa en, tee oaks chet eas cedbicestecencchcaless<s _ as 38. 00 245. 00 14 
Lumber (building): j 
beams, round, for scaffolding and roofs............. Cubic meter. 32.50 | 260.00 f g 
Fir beams, square, for ceilings and roofs................|....- ae ad 60. 00 450. 00 i ’ 
Fir rafters and battens for roofs gio? peer rerern aoe do.....- 50.00 | 250. 00 ‘00 ; ; 
boards, rough, for garrets, framework, and floors....|..... adios ‘ . $83 
Fir boards, first quality, for construction of closets... ..|....- “Se 80. 00 514. 00 39 sl 
Fir boards, ed for floors, 1 inch thick............... Square meter 2. 00 14. 00 ( i 
Piteh-pine for floors, lineh thick................... Cubic meter.| 120. 00 | 1, 200. 00 — 
Sashes and doors: 3 
Window sashes, inclusive of blinds..................... Square meter 32. 00 260. 00 
aie acbebukdvebsckpcsbsceses6cbencns ee 28. 00 225. 00 ' 
and metal articles . 
GIES eT a 100kilograms|  25.00/| 130.00 al 
Round iron bars for reinforced concrete construction... ..|....- do...... 34.00} 130.00 : ti 
Iron chains for chimmeys..................-...-+..----- Kilogram... 1, 20 4. 00 |. 
Screws, iron, for furniture.......................-...---- Gross....... 1.00 2. 50 #2) 
ws, for furmiture...........20-0-eeececeeeeee[ess+= do...... 2. 50 6. 00 4) 
Handles, ordinary, iron................-..-0--00-00000- Each........ 25 . 50 
Handles, ordinary, brass. ............6.0.0-cceee eee eensleneee PVs owe 65 1, 50 | fF 
ile da osubwidwWOee ove cdcceceess¥sscioness NR 1.10 1, 30 
ee TTT Tete erie Kilogram... 1. 90 4. 50 a] 
Sheet-irom stovepipes. .. . 2.2.26... 0. .c cece eee ece ene nees 100 kilograms 65. 00 300. 00 
SE aidan ns Su sURREVUSBEDSs 0b S605 0c ces ccncesss _— - 60 1. 80 
Brom Wire, el ween i. 66 ceees snes oii cc cess eeec cence Miee<vea . 80 2. 20 
Wire, WOVEM, OI GSES. «<0... cess cece eccvcceccncsccccecscloness en -70 2. 50 . 
RE RE Oo!” ESO Se Tr erOrrrey, Ire Dis sda . 80 3. 50 J 
Serer Peer re ee eeeees ere G0s8. 256 . 78 4. 00 
Chains, for pulleys......... "LIES HERETO Cee —*Saeemte 1. 20 4.00 ] 
ies A ss ecccececsciecfesbed Re 1,10 3. 60 ] 
en... s ceatetcbcoctcccccceccncfeseas Sere . 50 2. 20 
ei nnn. wadebecccecccevccceveccsioccg™ Due sa 5. 00 17.00 i 
Lumber for furniture: ( 
i pene on Rehan enbebedduancrenteneserccce Cubic meter.| 200.00 | 1,000. 00 : 
ini Miia Maigs Ve 60660906000 s secs gcepeegecaciecess Ws weles 130. 00 850. 00 
Pe Walnut for inlaying. ;..:...........--00e-eseeeeeee sees Square meter, - 60 4. 00 
bd onc dod ods id cewbegiccedencecccsccclectes Mb. «cits 4. 00 33. 00 
Paper for notebooks uire 10 50 
Draft paper, official... =... .........2c.ceceeeeeeeeeee ee 100 sheets...| 2.00 9. 00 
EDA GsinetbGbantn kp ences onaceets coed Kilogram.... -70 10. 00 
Pe eEd Up bias 00 6060s tpl te betadee sec ebs cass sponse + ‘ = 8. = 
Rubber nner... AE Re ei pe ST ° . 
pencils, Faber... ...........sceceeeeeeeseseee-+-e-| DOUEM....... 80 6. 00 
EMEC 2 rice cdscsdasescccs..0ccceds Gross... .... 1.20} 12.00 
Foun pens, Waterman. ..........0...06--60e ee eeeee Eech........ 15. 00 60. 00 





pares 


250 


233 


140 








Dolls, porcelain 


ts: 
Men’s hats, felt, common quality 
Men’s hats, felt, fine quality 
Men’s hats, straw, common quality 


h 
Men’s shoes, common quality 
Men’s shoes, fine quality 
Ladies’ shoes, common quality 
Ladies’ shoes, fine quality 


Shirts, underwear, ete. : MSE 2 oth, ee ee 
nn coccreewtectcccacs 
Ladies’ drawers “et a eEQeS EERE 
Handkerchiefs, cotton 
Men’s undershirts EE re ee eee eee 
Ladies’ undervests 





ES ST ee ee ee ee 






CONSUMERS’ PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN ITALY. 


CONSUMERS’ PRICES OF VARIOUS COMMODITIES IN MILAN, ITALY, JULY, 1914, AND 
SEPTEMBER, 1921—Concluded. 





Unit. 





0 | 

‘ ‘Toy horses of papier-mAché.......................-+.-. | Each....... 

ES re Sn aaa 
IO ins ois 5 vicwy ob tlcksR ccs acre ceclecnes OGi.e<.< 
ee TI ith 5 rn a6 downs oo dc oceans sence nee | Dozen....... 
Rubber balls, average size Jac 

Household articles: 
Glasses, drinking, pressed ‘ 
Glasses, drinking, Dlown.............................0. 
NTT AEBAGS 06 Gd dc case cic ewiccccccccaccs 
PING TONES one 5asc cc cece ccc cesses ccwescee 
Plates, majolica, common 
[ron pots, enameled, medium size.....................)....- 





wee een wee ce 












From the preceeding table it becomes evident that, although 
prices of the various commodities listed here have somewhat receded 
}during the last year (a table like the present one but showing prices 
in June, 1920, was published in the. November, 1920, issue of the 
onTHLY LasBor Review), prices in Italy are on the average still 


seven and one-half times as high as in prewar times. 
mprices in September, 1921, as compared with July, 1914, varies be- 
ween 18 per cent (shell handles) and 2,566 per cent (black ink). 

The issue of June 30, 1921, of the municipal bulletin of the city of 
Milan contains the following table showing the index numbers of 
prices of various groups of commodities governing during the years 
1915 to 1921 as compared with those prevailing during July, 1914, 
and also a total index, presumably weighted for these same groups of 
commodities: 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF CONSUMERS’ PRICES OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF COMM0))| 
IN MILAN, ITALY, 1915 TO 1921. 


[Prices of July, 1914—100.} 









































July, | July, | July, | July, | J J fe - -@ an M “4 
: uly, | July, P , | June,| June,| tem- | em- arch, June, | tey 
Commodity group. | 1915.’ | 1916.’ | 1917. | 1918’ | 1919.’| 1920. | ber, | ber, | 1921. | 1y2 

1920. | 1920. 
Building materials. . . . . 138 179 466 689 604 851 980 980 907 
Cement and stone ma- 

Gs silts mcaiemah d'a-6 Sond 128 184 223 437 475 717 722 866 866 Sf) 
Plumbers’ supplies. .... 205 378 653 | 1,280; 850) 1,406} 1,478 | 1,391 | 1,191 | 1, 000 
IS ina dimen entiricmhenn 117 130 175 425 500 824 824 824 824 824 
Lumber (building) . . ... 166 244 408 669 599 800 806 806 946 
Sash and doors......... 142 183 275 433 600 708 783 832 850 
Iron and metalarticles..| 192 306 905 | 1, 098 388 782 760 681 552 { 
Lumber for furniture...) 148 174 251 304 266 387 450 455 515 561 
Medicinal drugs. ....... 191| 307] 495] 737] 427] 1,166) 1,081| 1,070] 974) 7s 
Office supplies. ......... 115] 136{ 212] 295] 204) 558| 582] 604] 595!) 531 
, Re <, aS 150 211 329 443 520 520 520 520 531 3 | 
Household articles. ..... 129 178 262 476 473 663 796 720 700 58 

IRE ee AP ER 126 147 217 324 434 577 739 715 704 602 
in i iti aes dente «'00dam 122 165 294 503 491 604 698 674 648 5 
Shirts, drawers, etc. .... 125} 152] 268| 347 453 676; 839] 869 753 
Underwearandhoisery.| 133} 198] 245] 317| 442] 565| 600| 600] 530) 406 
Pe vipithctbabceenecs 131 163 242 305 400 550 642 658 584 474 

Generalindex....| 176 272 454 672 438 976 984 946 894 744 








The preceding table conveys a clear picture of the movement of 
prices in Milan, Italy, during the period 1915-1921. During the 
entire war, i. e., during the four years 1915 to 1918, prices of al 
commodities showed a steady upward tendency from year to year. 
In 1919 prices of the more important groups of commodities receded 
somewhat from their high level in 1918, especially those of iron and 
metal articles, a. supplies, building materials, and lumber. 
New high levels were, however, reached in the fall of 1920. In 
September of that year the price index of plumbers’ suplies reached 
the re 1,478, that of medicinal drugs, 1,081, and that of building 
materials, 980. The general index rose steadily until 1918 when 
it reached the figure 672. In June, 1919, it dropped to 438 but ros 

ain rapidly in 1920 and by September, 1920, it had reached the 
se omenal height of 984. Since then there has been a considerable 

Zo in the general index to 744 in June, 1921. ing the quarter 
ended September, 1921, there has, however, been another although 
very slight rise to 751. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labor in Building Trades, May 15, 
1921, and Rates of Wages Paid and Hours Worked, November 15, 
1921. 


HE following table s!:ows the union scale of wages and hours of 

T labor in the bviiding trades in the leading industrial centers 

of the United States on May 15, 1921, and rates of wages paid 

and hours worked on November 15, 1921, in so far as reports have 
been secured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The data for May 15, 1921, were secured through personal inter- 
views by agents of the bureau with officers of the unions in the locali- 
tiesreported. ‘The data for November 15, 1921, were secured through 

uestionnaires sent to officers of the unions who had furnished the data 
or May 15, 1921. Data for November 15, 1921, for some cities for 
which data for May 15, 1921, was secured are not shown in these 
tables because answers to the questionnaires from the officers of the 
unions in these cities have not been received. In such cases data for 
May 15, 1921, only is reported. 
UNION SCALE_OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, MAY 15, 1921, AND RATES OF 
WAGES PAID AND HOURS WORKED, NOVEMBER 15,1921. 
Bricklayers. 








Rate per | Hours per Rate Hours per 
hour, 1921. | week, 1921. hour, 1921. week, 1921. 








May | Nov.| May| Nov. Tw Nov. _ Nov. 


15. 15. 


15. 15. 15. | 15. 


| 


44 
44 





| ell nell eel cel ell cell eel ol eel cl 
ev Se &€ tt ae | eo 


SSSSSER 


Nashville, Tenn $1. 
Newark, ER Bash aed pf 
New Haven, Conn 
New Orleans, La 
New York N. Y 
Norfolk, Va 





SERS 
Rat 
Ssue 


Se, Rae 
Bute Mont 

Charleston 8.C 

Chicago, ul 


a 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

? riladelphia, Pa 1 
Pittsburgh, Pa 1.f 

Portiand, Me + 

1] 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Portland, Oreg.......... 
Providence, R. I 
oo ere 
Richmond, Va 
Rochester, N. Y 
Rock Island, [ll., district! 
Saginaw, Mich 
St. Louis, Mo 
St. Paul, Minn 
Salt LakeCity, Utah....) 1. 
San Francisco, Calif. ....| 1. 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Spokane, Wash 1 
Ss ringfield, Sp adlend 
oledo, Ohio. .....' 
Washington, D. C 
Wichita, Kans 





SERRERARSSSENES 


S585 


cS 








SESELELSESEELSLSES 


CESEREEe 


SERSSELESELELEL ELS SeeEL ESS LES 


SESESELLLESSSSS 


SEELSESES 























| Sttstssssssss 











‘ Includes Davenport, Iowa, and Moline and Rock Island, Ill. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, MAY a 1921, AND RATES o; 
WAGES PAID AND HOURS WORKED, NOVEMBER 15, 1921—Continued. t 
Building laborers. 
Rate Hours per Rate per | Ho 
hour, foi. week, 1921. | hour, foi. | wee 
City. City. 
May | Nov. | May | Nov. | May Nov.| May 
15. 1. | 15. | 1b | 5. | 15. | 15 
| 
Baltimore, Md.......... 's0. 75 baarass 44 |..... Sow Grate, 3:3 a $0. 45 45 
} Ow YOrK, N.Y ........ ° - 60 4s 48 
Boston, Mass...........- 674 { 60 44) 44 Onthe Neke:.......... "60 |...... 48 
Butte, Mont............. pe? 48 |..... || Peoria, Ill............... 67.55 | 44) ij 
Chicago, Ill. ............. | 1.00 |...-... 44/..... Pittsburgh, Pa wccce-| -80] .624) 44 44 I 
Cincinnati, Ohio eteccese j . 50 .40 504 50 Portlan ’ Me sedbecesans . 55 . 55 50 r ] 
Cleveland, Ohio. ........ 874.60 44 | 44 Portland, Oreg.......... -675} .674) 44 44 ( 
Columbus, Ohio.........' 65 | .50 44) 44 patton egg Va dn otbeeah -50} .40 44 C 
Dallas, Tex vag 624 { oh 48 |44-53 Rochester, Sil ocedbesde -70 4 44 44 ‘ 
js * Saginaw, Mich. . bosdl “OOR * 44 
Denver, Colo............ | 625) .625 44] 44 , { .45 } 4 I 
Des Moines, Iowa... .... -55| .55| 50| 50 || St. Louis, Mo............ -674)...... 4/...... I 
Pw cbccewes 60; .50| 44| 44 |] St. Paul, Minn..--.-222-) 614) 255] 49) idj 
EE ARRAS E SSS -7%5| .40| 50| 50 || Salt LakeCity, Utah....) . 56h} 44, 4 J 
F ver, Mass........ .50| .50] 44| 44 || San Francisco, Calif... .. 814) 75] 48) 44 
ee: ‘on ‘fn 7 | || Scranton, Pa..........-. 70 { lt 48\ 4 
Kansas City, Mo........ 15 | .70| 44| 44 || Seattle, Wash........... 15). 025 4! 44 t 
Lattle Rock, Ark........ -50| .50| 44/ 44 || Spokane, Wash......... 624] .624) 44 44 I 
Los ..| .625) .624) 44) 44 HS eld, Mass........ 501 .40| 44 4 
enmeatdied . 80 -30|} 44) 555 oledo, Ohio............| .70| .55 4444 zt 
Manchester, N. H....... 55) .55) 44) 4 ashington, D.C....... 50] 7623) 44 4 I 
WER. occcccee 65 -55| 44| 44 || Wichita, Kans.......... -624)...... 44 I 
Minnea Minn...... 55 - 55 44; 44 =. 
— - } 
fT 
Carpenters. } 
Atlanta, Ga............. .70| $0.70} 44| 44 || Nash eS leo. 64 $0.04 | 440 O44 
| ae ee -90 -80| 44) 44 || Newark, N.J........... 1.00) 1.125) 44 4 
tt a 75 .75 44, 44 ew Haven, Conn....... 1.00; .90 44 44 
Boston, Mass............ 1.00; 1.00 40; 40 New Or Nb diese 1.00 88 44 14 
bsbacbhe 8} .85| 44] 44 || New York, N. Y........| 1.123) 1.123) 44 4 
BL 6 50 cbecedee - 87) 44| 44 || Norfolk, Rc. nbc dead 80 44, 4 
Butte, Mont....«....... Ses cnsd B feeons REE 1.014; .90 4 4 
Charleston, 8:G.. 2. ...-. ‘80 | 48} 44 |] Peoria, T...0.....2....- 1 9] 44, 4 
Chicago, Til... ... ‘snide ol 25| 1.25| 44| 44 || Philadelphia, Pa........| 1.123)...... 44 
Cincinnati, Ohio... ..... 1.00} 1.00 444) 44) Nea eer ag nin is octeocd 1.25 | 1.00 44 4 
Cleveland, Ohio. ........ 1.25] 1.04] 44| 44 || P DE, chads did os 1.00} .80) 44 4 
Columbus, Ohio......... .90 80; 44) 4 | P d, Oreg.........- 9); 4 4 
Dallas, Tex...........-.- 1900 | 1.00 44; 44 Providence, R.1........| 1.00 |...... 44 
Dayton, Ohio........... . 85 -85| 44] 44 || Reading, Pa............. 75) .75| 44, 44 
Denver, Colo. ........... 1.124, 1.00} 44| 44 || Richmond, Va...... esl »f0m «tabi 47) 4 
Des Moines, Iowa... .... 1.00| .92| 44] 44 || Rochester, N. Y........- 1.00} (8 | 4 4 
t, Mich........... .85 | .85| 44] 44 || Rock Island,Iil.district!| 1.00] .874) 44 4 
Mh cedbtines$<seck 1.00; .8| 44] 44 |) Saginaw, Mich..........) .80| .80| 44 4 
Fall River, Mass... ..... 1.00; .85| 44] 44 || St. Louis, Mo........... 1.25)1.25| 44 4 
Grand Rapids, Mich ....| 85 -85| 44| 44 || St. Paul, wceeceoees| 1.00) .80) 44 44 
oe ea $24] "gall 44j| 443 || San Francisco, Calif...7.| 1:)2y| coq! 4 
ded Shak ; 4 , deat ie ; 4, 4 . 
Jacksonville, Fla........| 80 '80| 441 44 || Scranton, Pa.......-.... -874| .87 “4 4 . 
KansagCity, Mo c.-e+| 1.00] 1.00] 44] 44 || Seattle, Wash... ....-..- | 187s] 187s) 44044 
Little = FRE -80} .80| 44) 44 || Spokane, Wash......... 874) .874) 44 44 
1.00} 1.00 44); 44 ar d, Mass........ -95 | .85 44 44 
Wipes dneree -80} .80) 44) 44 oledo, Ohio. ........... 80; .80; 4 4 i 
Manchester, N.H.......|, .90} .90| 44| 44 & *  BORSe. 1.05)1.05; 44 4 
phis, fenn.........| .75| .75| 44| 44 || Wichita, Kans.......... 100| a7) 44 4 ' 
, Baer -85 | 1.00 44 44 || Worcester, Mass......... 85 | .85 44 44 
Minn...... 1.00 . 80 44; 44 || York, Pa................ 75 | .@5 44 44 
, Mich......... -80| .80| 44) 44 | Youngstown, Ohio...... 1.03}, .92) 44 4 























1 Includes Davenport, Iowa, and Moline and Rock Island, Ill. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, MAY 15, 1921, AND RATES OF 


WAGES PAID AND 1 


Cement finishers. 



































































































| 


























Rate per | Hours per | Rate per 
hour, 1921. | week, 1921. || | hour, 1921. 
City. City. — | 
May | Nov.| May | Nov. | May | Nov. 
15. 15 15. 15. |} 15. 15. 
a ee ee Pen ‘ aaa 
Baltimore, Md.......-... $1.00 |...... 2 er . * ® aaa $1.25 ($1.25 
Birmingham, Ala........ > ) = | ae New Haven, Conn.......) 1.00 | 1.00 
Boston, Mass....-.----.. 1.00 '$0. 90 Af 44 || New Orleans, La........ 1.00 | 1.00 
Bridgeport, Conn........ 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || New York, N. Y........ 1.124) 1.124 
Ruliale, We. E Kckses vd-c0 1.00} .85 44 44 || Norfolk, a 1.00 | 1.00 
Butte, Me, dbcschiknc- 2 ae | ares Omaha, Nebr............ 1.00 | 1.00 
Chicago, Ill.....-..--.--- 1:25] .85 44 44 || Peoria, Til. ..............] 1.00 | .874 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... -90| .874) 444 45 || Philadelphia, Pa........ 1.00} .80 
Cleveland, Ohio......... 1.25}1.04| 44 44 Pittsburgh, Renae ig 1.12}; .874 
Columbus, Ohio......... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || Portland, Me............ 1.00 | .90 
Daling, BEEicsaiseesecece- 1.25 | 1.25 48 48 || Portland, Oreg.......... ME Tveécad 
Dayton, Ohio.......-.-.- -85 | .80 494 49 || Providence, R.I.........| 1.00 |...... 
Denver, Colo....-------- BED Bitck + a (9 Cee Reading, Pa..........-.. i pa 
Des Moines, Iowa........| 1.12}, .90 44 44 || Rochester, N. Y.........| 1.25 |...... 
Detroit, Mich.......-...-. 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || Rock Island, [ll., district '} 1.00 | .874 
Erie, P&...ese2se~------| 1.123) 1.00 44 44 || Saginaw, Mich.........-.. 1.00 | 1.00 
Fall River, Mass......... 1.15 | .95 44 44 || St. Louis, Mo.......-.... 1.25 | 1.25 
Honston, Tex........-.. 1.123' 1.123} 44| 441] St. Paul, Minn.......... 1.00} .80 
Indianapolis, Ind........ BEE Betas od 4 ees Salt Lake City, Utah....| 1.00 | 1.00 
Kansas City, Mo......... 1.073) 1.00 44 44 || San Francisco, Calif... .. 1.124) 1. 043 
Little Rock, Ark........ 1.123) 1.123} 44 44 || Seattle, Wash........... | 1.124) 1.00 
Los Angeles, Calif....... 1.12}) 1.123) 44 44 || Spokane, Wash.......... 1.25 | 1.00 
Louisville, Ky....------ 90 | .90| 44] 44 Springfield, Mass ofa --") 100 | 90 
Manchester, N. H....... 1.12}, 1.123) 44 44 ashington, D.C.......| 1.00 | 1.00 
Milwaukee, Wis......... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || Wichita, Kans........... 1 124)...... 
Minneapolis, Minn....... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || Worcester, Mass........- .85 | .90 
Muskegon, Mich......... 1.25 | 1.00 44 44 || Youngstown, Ohio. ..... ee an 
Nashville, Tenn. ........ 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 
Composition roofers. 
Boston, Mass............ $1.00 |...... gp Oe New York, N. Y........ $1.00 |$1.00 
Butte, Mont. (foremen)..| .719)...... | hee Philadelphia, Pa........ 80} .60 
Chicago, Ill. (foremen)...| 1.25 |$1. 25 44 44 || Pittsburgh, Pa.......... LOO lessee 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... -70| .65 44) 444 Portland, Me............ 80} .70 
Cleveland, Ohio......... 1.00} .83 44 44 || Rochester, N. Y......... 90} .80 
Dayton, Ohio........-.. 60} .60| 44 44 || Rock Island, Ill, district '| 1.00 | -90 
VEE, Obs tua nds kssce - 874; 874) 44 44 || St. Louis, Mo............ 1.00 | 1.00 
Kansas City, Mo......... -85 | .85 44 44 | San Francisco, Calif... .. 1.124} 1. 04% 
— “oe 1.00 | .874, 44 44 || Scranton, Pa............ . = See. 
Milwaukee, Wis........- i 44| 44 /|| Seattle, Wash... -......- 1.00 | 1.00 
ewark, N.J............ 81) 874) 44 44 || Youngstown, Ohio... -- 1.15 |...... 
Elevator constructors. 
Atlanta, G@ie cccoceee soe $0.95 |$0.95 | 44 44 || Minneapolis, Minn....... ‘so. 90 $1. 00 
Baltimore, Md........... 1.00 | 1.00 44 | NOW Gime, NN. UV. ..ces, 1. 124) 1. 124) 
Birmingham, Ala........| .95 |...... i ied Omaha, Nebr.........--. | See 
Boston, Mass............ 1.00| .87) “44 6 Alcs wenncsece anes .85| .85 
Buffalo, N.Y... --e-} 1.12] .973| 44 44 || Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 1.25 | 1.06 
hicago, Ill. ............. 11.25) 1.07) 44 44 || Pittsburgh, Pa.......... 1.25 | 1.063 
Ancinnati, Ohio......... 1.00/1.00/ 44 44 || Portland, Oreg........-.. 1.00 | 1.00 
‘leveland, Ohio. ........ 1.25| 1.06; 44| 44! Providence, R.I........| 1.00| 1.00 
olumbus, Ohio......... 1.00;1.00; 4 44 || Richmond, Va........... . 924) . 925) 
Dalles, De tia Sen dhe « , = ee | Rochester, N. Y.......-. 1,00 1.00 | 
ee ee f.00 | 1.00 44 44 || Rock Island, Mll., dis- 
is ses 90| .90) 48] 48]]  tricth..........c......] .90/......| 
ARE ay 1.25} 1.024 44 44 || St. Louis, Mo.........-..| 1.25 | 1.25 | 
Jrand Rapids, Mich..... 9% | .95| 44| 44/|| St. Paul, Minn.......... Se 
souston, T@X........... 1.00/)1.00| 44 | 44 || Salt Lake City, Utah..../ 1.00 |.... 
ndianapolis, Ind........ 1.00 |...... ig} Sare San Francisco, Calif. . ... 1.063). 984) 
Kansas City, Mo......... 1.25/ 1.125) 44! 44 || Seattle, Wash........... 1. 064) 1, 064 
An ----| 1.00} 1.00; 44 44 || Springfield, Mass........ k 7) aoe 
muisville, Ky........... .90| .90|° 49 44 || Toledo, Ohio............ 1.00 | 1.00 
emphis, Tenn.......... . | Sen ia; Se | Washington, D.C....... 1.25 | 1.25 | 
filwaukee, Wis......... 100; .90, 44 44 | Worcester, Mass......... 1. 00 | SH 
| 
Includes Davenport, Iowa, and Moline and Rock Island, Ill. 
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IOURS WORKED, NOVEMBER 15, 1921—Continued. 


Hours per 


week, 1921. 





May | Nov. 
15. | 15. 
“4; 4 
44 44 
45| 45 
44 44 
44 44 
44 44 
44 44 
44 44 
44 44 
4 44 
di 
Ae 
te 
—. 
44, 4 
4; 4 
“4\ 4 
44 44 
4 44 
“| 4 
40 48 
44 44 
44\ 44 
“4; 4 
eet 
“4, 4 
Bl 
4) 4 
44/4 
46 1...-:- 
48 48 
44 44 
44 44 
4 44 
44 44 
44 |...... 
“4, 4 
vo. 
44 44 
4) 44 
| [_ 
4; 4 
44 | 44 
44) 44 
44, 4 
4| 4 
48 | 48 
44 44 
eg ae a 
44| 44 
| wre 
yp bee 
44 | 4 
4'\ 44 
5 ae 
44 44 
44 44 
4 “4 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, MAY 15, 1921, AND RAT; 
WAGES PAID AND HOURS WORKED, NOVEMBER 15, 1921—Continued. 
Elevator constructors’ helpers. 





Rate per | Hours per | Rate per § Hours) 
hour, 1921. | week, 1921. | hour, 1921. | week. 19 





City. — a 
May | Nov.| May| Nov. May | Nov.! Ma) 
15. | 15. | 15. 16. | 15. | 1 








Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass 


et 


$0. 65 |$0. 724) 
873}. 873) 


Peoria, 

Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 
Providence, R. I......... 
Rochester, N. Y 

Rock Island, Til., dis- 





Salt Lake City, Utah.... 
San Francisco, Calif. . -.. 
Seattle, Wash. .......... 
8 ringfield, Mass 

oledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C 
Worcester, Mass 


, portable and hoisting. 
Musk 
Newark, Nt ° 


New Haven, Conn 
New Orleans, La 





eergeeeRati eerste sess 





























Buffalo, N.Y 
Butte, Mont:..... 
Chariéston, 8. C-- 


, 





? 
Portland, Oreg 
Providence, R. I 
Ri ond, Va 
Rochester, N. Y.. .....- 
Rock Island, Ill., district ! 
St. Louis, Mo 
| St. Paul, Minn. 
| Salt Lake City, Utah.... 
San Francisco, Calif 


. 75 
. 02 
. 00 
00 
90 
. 00 
87 
-| .84 
-| 1.25 
-| 1.00 
1,25 
1.00 
1,25 
- 90 


sss 


Lael 





333% 


| Worcester, Mass 
| Youngstown, Ohio. ..... 








RRREEEELE REESE See este se seLes 





z 














Granite cutters. 





a 


fe be pet be pt 
hs 
A 
—_ 
A 


S8s8brsssssssecssn: 


a 
i] 
So 
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44 


— oe of 
—ae “ihe “ih “he “ie * 


o 
ue 


Sets 


-~_ 


SSSSSScsscs 





es 
7 * 
RE oe 


Le anal 


Lelie eet alee he ed 
uae, eae F © es 2a © ae eS me CU 


S$88scscs 





Scssess S8858hssss8 
ris 
$8885! 583388 


SSELELSESLELELESEES 





re ee ee 
sussss 

















SELES SLLES 
| Fretsettetectt Ss 


| 


1 Includes Davenport, lowa, and Molineand Rock Island, Ill. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, MAY 15, 1921, AND RATES OF 
WAGES PAID AND HOURS WORKED, NOVEMBER 15, 1921—Continued. 


Hod carriers. 








a — 


Rate per Hours per Rate per | Hours per 
hour, 1921. | week, 1921. hour, 1921. | week, 1921. 


Nov. May Nov. ey | Nov. he} Nov. 


15. 15. 








Boston, M 
Butte, } ° ‘ | 
Chicago, Ill .00| .7: | Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio . 8 am { 454 || Pittsburgh, Pa 
Cleveland, Ohio 874, .6 | Portland, Me 
Columbus, Ohi - 80 | Portland, Oreg 
Dallas, Tex 27 Providence, R. 1. 
Denver, Colo 7 Rochester, N. 
pe Remennere ‘75 3 Saginaw, Mich 
Erie, Pa. 80}; .f St. Louis, Mo 
Fall River, ee er . 50 St. Paul, Minn. 
Grand Ra apids, Mich.....| .7! » 5 Salt Lake City, 
Houston, | .& San Francisco, Calif. 
Kansas City” Mo Ind - 674 Scranton, Pa 
ae ° of Seattle, Wash........... 

y pares Wash 

ane ages Mass 

oledo, Ohio 


me ene 

Beltimore, Md » 874 $0. 87) r |N »V .65 |80. al 4 
. : -- | eff : -| 

‘1 

3| 








me gg et 

Memphis, 

Milwaukee Wis 

Minneapolis, Minn....... 
Newark, N. J 

New Orlea 

New York, N 














= 
- 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, M 
Bridgeport, a. 


Buffal , 
Butte, Mont 
Charleston, 8. C 

0, 
Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, T 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo...........- 
Des Moines, low4........ 
Detroit, Mich 
Erie, Pa... Sita deddes < 
Fall River, Mass........ 
Grand Ra — Mich. . .. 
Houston, 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Jacksonville, Fla......... 


Kansas City, Mo......... 
Little Rook” Ark 


Newark, N. J $1. 12 's1. 124 
New Haven, Conn.. | .938) .85 
New Orleans, La 1. 00 | 1. 
New York, N. Y........| 1.124) 1. 1: 
Norfolk, Va. . 874 
Omaha, Nebr , 1, 124) 1. 1: 
Peoria, Til. <tivei dee 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1, 124 
Pittsburgh, mes Fe 
Portland, Me. Y oe 
Portland, Oreg 1. 00 
Providence, R.I........| 1.15 
Reading, Pa 75 
Richmond, Va 75 
Rochester, N. Y . 874 
Rock Island, Ill., district! | 1. 00 
Saginaw, Mich . 80 
|| St. Louis, Mo 1. 25 | 


St. Paul, Minn 1.00 


Salt Lake City, Utah - 90 
San Aimy ty Calif. ....| 1.25 

|| Seranton RAR 

Seattle, Washi. 1. 124) 1. 


|| Spokane, Wash 1. 00 { 3 


Serine. Mass 95 | .85 | 
oledo, Ohio. . ee De ee 

Washington, D. Cc 1. 064) 1. 063 

Wichita, Kans........... 1. 00 | 1.00 

|| Worcester, Mass......... “me 

|| York, P : 

Youngstown, Ohio. ..... 


ee 








5s 


23 
She RERERERERERESE SET ESS 


“_ 
si & tte 


me 
7? 
cee 
—s 





HRSSXSSSASE 





SELeSES 





SeSESSE 








ae 
— 
— 


' 


‘Includes Davenport, Iowa, and Molineand Rock Island, Ill. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, MAY 15, 1921, AND RAT} 



















































































WAGES PAID AND HOURS WORKED, NOVEMBER 15, 192i—Continued. 
Lathers. 

Rate per Hours | Rate per | Hi 
hour, 1921. | week, 1921. || hour, 1921. | we 

City. pos maamaee City. ——_—_— 
. May | Nov.| May Nov. | May Nov.| Ma 
5. | 15. | 15. | 16. | | 15 15. | 15. 

| i | 
Atlanta, Ga.........-..- $0.75 |$0.75| 44/  44/|| Muskegon, Mich......... $0.80 |... ‘4 
Baltimore, Md....... ~«--| 1.00] 1.00 44 44 || Newark, N.J............ 1. 124/$1.123, 44 
n, Mass pace eépencce 1.00 }...... BF leocens New Haven, Conn....... 1.00)1.00| 44 
Bri ,Conn........ 1.00} 1.00| 44| 44 || New York, N.Y. .-2.22-] 1. 124) 1.123) 44 
Buffalo, N.Y........... 1.00} 1.00} 44 | 40 || Norfolk, Va...........-. 1.00} 1.00| 44 
Charleston, 8.6.1.2... 71}... SOE Ne teen 44 || Omaha, Nebr...........- 1.25 | 1.064 44 
se. s.. | ee — Peoria, Ml............... 1.00} 1.00) 44 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... BG fen ecns 444)...... Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 1.25 | 1.064) 44 
Cleveland, Ohio. ........ 1.25 | 1.04 44 44 a Min teahouss 1.25 1.125) 44 
Columbus, Ohio... --. 1.00} .80| 44! 44] Portland, Oreg.-..222.-]1.00| 1.00| 41 
Dallas, Tex.............. 1. 25 | 1.25 44 44 || Providence, R.I.........| 1.00 |...... 44 
yton, Ohio............ 1.00/1.00| 44 44 || Reading, Pa............. °75| .75 44 
Denver, Colo............ 1, 124) 1.1 44 44 || Rochester, N. Y......... 1.00; .85| 44 
Des Molnes, Towa........ 1.25 | 1.1 | 44| 44 || RockIsland,iM., districti| 1.25 | 1124) 44 
Detroit, Mich............ 1. 25 | 1.00 44 44 || St. Louis, Mo............ 1,25 | 1.25 44 
I ic... .0-.-00e0e 1.25] 1.123} 44| 44/| St. Paul, Minn.......... 1.00/ 1.00} 44 
Fall River, Mass........ 1.00} 1.00; 44 44 || Salt Lake City, Utah....) 1.00 |...... 44 
Grand — Mich -80] .80 44 44 || San Francisco, Calif. . ... 1.25 | 1,158) 40 
Houston, Tex. .......... 5 ae ee Scranton, Pa... ‘ee 44 
Indiana >" Se -90} .90 44 44 || Seattle, Wash. ...00 2022: 1.00 | 1.00 40 
pamees ity, ee  Facavea dol Ls 1.10 a 44 Spokane, rom Sielkanesied ‘= | .90 44 
ngeles, Ca of Bs Tete cuel OR lebodee rin Rs beon.es -95| .85 44 
Louisviiie, Ky - RaRRE 100/100} 44/44 || Toledo, Ohio... 1.25/ 1.00] 44 
Manchester, N. H -| 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || Washington, D.C....... 1, 124) 1.124) 44 
Memphis, Tenn. ........ 1.00} .933] 44|  44/] Wichita, Kans........... 1.25 | 1.125) 44 
ae Mivevereses 1.00/1.00| 44 44 || Worcester, Mass......... 1.00] .85| 44 
nea Minn....... 1. 00 | 1.00 44 44 || Youngstown, Ohio. ...../ 1. 1. 04 44 
Marble setters. 

Atlanta, Ga.............. $1.063/$1.00 | 44 44 | Minneapolis Minn....... 's1.00 $1.00) 44 
Bal i aE? 1.00 | 1.063} 44| 44 || Nashville, Tenn......... 75} 1.00| 44 
Birmingham, Ala........ 1. 00 | 1.00 44 44 | Newark, N. J............ 1.124} 1.124; 44 
Boston, Mass............ 1.00 | 1.064) 44 44 || New Haven, Conn....... 1.00 | 1.00 | 44 
Bridgeport, Conn.,...... 1. 00 | 1.00 44 44 || New Orleans, La........ 1.00 | 1.00 44 
Buffalo, N. Y........... 1.00/1.00} 44| 44 || New York, N.Y....... 1.123) 1.123) 44 
Butte, Mont............. 1.25)1.25| 44 44 || Norfolk, Va...... vo Kevdy 1. 124) 1. 44 
Chicago, Ill............ --| 1.25) .97 44 44 |) Se re 1.064) 1.064) 44 
Cincinnati, Ohio.....-- 1. 064) 1. 44| 44 || Philadelphia, Pa......-. 1. 064, 1. 44 
nd, Ohio......... 1. 1. 44 44 || Pittsb Dawes ¥e<'s- 1.00} 1.00/ 44 
bus, Ohio..../.... 1. 11 44/  44/|| Portland, Oreg.......... 1. 064) 1. 44 
Sins tiknegehs soe 1.25) 1.05} 44 44 || Rochester, N. Y......... 1.00 | 1. 44 
Dayton, Ohio. .......... a 1.00} 44 45 || St. Louis, Mo............ 1.00 | 1. 44 
ver, Colo. ........... 1. 064, 1. 44! 44/] St. Paul, Mimn...........| 1.00} 1.00) 44 
Des Moines, Iowa........| 1.00 | 1.114] 44| 44 || Sait Lake City, Utah....| 933) 1.00) 44 
aera 1, 1. 44 44 | San Francisco, Calif. - ... 1.00} ,.924) 44 
Houston, Tex........... 1. Lt 4 44 | "Spee 1.10 }.°.... 44 
Indianapolis, ind Raia des 1. 06}| 1. 44| 44 || Seattle, Wash........... 1.063) 1.063) 44 
ty, Mo... | 1.00 | 1. 44 44 || S eld, Mass........ 1.05} 1.00; 44 
Los es, Calif. ...... 1.00 | 1.063) 44 44 | Washington, D.C....... 85} 1.00{ 44 
RA uc. J. 1.00/ 1.00} 44.) 44 || Wichita, Kans........... 1 1.00) 44 
Memphis, Tenn.........| 1.00 oe 44 44 | Worcester, Mass......... -974| .974 44 

, Wis......... 1.063) 1. | 4 44 | 

Painters 

44 44 || Dallas, Tex.............. $1.00 ($1.00 44 
44 |...... Dayton, Ohio. .......... -80} .80 44 
44 44 || Denver, Colo..........-.. 1. 123) 1.00 44 
40 |...... Des Moines, Towa........ 1.00} .92 44 
b- By Pac dccccccesce 1.00 Po 44 
“4 4 PR og nn Seg eae a -874/{ 7) 44 
44 44 || Fall River, Mass......... 1.00; .75 44 
44 |...... || Grand Rapids, Mich..... -80 | .80 44 
44 }...... Houston, Tex. .......... 1.00 | 1.00 44 
44| 44 || Indianapolis, Ind........ 1.00} 923) 44 
44 44 || Jacksonville, Fla........ eS ae 44 














1Includes Davenport, Iowa, and Moline and Rock Island, Ill. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, MAY 1, 1921, AND RATES OF 
. WAGES PAID AND HOURS WORKED, NOVEMBER 15, 1921—Continued. 


Painters—Continued. 
—— — — 1 = - ———— ee eSss—sS—™ — = = — 
Rate per Hours per Rate per | Hours per 
hour, 1921. | week, 1921. | hour, 1921. | week, 1921. 





— i hE City. —_—__—— - 
M fay | Nov. | May | Nov. | May | Nov. 
1 5. | 15. | 5. | 15. | 15. | 15. 
| 


orp 
< 

Z 
aS 
< 











‘|}—— —S 


on 
Se 


Providence, R. I. ......./$0.90 |$0.80| 44 
Reading, Pa ‘ 85 | .85 44 
Richmond, Va..........| .7: 75 48 


Rochester, N. Y 1. SO") 44 
ih d 


Rock Island, Ill.,district!| 1. 44 
Saginaw, Mich...........| 44 
me, 200mm, Mo............) 1. j 44 
Sv. Paul, Minn........ | 1. ; 44 
okt 2 
| 1. 


Kansas City, Mo......... 
Little Rock, Ark 

Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, k 

Manchester, 

Memphis, Tenm.......... 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Muskegon, Mich 
Nashville, Tenn 

Newark, N. J 

New Haven, Conn....... 
New Orleans, La 

New York, N.Y 

Norfolk, Va 

Omaha, Nebr.....-.--.-- 
Peoria, Til 


ue 





esaseness 


Salt Lake City, Utah.. 44 
San Francisco, Calif. . . 44 
Scranton, Pa.......... .| 
Seattle, Wash 
Spokane, Wash........ 
Springfield, Mass 

oledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C 
Wichita, Kans.......... 
Worcester, Mass 
York, Pa 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Me 
Portland, Oreg 





SEESESELESLELLELELLES 
SESSERSELEL ERE SSEEES 





sncensucees 














Plasterers. 


| Nashville, Tenn....... ob 
Newark, N.J ‘ 

New Haven, Conn 

New Orleans, La 

New York, N. Y 
Norfolk, Va......-....... 
Omaha, Nebr............ 
Peoria, Til 

Philadelphia, Pa.-....... 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Me 

Portland, Oreg 
Providence, R.I........ 
ON OS® a eee 
Richmond, Va 
Rochester, N. Y 

Rock Island, Il., district '! 
Saginaw, Mich 

8t. Louis, Mo 





Atlanta, Ga......-----. a 
Baltimore, er 
Birmingham, Ala......-- 
a — 

Bridgeport, Conn 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Butte, Mont 

Charleston, 8. C 

Chicago, il 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


SBRSRES 


w 
~J 
a 








we 


Denver, Colo 

Des Moines, Ilowa........ 
Detroit, Mich 

Erie, Pa 

Fall River, Mass......... . 
Grand Rapids, Mich... . . St. Paul, Minn 

Houston, . Salt Lake City, Utah.... 
Indianapolis, Ind j , San Francisco, Calif 
Jacksonville, Fla 87h). Scranton, Pa 

Kansas City, Mo.........| 1. : Seattle, Wash 

Little Rock, Ark ‘ b Spokane, Wash 

Los Angel ‘ ‘ Springfield, Mass 
Louisville, ‘ ; oledo, Ohio 

Manchester, N. 4 ; Washington, D.C 
Memphis, Tenn . 12: Wichita, Kans........... 
Milwaukee, Wis : : Worcester, Mass......... 
Minneapoifs, Minn.......| 1.25 | 1. York, Pa 

Muskegon, Mich ; Youngstown, Ohio 


ue 


85 
25 
.12 
25 
25 
.50 
-10 
25 
.12 
-25 
-25 
15 
.00 
-50 


























’ laborers. 

Milwaukee, Wis......... £0. 85 $0.75 | 
Minneapolis, Minn ~85 | .85 
Newark, N. 

New Orleans, La 

New York, Es | onde 

Peoria, Il 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Portland, Me 

Portland, Oreg 

Providence, R. I 

Rochester, N.Y 

St. Louis, Mo 


‘Includes Davenport, Iowa, and Moline and Rock Island, Ill. 
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Chicago, Ill 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cleveland, Ohio 
lias, T 











SESELELLASEES 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, MAY 15, 1921, AND RATES 0} 
WAGES PAID AND HOURS WORKED, NOVEMBER 15, 1921—Continued. 


Plasterers’ laborers—Concluded. 




































































mune pet Hours per | Rate per Hours por 
hour, 1921. | week, 1921. hour, 1921. | week, 149) 
: City. City. — 
May | Nov.| May Nov. May | Nov.} May 
15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 
St. Paul, Minn.......... $0.85 |$0.85 | 44 44 || Seattle, Wash........... $0. 874.$0.87} 40 
Salt Lake City, Utah....| .874) . 44 44 || Spokane, Wash.......... 75 | .75 14 44 
San Francisco, Calif... .. 1, 124) 1. 40 44 ashington, D.C....... 624) 625 44 44 
Scranton, Pa............ oFO lecacee Me loceden Wichita, Kans.......... “yee 44 
Plumbers. 
Atlanta, Ga............./$0.75 |$1.00| 44 44 || Nashville, Tenn......... $1. 124/...... ’ 
Baltimore, Md........... 1.00| .933} 44| 44/|] Newark, N.J............ . 14 
Birmingham, Ala........ 150/150, 44 44 || New Haven, Conn....... 1.00 |$0.874, 44 ‘4 
Boston, Mass............ 1.00; .90 At 44 || New Orleans, La........ 1.00 | 1.00 14 14 
Bri ,Conn........ 1.00| .85| 44| 44/| New York, N.Y........ 1.123) 1.123) 44 
Buffalo, N. Y...........|1.00|} 1.00; 44 44 || Norfolk, Va............. 1,00 | 1.00 14 ‘4 
Butte, Mont............. 1.25/1.25| 44| 44 Nebr......-.... 1.25)1.1%) 4. 4 
leston, 8.C......... 1.00/1.00| 44| 44|| Peoria, Tll............... 1.064} 1.00} 44) 4 
fend: RR a 1.25/1.10| 44| 44|| Philadelphia, Pa.......- 115} .90| 44) 4 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... 1.00 |...... 44 |...... Lew ee g iiettokase 1,25 | 1.25 44 44 
Cleveland, Ohio......... 1.373} 1.10| 44| 44 || Portland, Me...........- 1 4) 4 
Columbus, Ohio......... .00 | 1.00 44 44 || Portland, Oreg.......... 1. 124) 1.064) 44 44 
SP Eedccdéccceneses 1.374, 1.25 | 44 44 || Providence, R.1I........ 1,00 /...... 14 
Dayton, Ohio........... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || Reading, Pa............. 1.00 | 1,00 14 4 
GREE scutccecces 1. 064) 1.063) 44 44 || Richmond, Va..........| .75| .75 44 44 
Des Moines, Iowa....... 1. 25 | 1.25 44 44 || Rochester, N. Y......... 1. 064) 1.00 44 48 
Detroit, Mich............ 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || Rock Island, Ill., district!) 1.00 | 1.00 44 14 
SE ndédabdine ceecesse - 874) 97 44 44 || Saginaw, Mich.......... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 | 
Fall River, Mass........ 1.00 | .85 44 44 || St. Louis, Mo............ 1,25 | 1.25 14 44 | 
Grand Rapids, Mich... .90| .90! 44| 44/| St. Paul, Minn.........- 100/10) 4) 4 : 
ouston, Tex........... 1.25}1.25| 44 44 || Salt Lake City, Utah..../1.00/ 1.00) 4) 4 | 
Indianapolis, Ind... ..... 1.25)1.15| 44 44 || San Francisco, Calif... . . 1,25 | 1.158) 44 44 | 
Jacksonville, Fla........|1.124} 1.00 | 44 44 || Scranton, Pa............ - 874}. 874) 44 4 
Kansas City, Mo........ 1.25 | 1.125} 44| 44 || Seattle, Wash..........- 1.124) 1.00| 40! 4 
Little Rock, Ark........ 1. 124) 1.1 44 44 tem ee 1.00/1.00| 44 14 
Los Angeles, Calif ---| 1.124) 1 44 44 Spins d, Mass........ -95 | .873) 44 14 
Louisville, Ky.........-. 1.00/1.00| 44| 44] Toledo, Ohio............ 100/100; 4 4 
Manchester, N. H ---| -90] .90 44 44 || W , D.C.......| 1.00 | 1.064) 44 44 
Memphis, Tenn.........| 1.25 |...... 44 |...... Wichita, Kans.......... 1,124) 1.125) 44 4 
Milwaukee, Wis......... 1.00}1.00| 44 44 || Worcester, Mass......... 1.00} .90 14 14 | 
Minnea: Minn.......| 1.00 | .874) 44 fo: 3. = eae ° yf) 44 44 
Muskegon, Mich?........ 1.00} .90 44 44 || Youngstown, Ohio... ... ae 44 
Sheet metal workers. 
a eaned 48 |...... || Nashville, Tenn........./$0.75 |$0. 75 44 rn 
90 | 44] °44 || Newark, N.J............ 1.124 1.125) 44) 4 
85 44 44 || New Haven, Conn....... 1.00| .87 4 4 
ye 44 |...... || New Orleans, La........| 1.00] .90 44 44 
85 44 44 || New York, See 1. 124) 1. 12 44 4 
‘a 44 44 || Omaha, Nebr............ 1. 124) 1.1 44 4 
124) 44 . ey: SP eee 1. . 87 44 44 
seeks 44 |...... || Philadelphia, Pa........| 1.10 |......| 44 
75 48 48 || Pittsb > NM 1. 124) 1.00 44 4 
" . 04 44 44 || Portland, Me............ 1.00; .85 44 44 
lumbus, Ohio......... uae 8 acces lg tet Se Portland, Oreg.......... 1.00; .90 44 44 
if Mebineccesensos 1,00 | 1.00 44 44 || Providence, R.I......... BAP fessns- 44. 
Dayton, Ohio............ -85} .85 44 44 || Richmond, Va........... -80; .80 48 4 
Denver, Colo............ 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 || Rochester, N. Y......... 1.00] .85 44 4 ? 
Des Moines, Iowa........ 1.00} .933) 44 41 R . district 1.00 | .90| 44. 4 7 
Detroit, Mich............ 1.00}1.00| 44| ° 44/] St. Louis, Mo............ 1.25/1.25| 44) 4 
% , eeyreaEayS » ft heonans 44 |...... St. Paul, Minn.......... 1.00} .90| 44 44 , 
Fall River, Mass......... 1.00; .85| 44 44 || Salt Lake City, Utah....| .90| .90| 44 i ( 
Grand Rapids, Mich... .. -8 | .85| 50 50 || San Francisco, Calif...... 1.25 | 1.1 44 4 
so ccchnare< 1, 124) 1. 44 44 || Scranton, Pa............ . 874) . 87 44 4 
1 eapaggl 1.00} . 44| 44/|| Seattle, Wash........... 1.00} . 4 4 
Kansas City, Mo......... 1.00) 1.00; 44 44 || Spokane, Wash.......... 874} .874) 44 4 
Rock, Ark........ 100/100} 44| 44 Springfield, Mass........ .95| .8| 4 4 
Los A Calif...... «-} 1.124) 1. 44 44 oledo, Ohio. ........... -90| .75 44 sa 
Louis Ky Seaoeke coos] 0 SD | - 80 44 44 || Washington, D.C....... 1.00 | 1.00 44 44 
Manchester, N. H......-. .90|} .90 44 44 || Wichita, Kans........... 1.00 | 1.00 44 “4 
Memphis, Tenn........ ..| 1.00) 1,00} 44 44 || Worcester, Mass......... 1.00} .874 44 4 ; 
_ ae He S & * » 4 ES 75 a4 44 0 
Muskegon, Mich.........| .90| .75| 44 44 || Youngstown, Ohio....... 1.124{5° fp } ee 























1Includes Davenport, Iowa, and Moline and Rock Island, Ill. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, MAY 15, 1921, AND RATES OF 
: WAGES PAID AND HOURS WORKED, NOVEMBER 15, 1921—Continued. 


Slate and tile roofers. 





——————,s—C<CS:”:i‘ P:;*~ ' ' 
Rate per Hours per Rate per Hours per 
hour, 1921. | week, 1921. hour, 1921. | week, 1921. 


aS ee | —— 


May | Nov. | May - | | May | Nov.| May | Nov. 
15. 15. 15. 5. || | 15. 15. | 15. 15. 











2 


Newark, N.J............ $1.25 1$1.25| 44 44 
New Haven, Conn . 25 ; 44 
New York, N.Y i Lie Le 44 
Philadelphia, Pa........ } 1.10 | 44 
Pittsburgh, Pa .25 | 1. 44 
Portland, Me Ls a 48 
| St. Louis, Mo............) 1.25 | 1.25 44 
| San Francisco, Calif x . 04 44 | 
| Scranton, P 2 c 44 | 
| Seattle, Wash 1. .00| 44 
S ringfield, ee 1. .00 |; 44 
ashington, D. C 15 | 10 44 


Baltimore, Md 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Buffalo, } =a 


Chicago, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio........ 
Denver, Colo 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich 











SSSSSARSRSH 
SERRRERELESS 














Steam fitters. 





Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, 
Boston, Mass 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Butte, 
Charleston, 8. C 
Chicago, Tl... . 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex 
Dayton, Ohio............ 
Denver, Colo 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Detroit, Mich 
Erie, Pa 
Fall River, Mass 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Houston, Tex 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Kansas City, Mo 
Little Rock, Ark 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, K 
Manchester, N. H 
Memphis, Tenn 
aE 
nea bi a 
Muskegon, Mich 
Nashville, Tenn 


hae 
tf 


New Haven, Conn 
New Orleans, La........ 
New York, N.Y 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Me 

Portland, Oreg 
Providence, R. I 
Reading, Pa 

Richmond, Va 
Rochester, N. Y 

Rock Island, Il.,district!. 
Saginaw, Mich 

St. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 

Salt Lake City, Utah.... 
San Francisco, Calif 
Scranton, Pa 

Seattle, Wash 

Spokane, Wash 
Springfield, Mass........ 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D.C 
Wichita, Kans........... 
Worcester, Mass 








SSSSaRSRASRASH 


FELELSESESLELESELSELESESSSEEES 


RELELELEELELESESEL ELS 


S84858 


Youngstown, Ohio 


oe 
. 


























Steam fitters’ helpers. 





Newark, N. J............|$0. 874 
New York, N. Y 
Norfolk, Va 
Omaha, Nebr 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Me 
Providence, R. I 
St. Louis, 

St. Paul, Minn 

San Francisco, Calif 
Scranton, Pa 


Springfield, Mass 
|| Washington, D.C....... 
Worcester, Mass 














se ee ee ee ee ee 


EEELEELELEESELSESS 
SELELEEEESES 


° . 50 
at 62 
-6 6 
‘Includes Davenport, Iowa, and Moline and Rock Island, III. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LAB OR, MAY 15, 1921, 
D AND HOURS WORKED, NOVEMBER 15, 1921—C 


Stone cutters. 


WAGES PAI 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 








City. 


r | Hours per 
921. | week, 1921. | 


i} 


| 
; 


City. 





Atlanta, Ga............. $ 


——— eee 


oston, Mass............ 


eee ee eee ew ee eee 


‘ity, Mo......... 
Little Rock, Ark........ 
Louis 


we 
_— 
. 





SPSEESESS 


SRSZESENSeNSssses 
tet 


— st et et 
eu 6 676 





| 








f 
| 














Nashville, Tenn......... $ 
Newark, N.J............ 1.12 


Now Haven, Conn....... 
New Orleans, La........ 
New York, N.Y........ 


Philadelphia, Pa........ 


ae ns tas. .1 
Richmond, Va..........., 


Rochester, N. Y......... 
Rock Island, I1., district! 
St. Louis, Mo............ 
St. Paul, Minn.......... 
San Francisco, Calif... .. 


|| Scranton, P: 


aiah ences 
Seattle, Wash........... 
- d, Mass........ 

oledo, Ohio. ........... 
Washington, D.C....... 
Youngstown, Ohio....... 


SRSE 
LS oaaana a 


SSS8EA5 


n 


to be 
Ree ee 
. ss 6 ere 





SSSENSEE8S 


Pe el ol 
ea e'¢ 








—— 


masons. 









Ty 


Ho 





errr ween 


Newark, N.J............ 
New Haven, Conn....... 


& 
rr? 


eee ee 
. > * * . . . 


Skoessessseys 


i 
Oe @ 


RSESESESSSELEEESeeSLLrat 





3h 











eee eee eee eeee 


Reading, Pa............. 
Rochester, N. Y......... 
Rock Island, Il., district! 
St. Louis, Mo............ 
St. Paul, Minn.......... 














i 





ESSS58 
eetecesteasces | 


—_——_ 


errr, & 


— 


s 
. er 
saesese 





frecseeeresise 


= 

















Detroit, Mich............ 
ES ey ee 
Houston, Tex............ 
Indiana oe 
Kansas City, Mo......... 
Los Angeles, Calif....... 
Louisyille, Ky..........- 


New Haven, Conn....... 
New Orleans 


— 
to 


an 
er 
& 
oR 
~ 


| oul onl eee eeetaetenel 
o— Se es 6 ae 


s2snee 


ha 





S3ssss 


a ey 
. one 2 2 
oo 





TE ee 
New York, N.Y........ 


1 Includes Davenport, Iowa, and Moline and Rock Island, Til. 
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44 
44 
44 
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44 
41 
44 
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rNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, MAY 15, 1921, AND KATES oF 
WAGES PAID AND HOURS WORKED, NOVEMBER 15, 1921—Continued 


Structural ironworkers—Concluded. 











Rate per | Hours per | Rate per | Hours per 
hour, 1921. | week, 1921. hour, 1921. week, 1921. 
| 





May | Nov.) May | Nov. || May | Nov. May | Nov 
15. 15. 15. 16. | 15. | 15. 15. 15. 





Norfolk, Va $1.00 's1.00 
Omaha, Nebr......--.---| 1.124) 1.00 | 
Peoria, Ill. 1.25 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

Portland, Me 

Portland, Oreg 
Providence, R. I 
Richmond, Va..........- 
Rochester, N. Y 

Rock Island, Ill., district! 
St. Louis, Mo 





> 
a i 


| St. Paul, Minn........../$1.00 $1 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. .00 
} San Francisco, Calif 25/1 
Seranton, Pa........... 124) J 
Seattle, Wash . 124) 1 
Spokane, Wash.. ; 124) 1 
| Springfield, Mass. . 06} 
Toledo, Ohio. .. i 10 
Washington, D.C... . 25 
Worcester, Mass.........| 1.06 
Youngstown, Ohio. . | 1.25 





SPttSssssss 


SELSSESSSSLES 


= 





Tile layers. 
Nashville, Tenn. ...... 
Newark, N.J........ 
New Haven, Conn..... 
New Orleans, La...... 
New York, N. Y 
ee 
Omaha, Nebr............ 
Peoria, Ill : 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa...... 
Portland, Oreg 
Providence, R. 1 
Rochester, N. Y....... 
St. Louis, Mo............ 
wt. Poul, Minn :. <6. ....} 
Salt Lake City, Utah....! 
San Francisco, Calif 
Scranton, Pa...... 
Seattle, Wash. Fook 
Springfield, Mass. . 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D.C... 
Wichita, Kans........ 
Youngstown, Ohio. . . 


Aten Gibssden>--- 2.5 
Baltimore, Md...........| 1. 
Boston, Mass............ | 1. 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Butte, Mont 
Chicago, Il 
Cincinnati, Ohio.........| 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 
Dallas, Tex 
Dayton, UMi@iss......... 
Denver, Colo 

Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich............! 
Erie, Pa 

[a 
Indianapolis, Ind 

Kansas City, Mo......... 
Little Rock, Ark 

Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, Ky 

Memphis, Tenn.........- 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, ee 
Muskegon, Mich. - 


ff 


EERERSRELELLEE SES 

















el el eel eel ol el el el ee ee ee 
oe a oe . ¢ 2. oe we 


- 06} 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

. 00 

.00 

25 

.00 

.00 

. 00 

.00 


LERERLEL 


= 











Wage Scales of Employees in the Printing Trades, November | 5, 
1921. 


HE Department of Industrial Information of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America, Chicago, Ill., issues each month a state- 
ment of the wage scales paid employees in the printing trades 
in the United States and Cunede: The statement for November 15, 
1921, is given in the following tables. 

_The first table shows the scales paid in the various printing and 
binding occupations, together with emergency bonuses where such are 
reported and the minimum hours of work per week. The table shows 
whether the shops are operated as open or union shops and also the 
population of the cities for which reports are made. 

The second table indicates the extent of wage reductions in the 
various occupations specifying both the old and new scales and 
the date the reduction was made. 

The third table shows the union wage scales in electrotype foundries. 


82370°—22——_8 [107] 
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Job feeders 
Emer- 
scale. | £eney 


> ee.) Wee. 0s Os 
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WAGE REDUCTIONS IN THE VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS OF THE PRINTING TR\)); 
WwW 
Date “ | Am nt = 
Location. reduction Occupation. Old seale. | New scale.|! ofr, 
reported. 
Alabama: Birmingham.......... May 15 | Electrotypers......... $42. 50 $39. 50 $3. 00 
California: San Francisco........ Nov. 15 |..... Diese yerapeyvecses 54. 00 50. 00 1. 00 
Colorado: Denver!...........-.. Aug. 15 | Compositors........... 45. 50 39. 90-45. 00) 6. 50- 0.» Or 
Cylinder pressmen. . .. 45. 50 39. 00-42. 00) 6.50- 3 % 
MEE ob ck obici ducts 45. 50 39. 00-42. 00! 6.50- 3% 
Cylinder feeders. ...... 36. 50 30. 00-35. 00) 6. 50- 1. = 
SEP IIOED 6 5g cc ccicces 23. 00 10. 00-18.00) 5. 00-13. —» 
Bindery girls......... 22. 50 15.00 | 7. 5 
P< .¢onhese>earee 45. 50 39. 00-42.00 6.5 
Dist. of Columbia: Washington..| June 15 | Binders............... 38. 00 35. 00 , 
Bindery girls.......... 20. 00 18. 50 
Illinois: Chicago................. May 15 | Compositors........... 51. 00 46. 65 , 8o 
Cylinder pressmen. . .. 52. 00 47.65 { 
Cylinder feeders....... 44. 00 39. 65 
Job pressmen é 45. 00 40. 65 { 
Ny btccabacs<akab 46. 50 42.15 4. 35 
Oe ereepers 51. 00 46. 65 1.35 Te 
SI sak caotetes cuss 46. 00 41. 65 1. 35 
Job feeders............ 27. 50 24.90 | 2. 60 
Bindery girls.......... 23. 50 22.00 | 1. 50 
Indiana: Indianapolis. .......... Nov. 15 | Cylinder pressmen. .. . 44. 00 38.00 | 6.00) 
Cylinder feeders... .... 36. 80 30.80 | 6. 00 
Iowa: Des Moines................ Jaby- 161 =<. et RTE Tee eee 29. 00 28.00 | ") 
Maine: Portland '...............- Apr. 15 | Cylinder pressmen .... 37.00 34.00 | 
Cylinder feeders....... 32. 00 29. 00 
Maryland, Baltimore............ Apr. 15 | Cylinder pressmen. . .. 42. 04 37. 84 0 
Job pressmen......... 30. 18-35, 57) 27. 16-32.01, 3.0 4 
Cylinder feeders....... 32. 34 29. 11 . 23 
Job feeders............ 23. 72 21. 35 2. 37 
Massachusetts: Boston !......... Apr. 15 | Compositors.......... 41.00 37. 00 1. 00 
Cylinder pressmen. . . . 43. 50 39. 50 ) 
Job pressmen......... 38. 50 34. 50 4. 00 
a ere 39. 50 35. 50 1. 00 
Cylinder feeders. ...... 36. 50 30. 00 6. 50 Te 
Bindery girls.......... 22. 20 19. 20 00 
Electrotypers......... 43. 50 39. 50 1.00 Vir 
Missouri: Kansas City '.......... Oct. 15 | Compositors........... 40. 50 39. 00 1. 50 
Job pressmen ......... 39. 00 36. 00 00 
Cylinder pressmen. . .. 44. 00 39. 75 4, 25 
Job feeders............ 23. 00 20. 75 2. 25 
Cylinder feeders....... 35. 00 28. 00 7.00 
SE ilndked>+écccede 40. 00 34, 25 5. 75 W: 
Bindery girls.......... 20. 00 18. 00 2. 00 
New Jersey: - 
NOWOEE .. . dsicdccnocccccsccess June 15 | Job pressmen.........| 43.00 37. 50 0) 
Cylinder feeders....... | 42.00 36. 50 50 
Cylinder pressmen....| 50.00 45. 00 00 
Job feeders............ | 27.00 23. 00 4. 00 
Oe ETE | 40. 00 38. 00 2. 00 Car 
Bindery girls.......... | 20. 50 19. 00 1. 50 
BEER. . cc onbenreds cosccnchens May 15 | Compositors........... 46. 00 44. 00 2. 00 
New York: ’ 
EE @ie.0'6 ip cbyanckanedins Oct. 15 |..... _ ee eee 38. 00 36. 00 2. 00 
Cylinder pressmen. ... 38. 00 36. 00 2. 00 
Cylinder feeders. ...... 25. 00 23. 00 2. 00 
6 ee eee 38. 00 36. 00 2. 00 
New York City.............. May 15 | Cylinder pressmen.... 51. 00 46. 00 5. 00 
Job pressmen......... 44. 00 38. 50 a0) 
Cylinder feeders. ...... 43. 00 37. 50 0 
Cutters and rulers. .... 45. 50 40. 00 0 
Job feeders............ 32. 00 28. 00 4. 00 
Aug. 15 | Binders............... 42. 00 40. 00 2. 00 
Bindery girls.......... 30. 00 26. 00 4. 00 — 
ROT i abees cs cabecs capecaeall July 15 | Compositors........... 37. 00 33. 92 8 1 
os gba 36. 00 33. 92 2. 08 
pT See ee 36. 00 33. 92 2. 08 
North Carolina: Winston-Salem '.| Nov. 15 | Compositors........... 40. 00 30. 00-40. 00) 5. 00-10. 0 
oe --- 40. 00-45. 00} 30. 00-40.00) 5. 00-10.” 
ONS oii wie Gan Sec os 40.00 «| 32.00-36.00) 4.00- 5.0 
Bindery girls.......... 18. 00-20. 00} 10. 00-15. 50) 4. 0- 5.0 
0: 
Columbus !. ............-.00+ Oct. 15 | Compositors........... 42. 00 38. 75 3. 25 
Job pressmen......... 42. 00 38.00 | 4. 00 
Cylinder pressmen . . . 42.00 39.00 | 3. 00 
der feeders....... 35. 00 30.00 | 5. 00 
sited Mini pt 42. 00 0.00 | 20 
Marietta. ....s--csciise -««.---! June 15 | Cylinder pressmen. ... 40. 00 34. 50 5. 50 
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Wages of Coal Miners in Germany, First Six Months of 192/ .! 


URING the first quarter of 1921 wages of all groups of worker 
in German coal mines continued their upward trend. [uring 
the second quarter they remained stationary in most inst ances 

and in a few instances they even underwent a slight decrease. |). 
ing the second half of the present year coal miners’ wages will, hoy. 
ever, show a very moan? aerinn increase. A collective agreement 
concluded on September 1, 1921, and becoming effective on that date 
rovides that the wage rates per shift shall on the average be increased 
wy 10 marks ($2.38, par) in the Ruhr district and in the Rhenish. 
estphalian lignite mines, by 8.50 marks ($2.02, par) in the district 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, and by 7.50 marks ($1.79, par) in the Waldenbury 
district and in the central German lignite mines. 

The following table shows the average wage rates per shift of vs. 
rious groups of coal mine workers during the first and second quarter 
of 1921 and compares the rates for the second quarter of 1921 with 
the average rates for the year 1913: 


AVERAGE WAGE RATES OF COAL MINE WORKERS IN GERMANY, FIRST AND SECOND 
QUARTER, 1921. 


[One mark, at par — 23.8 cents.] 




















Other workers below Male workers above 
Miners proper. ground. ground. ) 
A rate || A rate Average rate | : 
Mining district vor ee. oo per t. em per shift. ~ . 
second second second 
juarter quarter quarter, 


First. Second a | First | Second ce , First Second | - 1921 
qua quarter quarter, quarter quarter, |quarter, (1913= 
1921. | 1921. | 100). | 1921. | 1921. | 100). | 1921. | 1921. | 10). 





Hard coal: - Marks.| Marks. Marks.| Marks. Marks.| Marks. 
Lower Silesia............ 51.08 | 51.03 1329 | 46.28 | 46.15 1353 | 43.37] 44.11 | 142 
oe. 71.61 | 69.65 1077 | 54.20| 54.53 1201 | 49.78 | 54.83 1263 
pelle.......... 61.34 | 58.14 1035 | 47.33 | 45.24 1045 |} 14.33 | 44.32 1089 
Left bank of Rhine...... 75.12 | 74.00 1069 | 53.79) 54.44 1045 | 48.99] 54.37 124 


Bavaria!................ bcd whcclencnccct SD Won cddbva eccdotcs a 
i deccterk s vente 60.30} 63.21] 1135| 47.67| 50.09| 1146] 4430] 49.41 1% 








SSeS Slee 50.10} 52.56| 1245] 46.74) 48.71] 1361] 46.17] 48.71 = 1404 
Left bank of Rhine...... 6873 | 57.57| 1204] 57.04| 5809] 1329] 57.51] 5869) = 117 
Thuringia............... 59.28 | 60. 80 1322 | 46.85 | 49.70 1284 | 45.93) 48.63 300 





We hoccdbccévcctuae 56.04] 56.98 1258 | 50.21 | 52.17 1324 | 49.87 | 52.01 1394 
Grand total............ 58.17 | 60.10 1190 | 48.94); 51.13 1229 47.09); 50.71 1317 
































1 Returns for Bavaria are still ou’ 


for the second quarters. Noreturns were made by the Upper 
rict since the 


of 1921 owing to the disturbances caused by the plebiscite. 


Silesian dist 
1 Wirtschaft und Statistik. Vol. 1, No. 10, pp. 480-482. Berlin, October, 1921. 
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Wages in the Printing Trade, in Germany, October |, 1921. 


which collective bargaining has been introduced but recently, 
wages in the German printing trade have been regulated by col- 
lective agreements since May 9, 1873. Although the wage rates 
fixed in these agreements are only minimum rates, they nevertheless 
ive an accurate picture of the development of wages if compared 
rom period to period. The wage rates fixed in the collective agree- 
ments of the German printing trade are especially suited for such a 
comparison owing to the concise and uniform character of the pro- 
visions relating to wage regulation. The wage regulations in the 
printing trade group themselves around the mimimum weekly wage 
rate for journeymen printers, which in the last collective agreement 
/ concluded before the war and in the agreement effective at the present 
date has been fixed as follows: 


I’ CONTRAST to most other branches of German industry, in 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR JOURNEYMEN PRINTERS OF GERMANY, UNDER AGREE- 
MENTS OF 1912 AND 1921. 








Minimum weekly wage rate 
for journeymen printers of 
specified ages. 

Agreement of— vl 


Under 21} 21 to 24 | Over 24 
years. years. years. 





Marks. Marks. 
26 27.50 








oe Jan. 1, 1921 25 : 137. 50 





To these basic minimum rates is added a cost-of-living bonus, fixed 


Virom time to time. The present cost-of-living bonus became effective 


on October 1, 1921. Married workers in each of the three age classes 
receive a family allowance of 12 marks ($2.86, par) per week. In 
most localities the basic wage rates are further augmented by a local 
allowance which now as before the war varies between 24 and 25 per 

ent of the basic wage and is fixed according to the cost of living in 
the individual localities. 

The following are considered as journeymen printers in the mean- 
ng of the collective agreement: Compositors, machine operators, 
proof readers, pressmen, stereotypers, electrotypers, and typefounders. 
As a consequence of this very comprehensive classification of the 

dividual trades the wage schedule of the German panting trade is 
very simple. It does not consider the occupation of the worker but 
aly his age, conjugal condition, and locality of employment. Accord- 
gly the weekly earnings of married journeymen, effective October 
» 1921, were the following. 





a he =} r 
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MINIMUM WEEKLY EARNINGS OF MARRIED WORKERS IN THE GERMAN PP): \ 7), 
TRADE, OCT. 1, 1921. 7 


[One mark, at par=23.8 cents.] 








Married workers. 





Under 21 years (class A).| 22 to 24 years (class B). | Over 24 year 
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In the fixing of wage rates for the printing trade the occupation 
is considered in only two instances. e first is that of journeymen 
who have just Hatehed their apprenticeship. These receive during 
the first year after the completion of their apprenticeship a lower 
weekly rate than that of full-fledged journeymen. Before the war 
their weekly minimum wage (exclusive of local allowance) was |9).5( 


marks rag ag In the agreement of January 1, 1921, their 
yw 


minimum wee e, inclusive of cost-of-living bonus, was fixed 
at 150.50 marks ($35.82, pen. Beginning with Octeber 1, 192! 
their minimum wage (exclusive of local allowance) is 203 marks 
econ, ae: In localities in which a local allowance is granted 
their weekly earnings vary now between 208 and 308 marks ($149.50 
and $73.30, par), as compared with 19.99 to 24.38 marks ($4.76 to 
$5.80, par) before the war. 

The second exception from the general wage regulation is made 
in the case of machine operators. Owing to tine nature of their 
work these receive a higher wage than other journeymen. seccording 
to the agreement now in force their weekly earnings are augmente 
by an amount varying between 23 and 27 marks ($5.74 and $06.43, 
par) according to locality. 

The increase in the minimum weekly earnings of journcymet 
printers and machine operators on October 1, 1921, as compared 
with their earnings in 1913, is shown in the following table: 
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WEEKLY MINIMUM EARNINGS OF MARRIED AND SINGLE JOURNEYMEN PRINTERS 
AND MACHINE OPERATORS OVER 2% YEARS OF AGE, 1913 AND 1921 


{1 mark, at par= 23.8 cents.) 


Journeymen printers. Machine operators. 
cided —— be aia inal 
Minimum weekly Index Oct. 1, Minimum weekly Index Oct. 1, 
earnings. 1921 (1913= 100). earnings 1921 (1913— 100). 


Local allowance (per- |- —-- | 
entage of basic wage). die ae | ae) 


OR ORE -|Married, Single Married Single 
1915 \Married| Single | WOrk- | work- | 1915 | Married) Single | WOrk- | work- 

| work- | work- | ©: | ©. | work- | work- | °F: ime 

ers. ers. j } ers. ers. 

RETR Sees ‘ } _ - j = 
| Marks.| Marks. | | Marks. Marks. 
275. 00 | 263. 00 298. 00 | 286. 00 
280. 00 | 268. 00 303.00 | 291. 00 | 
278. 00 313. 00 | 301. 00 | 
288. 00 
298. 00 
308. 00 
318. 00 
328. 00 


pepesssssees 
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According to the preceding table the minimum weekly earnings 
of married journeymen printers were from 10 to 11 times greater on 
October 1, 1921, than in 1913, and those of machine operators 84 to 
93 times greater. . 

Beginning with November 15, 1921, all weekly minimum wage 
rates in the age classes A, B, and C have been further increased by 
25 marks ($5.95, par) and those of journeymen who have just 
finished their apprenticeship by 20 marks ($4.76, par). 


— 
- 





Wages and Cost of Living in Latvia. 


the cost of living in Latvia shows that from July, 1919, to 

June, 1921, there had been an increase of 830 per cent in the 
cost of living. This increase has been accompanied by a great 
depreciation in the currency. In March, 1920, 65 rubles were 
equivalent to $1 in United States currency, while on May 15, 1921, 
500 rubles were equal to $1, the rate falling from that time to 360 
rubles on September 1, 1921. While wages show considerable 
increases they have failed, it is stated, to keep pace with rising 
living costs. The following table shows minimum and maximum 
wage rates in important industries at different periods from July 
1920, to June, 1921. 


\ REPORT from the United States consul at Riga relative to 
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DAILY RATES OF WAGES IN LATVIA, BY INDUSTRIES AND BY OCCUPATIONS, Jr Ly 
1920, TO JUNE, 1921. “ 


























July, | Pecem-| Febru- | warch,| April, | May, 

Occupation and indust: 1920 1920 1951 : 1921 eel | 

- ry: ($1=90 | (g; 190 |i — 290 |($1—= 200 |($1=300 |($1—500 (3) — 
rubles). rubles). rubles). rubles). rubles). rubles). jt ‘ 
Woodworking industry: Rubles. | Rubles. | Rubles. | Rubles. | Rubles. | Rubles. | | 
ni adenccvennesoctncen tase 40-50 | 45- 70/| 30-76; 32- 80| 45-120] 60-150 | 
i iM 8 4 oes 52-180 | 80-160 | 80-200 | 100-300 | 
nsdn SEES hed’ sd bcdees an 8 Ree 64-130 52-130 | 64-125 80-160 | 
Textile industry: 

i aUtbsdecccchaasesekideins 16- 30 | 30-80|; 30-70| 30-70; 40-100; 60-140 

REO ESS EELS a 28 | 50- 75 83 | 60-65) 50- 80/ 84 90 
Mineralindustry 

nas a1 c0GNS <onesddicnds eves li- 52 | 25- 80| 30-150; 33-80} 33-101 33-101 A0-198 

Rag Ro RR SRT IR APS APNE 60 | 60-150 75 | 50- 60 |......... 150 )~200) 

co cacchos ctcndehsags 70-120 | 100-230 | 130-350 | 130-300 | 130-240 | 130-390 60-40% 
Foodstuff industry: 

Dinah bike odbi,o> dhs acdnn ented 8 80; 50-80) 40-100) 30-80} 40-95) 40-120 60-128 

i ch. dcliika bis ov 4sn cote ietiea 30- 60 | 64-200 | 72-200 | 74-240 | 75-200 | 68-240 | 100-327 
Printing work: 

ocak uh eh om dub d0up eames 26- 46 | 28-79) 50-90] 50-85] 74-100} 56-146 | 117-2 

PEND 0 000 0046 on 46> 40s esha’ 81-122 | 114-155 | 120-225 | 135-250 120 | 216-338 | 27/283 

a eran 54— 80 | 100-166 | 80-149 60-163 | 70-166 | 72-300 | 125.» 
Paper industry: 

Ith Uae 6A Pb os one Kunin 408s 2 dhs ccd pases 41; 50-90] 65-70] 65-135 | 106-130 -19 
Disc hddeh cit on 44m Khan <cdess 75-125 | 40-280 100 | 50-70} 80-100 |......... 
Cardboard work.................-- 17- 50 | 40-45) 40-55) 40-80] 40- 80 90 — 9 

Chemical industry : 
Renda sein bhaws's 90 ses cc ahos 28- 46 | 20- 20- 80 | 36-80} 36-95 40-100 0-118 
Soapmakers..............-2..+0-- 35 | 54- 70 Tt feccdecchehsoccencce 450 
Building 
thie chicas onnbpceneobén dy « 20- 45 | 48-80; 50-100; 40-100 45-100/| 55-100 70-100 
Eade ds seccssscccdcosssees 60- 90 | 65-120 | 72-125| 70-150 70-130 0 
ONE a bei cadeccvccececcsece 30- 70 | 43-100 50-100 | 91-110 | 100-150 | 107-165 
eae edbtennee nibs cham ope és ddcbloesnqcsbeigennceses 80-140 | 88-140 |......... 136-240 | 132-200 
Transportation: 
Shipmasters.....................-- 28- 40 48) 48 50| 48-63) 63-100 | 140-156 
PR Aah OS cheb cSi ands cccscoccsvel 31- 35 | 44- 60 44| 44-60] 50- 80/ 120-126 |.. 
E RNs odinticunas é ce ccexicpebice 28- 42 48 | 46-48) 48-62] 52-100 / 128-140 110-1» 
Si iinnimuiaquntns «0944 apie dd 25- 38 | 44- 84] 44- 80/| 44-84; 60-112/ 96-166 | 105-28 
Rapids -shababdner- snhvootess 24-35 | 40-56) 40-56! 40- 56/| 56- 60 80 |.. 
pbdbinin Shhh s abobe ods vtde BE TE han ds dchiidibnctéese¢ 80 80 136 |... 
NS GRWi 6600655 004+0bdeeccces 32- 38 44| 40- 64 |......... 45-119 | 55-136 95-165 
Various lines: 
DAE WO vcd osc cnecccuwsces’ 16- 34 | 34-56) 44-48) 44-48] 50-60/ 60- 80 50- 90 
pcb ceckcdscocndagdesces SOT MU ME Sole o.cdh ccclocactoase 50-152 | 80-122 61-1 
Ns iodo on s's2taredns res 37 SP 403 66 akrdibenne<iipae 50-152 | 80-152 | 136-152 














New Wage Rate in New South Wales. 


HE Board of Trade of New South Wales on October 8, 1°21, 
T “after public inquiry as to the increase or decrease in the aver- 
age cost of living,’’ fixed the rate of living wages for adult male 
employees in the State at £4 2s. ($19.95, par) per week; 13s. Sd. 
($3.33, par) per day; and 1s. 84d. (42 cents, par) per hour. [’x- 
cepted frou this is the county of Yancowinna, where presumably thie 
former rate remained. This rate superseded the rate of £4 ds. ($20.05, 
par), per week, the Board of Trade finding a sufficient reduction in 
the cost of living to warrant this change, two members dissenting. 
The methods of determining the living wage and factors to be con- 
sidered are discussed at some length in a communication empan y- 
ing the declaration of the rate. The purpose of Parliament in direct- 
ing the board to declare living wages from year to year “after public 
inquiry as to the increase or decrease in the average cost of living, 
was said not to be merely to establish a vicious circle of operations, 
but to have regard rather to the effect of the determinations of the 
board on the economic balance of industry. An inflexible rate might 
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so reduce employment as to make the wage fixed unrealizable. It is 
not enough merely to name a standard which would be satisfactory 
for those “fortunate enough, in a general state of economic disturb- 
ance, to get a. Interchanges of products between various 
countries must take place, and the main factors of the economic situ- 
ation must be considered, i. e., taxation, profits, wages, and credits. 
The board regrets the lack of cooperation by financial institutions in 
determining the relation of wages and credits, also the insistence on 
the part of certain groups ‘“‘that the first essential to economic 
recovery is a substantial reduction of wage rates.’’ The experience 
of the board was convincing that the rapid increase of prices of com- 
modities aeang the cost of Cn generally arose from causes other 
than increasing labor cost; therefore its policy announced Novem- 
ber, 1914, that the presumption was against claims for increases 
in wages as liable merely to increase sol oy a8 to be reconsidered, and 
a succession of increases became necessary to meet the decreases in 
the purchasing power of money. 

Influences lying beyond the boundaries of the country, and influ- 
ences within the country entirely beyond the control of the board 
had to be reckoned with. However, a study of costs of living for 
_ the average family, estimated in New South Wales as a man and wife 

and two children, led to the conclusion that there is now a real and 
continuing fall in the curve of prices warranting the reduction made. 

“The board’s function exceeds the mere derivation of prices and 
costs for times past and extends to the prelegislation of a wage for a 
period of time to come, which the statute under which it operates is 
generally regarded as having fixed at one year.” This is the first 
experience of the board on a falling market, with a probability of 
further falls during the year for which the new rate will be valid. 
The contingency, however, can not be anticipated, but an equitable 
rate for the present time must be established, with a possibility that 
it will not be in harmony with costs during a considerable portion of 
the year. The board therefore recommends an amendment to the 
act, permitting a quarterly review of the wage rate in the light of the 
statistics which are being procured from month to month. This 
would permit the maintenance of a strictly effective wage level and 
remove the necessity for the violent alterations that have been made 
in times — by the annual declarations. 

One of the dissenting members was unable to find ground for the 
decrease, but rather for an increase of Is. (24 cents, par) on the 
te wage; while another found that the old candied of housing 
should now be advanced, the cost of which would absorb other com- 
modity reductions, leaving the living wage unchanged. 


— oon 





Eight-Hour Day on Spanish Railways. 


RECENT consular report states that the 8-hour law was made 
effective on Spanish railways by a decree of October 12, 1921. 
According to this order all work in excess of 8 hours~ in 

workshops is classed as voluntary overtime and in connection with 
the operation of trains as obligatory overtime. Obligatory labor can 
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ber, 1920: 


not exceed 14 hours a day and is limited to two consecutive day. ,, 


wages and the cost of li : 
rapide than the latter, h 
found their costs of production greatly increased. A study of waves 
by the Union of Swiss Machinery and Metal Manu- 
facturers shows in the following tables the variations in wages si 
cost of living and the index numbers for the various items in the 
cost of living budget at different periods from June, 1912, to Decem- 
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| 10 days a month. A minimum rate of 20 per cent more than ¢|, 
a we day rate is allowed for voluntary overtime and for obligatory (\ 6. 
ri time there is an increase of 25 per cent over the day rate for the {ips 

2 hours and 50 per cent for each additional heur. 





Wages and Cost of Living in Switzerland. 


tion of Switzerland states that in the past two or three \ oar 


A CONSULAR report of recent date reviewing the economic s\1\\y- 
there has developed a dangerous lack of balance betw ven 


the former having risen much more 
with the result that manufacturers |\,\» 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF ADULT LABORERS IN SWITZERLAND AND IN 
NUMBERS OF WAGES AND COST OF LIVING, JUNE, 1912, TO DECEMBER, 192 


[June, 1912— 100. 


1 franc, at par=19.3 cents.] 












































Average Index : 
owed weekly sunbirs Soar 7 
ate. of income “~~ 
ofadult | ‘of adult oy 
laborers. | laborers. 
Francs. 
June, 1912....... ict eRe dehs hLontungs b dteithbes wedge ghuted tase 0) 35. 34 100 i 
P| PRR RRSES Pop ere BNE oe A, cbse rub UD Vibe oo da Ddwce hia ok 37. 50 105 | 95 
hE RT Rit eR SD 61.30 174 | 189 
LS. « cee dbgaeesnenseas Svecbbeetepscecdcteekesccwthtdee 74. 20 210 205-21 
EE MUS, 5 2) 2, Ll, dad diktls AOR GSW) « Fhe nc dass chelda db sb sdb ds 77.85 220 | 205-21 
a ke aE ans Bia sila oa gbcensesahacen 83. 52 236 ‘ 
SNE, GIN iid. 5 hi dive desunc Guede attess copesccscesesevaabecseee 84. 48 239 
INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING 3 sac <i mets FROM JUNF, 1912, TO JUL) 
[June, 1912— 100.) 
Other . 
Date. Food. | Clothing. Rent. expenses. | Tot 
thins do ich inieen >< tbe launselen 100 100 100 100 0K 
RSE ESN A ES A 6 100 100 100 , 
ine 6tb 5a case vesecienccccscscesep 94 100 98 100 
EMIESEC. sp os dukebwensesesesencuadwe 113 120 90 110 
Ps SEL Zin 6 us checks cic hedeedbesibacs 133 140 95, 120 2 
icin i< oc an sescecncanadiadtehestad 170 170 100 140 150 
aa... 29 2 120 170 i 
June, 1919-4... 26.22 m0 20 135 190 
REE. 2075 545. tphundaate djiveanee 
se a Et hi 254 240 155 190 
a Pee SEL Sd ckwee ise eases cd 236 195 160 190 
ential eth osninedin anemnnnson teed 224 195 160 185 Mn 
RRs paces games amte ono m8 190 io 180 : 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 





Railroad Labor Board Decision on Railroad Shop Rules and 
Working Conditions. 


HE Railroad Labor Board, by the promulgation of Addendum 

No. 6 to Decision No. 222, issued November 29 and effective 

December 1, has completed its revision of the agreement gov- 
erning rules and working conditions, made in 1919, between the 
United States Railroad Administration and the shop employees rep- 
resented by the Railway Employees’ Department of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The new rules are more elastic than those effective under the Rail- 
road Administration, and the divisions of duty between crafts are less 
rigid. The principle of collective bargaining and union recognition 
have not been abandoned, however. 

These rules apply to all carriers who are parties to the dispute, 
except in instances where any particular carrier may have already 
agreed with its employees upon any one or more rules. Although the 
rules in many cases are similar to those in the agreement operating 
under the Railroad Administration, the board specifies that they are 
not to be understood or construed as carrying with them the inter- 
pretations placed on them by the Railroad Administration or by the 
J adjustment boards or other agencies acting under that administra- 
+ tion, but as new rules ado “0 the Labor Board in accordance with 
the transportation act and subject to interpretation according to that 
act. 

» Believing that certain ‘matters now regulated by rules of the 
national agreement may not well be covered in all localities by rules 
of general application, and require further consideration by the par- 
ties directly concerned,” the board has omitted four of the rules pre- 
viously effective and remanded them to the individual carriers and 
their employees for adjustment under section 301 of the transporta- 
tion act. 

_ The revised regulations as set forth in this decision of the board 
include those published in its Decision No. 222 and Addendum No. 
3 thereto, effective August 16 and October 16, 1921, respectively. The 
rules previously issued, together with the regulations they modify, 
@2ppeared in the October and December, 1921, issues of the MonTHLY 
@Lasor Review. The rules which have not been published hereto- 

fore in the Review appear in the following pages. 

These rules appear in their revised form, as recently determined by 
the board. Changes are indicated by italics and notes. Italics indi- 
cate additions only. Omissions and other changes are explained in 
the notes following the rules altered. Rules with no italicized por- 
tions and unaccompanied by notes remain unchanged in content. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


GENERAL RULES. 
DISTRIBUTION OF OVERTIME. 
Rule 11.. 


When it becomes necessary for enplores to work overtime they shall not })« |,), 
off during regular working hours to equalize the time. 

At points where sufficient number of employees are employed, employees sh)) 
not (except as provided in rule 6 of Decision 222) work two consecutive Sundays |). 
days to be considered as Sundays). 

ecord will be kept of overtime worked and men called with the purpose iy, yj, 
of distributing the overtime equally. 


OVERTIME CHANGING SHIFTs. 
Rule 13. 

Employees changed from one shift to another will be paid overtime rates for the 
first of each change. Employees working two shifts or more on a new shift 
shall be considered transferred. This will not apply when shifts are exchanged at the 
request of the employees involved. 

FILtIng VACANCIES. 
Rule 16. 


_When an employee is required to fill the place of another Dae receiving a 
higher rate of pay, he shall receive the higher rate; but if required to fill temporarily 
the place of another employee receiving a lower rate, his rate will not be changed. 


Rule 17. 
Employees serving on night shifts desiring day work shall have preference when 
vacancies occur, ing to their seniority. 
Rule 19. 


Mechanics in service will be considered for promotion to positions of foremen. 
‘When vacancies occur in positions of gang foremen, men from the respective crafts 
will have preference in promotion. 


Rule 20. 


Employees transferred from one point to another, with a view to accepting a per. 

manent transfer, will, after 30 days, lose their seniority at the point they le/t, and 

io tiaholeetod will begin on date of transfer, seniority 

to govern. Employees will not be compelled to accept a permanent transier to 
another point. ; 


: Rule 21. 


When the requirements of the service will permit, employees, on request, will | 
granted leave of absence for a limited time with privilege of renewal. An emy!|ovr 
absent on leave who engages in other employment will lose his seniority, 111): 
special La wl me shall have been made therefor by the proper official and com '\'ve 
re nting his craft. 

e arbitrary refusal of a reasonable amount of leave to employees when they «a! 
be spared, or failure to handle promptly cases involving sickness or business 11! 
of serious im ce to the employee, is an improper practice and may be hand!« 
unjust treatment under this agreement. 


Rule 22. 


In case an employee is unavoidably kept from work he will not be discrimina'e4 


against. An employee detained from work on account of sickness or for any other od 


cause shall notify his foreman as early as possible. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 


FAITHFUL SERVICE. 
Rule 23. 


Employees who have given long and faithful service in the employ of the eueny 
and who have become unable to handle heavy work to advantage, will be given prel- 
erence of such light work in their line as they are able to handle. 


Payine Orr. 
Rule 25. 


Employees will be paid off during their regular working hours, semi-monthly, 
except where existing State laws provide a more desirable paying-off condition. 

Should the regular pay day fall on holiday or days when the shops are closed down, 
men Will be paid on the preceding day. 

Where there is a shortage equal to one day’s pay or more in the pay of an employee, 
a voucher will be issued to cover the shortage. 

Employees leaving the service of the company will be furnished with a time voucher 
covering all time due within twenty-four (24) hours where time vouchers are issued 
and within siz - (60) hours at other points, or earlier when possible (Sundays and 
holidays excepted ). 

(The old rule provided for payment of vouchers within 48 hours at other points.) 


Rule 26. 


During inclement weather provision will be made where buildings are available 
to pay employees under shelter. 


REDUCTION OF FoRCEs. 
Rule 27. 


When it becomes necessary to reduce expenses, the hours may be reduced to forty (40) 
per week before reducing the force. When the force is reduced, seniority as per rule 31 
will govern, the men affected to take the rate of the job to which they are assigned. 

Forty-eight (48) hours’ notice will be given before hours are reduced. If the force is to 
be reduced, four days’ notice will be given the men affected before reduction is made, 
and lists will be furnished the local committee. 

In the restoration of forces, senior laid-off men wil] be given preference in returning 
to service, if available within a reasonable time, and shall be returned to their former 
ee if possible, regular hours to be reestablished prior to any additional increase in 
orce. 

The local committee will be furnished a list of men to be restored to service. In the 
reduction of the force the ratio of apprentices shall be maintained. 


(Reduction of the force is facilitated under this rule. Under the old agreement there was no provision 
for a reduction in working hours and five days’ notice had to be given the men beiore they could be laid off. 
Under the new rule hours may be reduced to 40 per week before reducing the force and only 48 hours’ notice 
need be given before such reduction in hours is effected. Only four days’ notice instead of five need be 
oe the men affected, in case of reduction of the force. The old oo rigidly provided that senior 

aid off men be given preference in reemployment and returned to their former positions, the new regula- 
tion specifies that they shall be returned ' to their former positions if possible.) 


Rule 28. 


Employees laid off on account of reduction in force, who desire to seek employment 
elsewhere, will, upon application, be furnished with a pass to any point desired on 
the same railroad. 


Rule 29. 


When reducing forces, if men are needed at any other point, they will be given 
preference to transfer to nearest point, with privilege of returning to home station 
when force is increased, such transfer to be made without expense to the company. 
Seniority to govern all cases. 
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Rule 30. 


Employees required to work when shops are closed down, due to breakd \\y 
machinery, fi , fires, and the like, will receive straight time for regular | 
and overtime for overtime hours. 


ASSIGNMENT oF WorK. 
Rule 82. 


None but mechanics or apprentices regularly employed as such shall do mechis1\,. 
work as gga rules of each craft, except foremen at points where no mec})..y)j;s 


are enoley ‘ 
This rule does not prohibit foremen in the exercise of their duties to perform wor! 
At outlying points (to be mutually agreed upon) where there vs not sufficient . 


justify oe pap a mechanic of each. craft, the mechanic or mechanics employed « 
pownts , 80 far as capable, perform the work of any craft that may be necessary. 


Rule 33. 


In compliance with the a rules included in this agreement, none but mechanics 
and their apprentices in their respective crafts shall operate oxyacetylene, thi :i: 
or electric welders, Where oxyacetylene or other welding processes are used.) 
craft shall perform the work which was Lager recognized as work belonyiiy | 
that craft prior to the introduction of such processes, except the use of the . 
torch when engaged in wrecking service or in cutting up scrap. 
When performing the above work for four (4) hours or less in any one day, ¢1 ))/ 

will be the welders’ rate of pay on the hourly basis with a minimum of one (1) | 
for more than four (4) hours in any one day, welders’ rate of pay will apply for thai 


ForEMANSHIP, Frntinc TEMPORARILY. 


Rule 34. 


Should an employee be assigned temporarily to fill the place of a foreman, he wi! 
be paid his own rate—straight time for straight-time hours and overtime rate for) er 
time hours— iif ter than the foreman’s rate; if it is not, he will get the forenian’s 
rate. Said positions shall be filled only by mechanics of the respective craft in their 
departments. 


GRIEVANCES. 
Rule 35. 


Should any employes subject to this agreement believe he has been unjustly (+! 
with, the case shall taken to the foreman, general foreman, master mechanic « 
shop superintendent, each in their respective order, by the duly authorized | cal 
committee or their representative. Nothing herein contained shall infringe v po. ‘lv 
right of employees not members of the organization representing the majority to) \"! 
grievances in person or ee of their own choice. 
If stenographic rt of the investigation is taken, the aggrieved employee « /\'s 
f th enult wall be cauemeany Re dah f al shall be d; th 
e unsa , the right of ap 8 anted; the appea 
to be made, preferably in writing, to the higher Cficials decanted to handle such 
— in their respective order and conferences will be granted within ten day: :/ 
application. 
conferences between local officials and local committees to be held during 
regular working hours without loss of time to committeemen or other employe: \ |” 
sentation. 


(The important in this rule is the specific provision authorizing employees who are not mi) «™ 
ofthe crafts to t vances in or by re Mtatives of their own ¢)0 
pct LL Tl ll a a 


Rule 36. 
Should the highest designated railroad official, or his authorized representative. «4 
ieved em or his Speeetnes, ©. prewtel in fist paragraph of rule $5, fail to 
agree, the case then be in ance with the transportation act, 1920. 
[180] 
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Prior to the assertion of grievances as herein provided, and while quest ions of 
erievances are pending, there will neither be a shutdown by the sauslover < eaeges 
suspension of work by the employees. 

(The arrangement under the Railroad Administration as provided in the first paragraph of this rule 
in the old ment was as follows: 

“Should the highest designated railroad official or his duly authorized representative and the duly author- 
ized representative of the employees fail to agree, the case shall then be jointly submitted in writing to 
the chief executive officer of the railroad and the chief executive officer of the Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor for adjudication or final disposition. The methods of procedure 
will be those prescribed by the Railroad Administration. To the extent that these rules may remain in 
force after the expiration of Federal operation, the methods of procedure will thereafter be such as may be 
agreed to by the representatives of the railroads and the representatives of the organizations herein 


< pecified.””) 
Rule 87. 


No employee shall be disciplined without a fair hearing by a designated officer of the 
carrier. Suspension in proper cases pending a hearing, which shall be prompt, shall not 
be deemed a violation of this rule. At a reasonable time prior to the hearing such employee 
will be apprised of the * ys charge against him. The employee shall have reasonable 
opportunity to secure the presence of necessary witnesses and shall have the right to be 
there represented by counsel of his choosing. If it is found that an employee has been 
unjustly suspended or dismissed from the service, such employce shall be revnstated with 
his seniority rights unimpaired, and compensated for the wage loss, if any, resulting from 
said suspension or dismissal. 

(The old rule provided that: ‘‘An employee who has been in the service of the railroad 30 days shall 
not be dismissed for incompetency, neither shall an employee be discharged for any cause without first 
heing given an investigation.’’) 

Rule $8. 


Included in rule 37. 
(This rule under the old agreement reads as follows: ‘If it is found that an employee has been unjustly 
discharged or dealt with, such employee shall be reinstated with full pay for all time lost.’’) 
COMMITTEES. 


Rule 39. 


The company will not discriminate against any committeemen who, from time to 
time, represent other employees, and will grant them leave of absence and free trans 
portation when delegated to represent other employees. 


APPRENTICES. 
Rule 40. 


There will be three recognized classes of apprentices—namely, regular, helper, and special. 

All apprentices must be able to speak, read, and write the English language and 
understand at least the first four rules of arithmetic. 

Applicants for regular apprenticeship shall be between 16 and 21 years of age, and, 
if accepted, shall serve four years of 290 days each calendar year. If retained in the 
service at the expiration of their apprenticeship, they shall be paid not less than the 
minimum rate established for journeymen mechanics of their respective crafts. 

In selecting helper apprentices, ability and seniority will govern, and all selections 
will be made in conjunction with the respective crait shop committees. 

Nore.—See special rules of each craft for additional apprentice rules. 


(This rule creates a new class of apprentices to be known as special apprentices, to be selected, trained, 
apportioned, paid, etc., as set forth in the following rule:) 


Rule 404. 


Special apprentices shall be selected from young men between the ages of 18 and 26 years 
who have a technical school education, and shall serve three years of 290 days each 
calendar year. 

Special apprentices shall receive training in the various depariments in the different 
classes of work of the different crafts in the maintenance of equipment “rete and 
ma be moved from place to place or on any class of work at t discretion of the managements, 

n computing the ratio sl anavention to mechanics, special apprentices will be included, 
the pps | same not to exceed 5 per cent of the total. , 

If retained in the service at the completion of the three-year course, the apprentice may 

choose the craft he desires employment in and shall receive a special rate for the period of 
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one year, at the expiration of which time he shall be classified and receive the miniy 1,» 
rate of the craft employed in. 
The rate of pay for special apprentices for the first three years shall be not less than tha 
of helper apprentices. . 
Rule 41. 


All apprentices must be indentured and shall be furnished with a duplica. 
indenture by the company, who will also furnish every opportunity possible fur ;}. 
apprentice to secure a complete knowledge of the trade. 

0 apprentice will be started at points where there are not adequate facilitic. {,; 
learning the trade. 

Rule 40 shall govern in the employment of apprentices. 


FORM OF INDENTURE, 


(Title of officer in charge.) 


SERVICE PERFORMED DURING APPRENTICESHIP. 


specified above and is entitled, if ey 77 i by the 
railroad, to the rates of pay and conditions of service of 


(Title of officer in charge.) 


Nore.—The above form is to be used both for regular and helper apprentices. 
(Helper apprentices to serve three years.) 


Rule 42. 


The ratio of apprentices in their respective crafts shall not be more than one to every 
five mechaniés. 

Two apprentices will not be worked together as partners. 

The distribution of apprentices among shops where general repairs are made on the 
division shall be as nearly as possible in proportion to the mechanics in the respective 
trades employed therein. ; 

In computing the number of apprentices that may be employed in a trade on a 
division, the total number of mechanics of that trade employed on the division will 
be considered. 

If within six months an apprentice shows no aptitude to learn the trade, he will 
not be retained as an apprentice. 

An apprentice shall not be dismissed or leave the service of his own accord, except 
for just and sufficient cause, before completing his pperenncnttip. : 

er sate shall not be assigned to work on night shifts. An apprentice s)a!! 
not be allowed to work overtime during the first three years of his apprenticesh).. 

If an apprentice is retained in the service upon completing the apprentic:=)\\) 
his ny rights as a mechanic will date from the time of completion of apprvn- 
ticeship. 

Preference will be given to sons of employees in the selection of apprentices to the 
extent of at least 80 per cent of the number employed. 


Rates or Pay. 
Rule 43. 


The minimum rates of pay are the rates established by the Labor Board’s Decision 
No. 147 and addenda thereto and therefore do not apply to the carrier named in |e 
cision No. 290 or any other carrier where wage adjustments have been made in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the transportation act, 1920, and the decisions of the 
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Labor Board; these rates shall be incorporated in and become a part of this agreement 
or schedule, and shall remain in effect until or unless changed in the manner provided 
by the transportation act, 1920. 

(Rules 43, 44, and 45 under the old agreement, specified changes in rates of wages for mechanics, angen. 


tices, helpers and others, whose wages had been designated in Supplement No. 4 to General Order No. 27 
ofthe Railroad Administration.) 


Rule 44. 
Included in rule 43. 

Rule 45. 
Included in rule 43. 


CONDITION OF SHOPS. 
Rule 47. 


Good drinking water and ice will be furnished. Sanitary drinking fountains will 
be provided where necessary. Pits and floors, lockers, toilets, and wash rooms will 
be Foot in good repair and in clean, dry, and sanitary condition. 

Shops, locker rooms, and wash rooms will be lighted and heated in the best manner 
possible consistent with the source of heat and light available at the point in question, 


Norices, 
Rule 49. 


A place will be provided inside all shops and roundhouses where proper notices of 
interest to employees may be posted. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION. 
Rule 51. . 


Employees covered by this agreement and those dependent upon them for support 
will be given the same consideration in granting free transportation as is granted other 
employees in service. 

General committees representing employees covered by this agreement to be granted 
the same consideration as is granted general committees representing employees in 
other branches of the service. 


PROTECTION OF EMPLOYEES. 
Rule 52. 


Employees will not be required to work on engines or cars outside of shops during 
inclement weather, if shop room and pits are available. This does not apply to work 
in engine cabs or emergency work on engines or cars set out for or attached to trains. 

When it is necessary to make repairs to engines, boilers, tanks, and tank cars, such 
parts shall be cleaned before mechanics are required to work on same. This will also 
apply to cars undergoing general repairs. 

mployees will not be assigned to jobs where they will be exposed 


and paint blowers while in tf eomgaog 

All acetylene or electric welding or cutting will be protected by a suita 
when its use is required. 

The following paragraph, which appears in the old agreement, is omitted from the new rul 


“Shouid lt become necessary to establish a regular night shift in shops, such men will 
running repair work unless work is brought to shop.” 


Emery WHEELS AND GRINDSTONES. 
Rule 53. 


Emery wheels and grindstones will be installed at convenient places in the 
and will be kept true and in order. 
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Hewur to Be FuRNISHED. 
Rule. 54. 


When experienced helpers are available, they will be employed in preferenc«. ;,, 


inexperienced men. 
Laborers when used as helpers will be paid the helpers’ rate. 


(The following sentence is omitted from the new rule: “Craftsmen and apprentices will be furn, 
sufficient competent help, when needed to handle the work, if available.’’) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Rule 56. 


No ese will be required to work under a locomotive or car without bei, 
rotected by proper signals. Where the nature of the work to be done requires || 
ocomotives or passenger cars will be placed over a pit, if available. 


Rule 57. 


In shops and roundhouses not now equipped with counections for taking the steam 
from engines, arrangements will be made to equip them so that steam from locomo!: 
will not be blown off inside the house. ' 


Rule 38. 


All engines will be placed under smokejacks in roundhouses, where practica!)|, 
when being fired up. 


Rule 59. 


At shops and roundhouses ‘equipped with electricity, electric light globes ani 
extensions will be kept in tool rooms available for use. 


Machinists’ Special Rules. 
CLASSIFICATION OF Work. 


5 Rule 62. 

Machinists’ work shall consist of wane out, fitting, adjusting, shaping, boring, 
slotting, milling, and grinding of metals used in buil ‘ assembling, maintaining, 
dismantling, and installing locomotives and engines 5 oo sme by steam or other 
power), pumps, cranes, hoists, elevators, pneumatic and hydraulic tools and machin- 
ory e building, shafiting and other shop machinery, ratchet and other skilled 

ng and ; tool and die making, tool grinding and machine grinding, axe 
truing, axle, wheel, and tire turning and boring; engine inspecting; air equipment: 
lubricator and injector work; removing, replacing, grinding, bolting, and breakiny 0! 
all joints on superheaters; oxyacetylene, thermit, and electric welding on work 
generally recognized as machinists’ work; the operation of all machines used in such 
work, including drill presses and bolt threaders using a facing, boring or turning hea‘ 
or milling apparatus; and all other work generally recognized as machinists’ work 
On running repairs, machinists may connect or disconnect any wiring, coupling, or ji) 
connections necessary to make or repair machinery or equi t. 

This rule shall not be construed to prevent engineers, ) rateee and cranemen of stea 
shovels, ditchers, clam shells, wrecking outfits, pile drivers, and other similar equipr 
fate | repairs on line of road from making any repairs to such equipment as they 
qualified to perform. 

MACHINIST APPRENTICES. 


Rule 63. 


a gaa regular and helper apprentices in connection with the work defined |) 
rule 42. 
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MACHINIST HELPERS. 
Rute 64. 


Helpers’ work shall consist of helping machinists and apprentices, operating drill 
presses (plain drilling) and bolt threaders not using facing, boring, or turning head 
or milling a =— wheel presses (on car, engine truck, and tender truck wheels), nut 
tappers and facers, olt pointing and centering machines, car brass boring machine 
twist drill grinders; cranemen helpers on locomotive and car work; attending tool 
room, machinery oiling, locomotive oiling, box packing, applying and removing trailer 
and engine-truck brasses, assisting in dismantling locomotives and engines, applying all 
couplings between engine and tender; locomotive tender and draft-rigging work 
except when performed by carmen, and all other work generally recognized as helpers’ 
work. 

(This rule specifies somewhat more minutely the work which shall be assigned to machinist helpers 
end ous = anil more elastic by the final inclusion of ‘‘all other work generally recognized as 
e . 


APPRENTICES, CLASSIFICATION OF WoRK. 
Rule 69. 


Apprentices shall be instructed in all branches of the machinists’ trade. They will 
serve three years on machines and special jobs. Apprentices will not be required 
to work more than four months on any one machine or special job. During the last 
year of their apprenticeship they will work on the floor. Apprentices shall not work 
on oxyacetylene, thermit, electric, or other welding process until they are in their 
last vear. 

HELPER APPRENTICES. 


Rule 70. 


Helpers who have had not less than two consecutive years’ experience as machinist 
helpers at the point where employed, at the time application for apprenticeship is 
made, may become helper apprentices. When assigned as helper apprentices they 
must not be over 25 years of age. 

Rule 71. 


Helper apprentices shall serve three years, a minimum of 290 days each calendar 
vear, and shall be governed by the same laws and rules as govern regular apprentices 


Rule 72. 


The number of helper apprentices must not at any time exceed 50 per cent of the 
combined number of regular and helper apprentices assigned. 


Rule 72. 


Helper apprentices shall receive the minimum helper rate for the first six months, 
with an increase of two cents (2c.) per hour for every six months thereafter until 
they have served three years. 


Rule 74. 


Nelpers, when used in any way in connection with machinists’ work, shall in all 
cases work under the orders of the machinist, both under the direction of the foreman 


Rule 75. 


When vacancies occur under classification of machinist helper (temporarily or 
permanent), machinist helpers in the service will be given preference in promotion 
to position paying either same or higher rate at station employed, seniority to govern. 


lice Rule 76. 
Eliminated. 


(The rule eliminated read as follows: ‘Laborers, or similar class of workmen, shal] not be permitted 
to do helpers’ work as outlined in rule 64 ifregular machinist helpers are available.’’) 


[135] 
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Boller Makers’ Special Rules. 


CLASSIFICATION OF WoRK. 
Rule 79. 


Boiler makers’ work shall consist of laying out, cutting mst, building, or repairing 
)oilers, tanks, and drums; inspecting, patching, riveting, chipping, calking, flanving 
and flue work; building, repairing, removing and applying steel cabs and ry))\)j;,, 
boards; laying out and fitting up any sheet-iron or sheet-steel work made of 16) gayivy o; 
heavier (present practice between boiler makers and sheet-metal workers to C0111 \1));¢ 
relative to gauge of iron), including fronts and doors; ash pans, front end netting an 
diaphragm work, engine tender steel underframe and pressed steel tender truck frames 
na where other mechanics perform this work; te agen. and applying all stay bolts 
radials, flexible caps, sleeves, crown bolts, stay rods, and braces in boilers, tanks, ay; 
drums; applying and removing arch tubes; operating punches and shears for shiajiny 
and forming, pneumatic stay-bolt breakers, air rams and hammers; bull, jam, an 
yoke riveters; boiler makers’ work in connection with building and repairing oj «ican 
shovels, derricks, booms, housing, circles, and coal buggies, I-beam, channe! irop. 
angle iron, and T-iron work; all rilling, cutting,and tapping and operating ro!|s ip 


connection with boiler makers’ work; oxyacetylene, thermit, and electric welding on 
work generally recognized as boiler makers’ work, and all other work generally rev. 
ognized as boiler makers’ work. Itis understood that present practice in the periorm- 


ance of work between boiler makers and carmen will continue. On running 1 puis, 
boiler 8 may connect or disconnect any wiring, coupling, or pipe connections neces- 
By! te make or repair machinery or equipment. 

is rule shall not be construed to prevent engineers, firemen, and cranemen of steam 
shovels, ditchers, clamshells, wrecking outfits, pile drivers, and other similar equipment 
requiring repairs on line of road from ing any repairs to such equipment as they are 
qualified to perform. 


(The work of comaring and applying grates and grate ri assigned to boiler makers under the old 
agreement is ciitted in classlfization and assigned to boiler makers’ helpers.) ' 


BorLER-MAKER APPRENTICES. 
Rule 80. 


oa regular and helper apprentices in connection with the work as defined by 
rule 79. ; 
BorLer-MAKER HELPERS. 


Rule 81. 


Employees assigned to help boiler makers and their apprentices, operators of drill 

resses, and bolt cutters in the boiler shop, boiler washers, punch and shear operators 

(eatting only bar stock and scrap), and employees removing and applying grates and 
grate rigging, and all other work properly recognized as boiler-maker helpers’ work. 


“"RUNNING-REPAIR WorK. 
Rule 82. 


Boiler makers assigned to running repairs may be used to perform other work. | 

Boiler makers assigned to locomotive general repair work may be used to periorm 
running-repair work when the regular assigned running-repair forces are unable to vet 
engines out to meet service requirements. 

oiler makers who have been working on hot work will not be required to work on 
cold work until given sufficient time to cool off. 

(The old rule read as follows: “Running repair work for boiler makers shall consist 0 fsuch boiler makers’ 
work as is necessary to fit locomotive to make a successful trip. It shallinclude stay-bolt inspection, orl: 
pe tha pane to ash pan and front end nettings, calking and repairing leaks in fire boxes and exterior 0! 

or tanks. The application of pe Breed gene and flues, be done by dead-work forces, but # 
points where no dead-work forces are employed, the roundhouse men will be expected to do such work 
will be necessary to fit engine to return to main terminal.’’) 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 
SPECIAL SERVICES. 
Rule 83. 


Flange turners, layer outs, and fitter ups shall be assigned in shops where flue 
sheets and half side sheets or fire boxes are flanged, removed, and applied. One man 
may perform all these operations where the service does not require more than one 
man. If me fully engaged on the above work, these employees may be assigned to any work 

their craft. 

Y Boiler inspectors --stay-bolt inspectors will be assigned to all points where monthly 
stay bolt and boiler inspection of 15 or more engines is required. When me | 
employees have no inspection work to perform, they may be assigned to other boiler- 
makers’ work. 


PROTECTION FOR EMPLOYEES. 
Rule 84. 


Boiler makers, apprentices, and helpers will not be required to work on boilers of 
tanks while electric or other welding processes are in use or when tires are being 
heated, unless proper protection is provided. 


Rule 85. 


Not more than one oxyacetylene welding or cutting operator or electric operator 
will be required to work in fire box or shell of boiler at the same time, unless proper 
protection is provided. 


Rule 86. 


Oxyacetylene welding or cutting operator or electric operator will be furnished 
with helper when necessary, or when it is essential for personal safety. 


(Under the old rvie the last phrase reads: ‘‘ When in the opinion of the operator, it is essential for personal 


safety.’’) 
Rule 87. 


Should it become necessary to send oxyacetylene welder or cutter or electric opera- 
tor out of the shop in cold weather, he will be given ample time to dry off before 
being sent out. 

Rule 88. 


When it is necessary to renew, remove, or replace flue, door, side, or crown sheets 
by means of oxyacetylene or other cutting or welding processes, such portion of the 
ash-pan wings and grates as interfere with the operator, will he removed. Dome 
caps will be removed and front ends opened up if required for proper ventilation. 


Rute 89. 


Boilers will have steam blown off and be reasonably cooled before boiler makers 
or apprentices are required to work in them; blowers will be furnished when possible 
to do so. 

Fire boxes, front ends, and ash pans will be properly cleaned out before boiler 
makers or apprentices are souulred to work in them. Fire brick interfering with 
the work to be performed will be removed. 

(The following provision Spyceting in the old agreement is omitted here: “Front ends and fire boxes 


of engines held in for other than running repairs will be washed out before boiler makers or apprentices 
are required to work in them.’’) 


Rule 90. 


Two boiler makers, or one boiler maker and a competent apprentice with at least 
two years’ experience, will be used to operate a long-stroke hammer, that is, an air 
hammer capable of driving stay bolts or rivets # inch diameter or larger, or of ex- 
panding flues or tubes. Double-gun work will not be permitted. Air jacks not to be 
considered double guns. 

When rolling or expanding superheater flues, two boiler makers, or one boiler 
maker and a competent apprentice with at least two years’ experience, will be used. 
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Rule 91. 


No tapping or reaming will be done in fire boxes when same is near enoich 4 
endanger the men working on inside of fire box. A space of 10 rows of stay hols wi 
be considered sufficient, it being understood that the helper will protect the meu yi) 


a sleeve over a tap when tapping is being done. 
FURNISHING HELP. 
Rule 92. 


Boiler makers engaged on running-repair work will be furnished a heljx) \\\¢ 
necessary, or when it 1s essential for personal safety. 


Rule 93. 


Boiler makers sent out on the road to do boiler makers’ work will have |\elpe, 
furnished when necessary. ‘ 


(The old Sppereent required that a boiler maker sent out on the road to do boiler makers’ work i ust ty 
accompanied by a helper when such work requires a helper at the home point.) 


REMOVAL or FLUEs. 
Rule 94. 


When flues (other than burst flues) are to be removed, the front end will be «pened 
and such parts of the draft appliances as interfere with the boiler maker \i/I be 
removed. Center arch pipes in engine, other than those equipped with com! stion 
ae. 5 which interfere with boiler makers in the performance of their wor:, will 

removed. 


HELPERS ON FLANGE FIREs. 
Rule 95. 
Regular assigned help will be furnished on flange fires. 
(The old rule provided that sufficient comretent help should be furnished.) 
Rule 96. 


Helpers on flange fires will not be asked to go outside of shop to handle fue! juny 
cold weather. 
Rule 97. 
Eliminated. 
eliminated follows: “ ie engaged on flange sted to do 
oda an than that! aoa with Sees ae, as far ein meeaety etened men will 
be used on flange fires.”’) 


HELPERS. 
Rule 98. 


There will be sufficient help furnished boiler makers or apprentices in breaking (ow 
stay bolts with hand ram. 


down 10% iene Eat two —~ oy be used in helping a boiler maker or apprentice in) (reskin 
Rule 99. 

ete ie en re A Serres, weatientinnted: “Chnentted botier nok: 7 
Rule 100. 

Holding on all stay bolts and rivets, striking chisel bars, side sets, and backi1u-\\' 

re ce ween Somes ny apprentice) will be const 


(The work of scaling boilers appeared in this classification in the old agreement.) 
[138] 
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Rule 101. 


When rivets are to be cut off or backed out, a barrier or sufficient help will be fur- 
nished to prevent accidents or personal injury. 


(The old rule read: ¥ When rivets larger than five-cighths inch are to be cut off or backed out, sufficient 
help will be furnished.’’) 


Rule 102. 


Boiler makers or apprentices when using compound motors will be furnished suffi- 
cient competent help. 
Rule 108. 


Sufficient help will be furnished when holding on rivets with wedge bars. 
(The old agreement required that two helpers be furnished for this work.) 


Rule 104. 


(This rule, providing that helpers shall do all other work generally recognized as boiler-maker helpers’ 
work, is included in rule 81 above.) 


HELPER APPRENTICES. 
Rule 105. 


Fifty per cent of the apprentices may consist of boiler-maker helpers who have had 
not less than two consecutive years’ experience as boiler-maker helper at the point 
where employed at the time application for apprenticeship is made. 

They shall be between the ages of 21 and 40 years and shall serve three years, a mini- 
mum of 290 days each calendar year. 

Helper apprentices shall be governed by the same laws and rules as regular ap- 
prentices. 

Apprentices shall not work on oxyacetylene, thermit, electric, or other welding 
processes until they are in their last year. 

They shall receive the minimum helpers’ rate for the first six months, with an 
increase of two cents (2c.) per hour for every six months thereafter until they have 
served their apprenticeship. 


ScHEDULE OF Work, REGULAR APPRENTICES. 
Rule 106. 


The following schedule for regular apprentices showing the division of time on the 
various classes of work is designed as a guide and will be followed as closely as the 
conditions will permit: 

Six months—Heating rivets and helping boiler makers. 

Six months—Tank repairing and sheet-iron work. 

‘ix months—Rolling flues; ash-pan work. 

Six months—Stay bolts and setting flues. 

Fifteen months—General boiler work. 

Three months—Electric or ox tylene welding. 

Six months—Laying out and flanging. 


ScHEDULE oF Work, HELPER APPRENTICES. 


Rule 107. 


The following schedule for helper apprentices, rey the division of time on the 


various classes of work is designed as a guide and will be followed as closely as the 
conditions will mit: 

Six months—Tank repairing and sheet-iron work. 

“1x months—Rolling flues; ash-pan work. 

Six months—Stay bolts and setting flues. 

Nine months—General boiler work. 

Three months—Electric or ox tylene welding. 

Six months—Laying out and Senging. 
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Rule 108. 





Boiler makers assigned as boiler inspectors, also flangers, layer outs, and autogenoy 
‘welders, shall receive five cents (5c.) per hour above the minimum rate paid })oj\;, 






; i 
makers at the point employed. $5 
At points or on shifts where no inspector is assigned and boiler makers are 1, Afte 


inspect boilers, they will be paid five cents (5c.) per hour above the boiler makers’ 






















































rate at the point employed for the days on which such inspections are made. ponith 
Rule 109. 
Helpers on Sone fires shall receive five cents (5c.) per hour above the hel)ers’ py 
at point employed. AD] 
Blacksmiths’ Special Rules. will n 
QUALIFICATIONS om Pi 
Rule 110. : 
Eli 
Any man who has served an apprenticeship or who has had four years’ varied expa The 
rience at the blacksmiths’ trade shall be considered a blacksmith. He must be aj men pl 
to take a piece of work pertaining to his class and, with or without the aid of drawing 
bring it to a successful completion within a reasonable length of time. 
CLASSIFICATION OF WorRK. ‘ 
Rule 111. Bla 
egul 
Blacksmiths’ work shall consist of welding, rian, aaa shaping, and bendin Re_puilt 
of metal; tool dressing and tempering, springmaking, tempering and rejairiy, yes!” 
potashing, case and bichloride hardening; flue welding under blacksmith’s {orenan basis. 
operating furnaces, bulldozers, forging machines, drop-forging machines, bolt mav hin | 
and Bradley hammers; hammersmiths, drop-hammer men, trimmers, rolliny wil Eli 
operators; operating punches and shears doing — and forming in connection Un 
with blacksmiths’ work; oxyacetylene, thermit, and electric welding on work ger B}on rw 
erally recognized as blacksmiths’ work. houses 
‘ BLACKSMITH APPRENTICES. 
Rule 112. 
Co 
Include regular and helper apprentices in connection with the work as defined Th 
by rule 111. ; 
BiacksMiTH HELPERS. 
Rule 118. 
Helpers’ work shall consist of helping blacksmiths, and apprentices, }catiny Cc 
operating steam hammers, punches and shears (cutting only bar stock and s:1). 
drill presses and bolt cutters; straightening old bolts and rods, cold; building Jires; |\4)'- 
ing furnaces, and all other work properly recognized as blacksmith helpers’ work. 
(The work of ‘‘ Machine helpers”’ included in the old rule is omitted here.) 
HELPER APPRENTICES. a . 
/ ne | 
Rule 114. | 
Ir 
Fifty per cent of the apprenticesmay consist of helpers who have had not les: (ha * 
two consecutive years’ experience in shop on the division where advanced. ae’ 1 


pgpnscay Npsos prevail in the selection of helper apprentices; those selecte:| |! 
not over 30 years of age. 

Apprentices selected from helpers shall serve three years, a minimum of 2'))) (2): 
each calendar year. When started as an apprentice they shall receive the minim 
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elpers’ rate of pay for the first six months; at the end of that time they shall receive 
wo cents (2c) per hour increase, and two cents (2c) per hour increase each succeeding 
‘x months while serving their apprenticeship. 6 

Helper apprentices shall be governed by the same laws and rules as regular 
pprentices. 

f after the first three months they show no aptitude to learn the trade, they shall 
he get back to helpin and retain their former seniority as a helper. } 

After completing their apprenticeship they shall receive prevailing rate paid black- 
miths if retained in the service. 


APPRENTICES, MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rule 115. 


Apprentices shall be given an opportunity to learn all branches of the trade and 
vill not be kept on any one class of work longer than four months. Apprentices shall 
not work on oxyacetylene, thermit, electric, or other welding processes until they 

ein their last year. 


Rule 116. 
Eliminated. 


| eXpe (The eliminated rule read: ‘A rate established on a certain class of work shall remain the same, and the 
e able men placed on such work shall receive such rate.’’) 


W1Dgs 
Hewtrers Burwprmne Fires. 
Rule 117. 


Blacksmith helpers required to prepare or build coal or coke fires outside of their 
egular working hours, shall be allowed thirty (30) minutes straight time for each fire 
ndinp built or furnace prepared. Helpers assigned to start oil or gas furnaces outside their 
Lirine (eaaregular working hours will receive one and one-half time for such service, on the minute 
eman: basis. 
hine, i Rule 118. 
r mill Eliminated. 


r non (Under the old agreement rule 118 provided that: ‘‘ Regularly assigned blacksmiths and helpers engaged 
. £ED- = running repair work located at engine houses will work the same hours as other crafts in engine 
ouses,’’) 


CoaL AND Ort TO BE FURNISHED. 
Rule 120. 


Coal and oil suitable for smithing purposes will be furnished whenever possible. 
(The old agreement provided that coal and oil would be furnished ‘at all times.’’) 


STEAM-HAMMER OPERATORS. 
Rule 121. 
Competent steam-hammer operators will be furnished. 


Roap Work. 
Rule 122. 


Blacksmiths sent out on the road to do blacksmita’s work will be accompanied by 
helper when necessary. 
Rule 123. 
Included in Rule 113. 


(The old: tule providing that helpers should do ail other work generall> recognized as blacksmith help- 
ers’ work has beem ineluded in new rule 113.) 
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Sheet-Metal Workers’ Spccial Rules. 
QUALIFICATIONS. 


Rule 125. 


Any man who has served an apprenticeship, or has had four or more years’ xy, 
ence at the various branches of the trade, who is qualified and capable of doiny sy... 
metal work or pipe work as applied to buildings, machinery, locomotives. cars, 4 
cetera, whether it be tin, sheet iron, or sheet copper, and capable of bendiny. it:i,, 
and brazing of pipe, shall constitute a sheet-metal worker. 7 


CLASSIFICATION OF WorK. 
Rule 126. 


Sheet-metal workers’ work shall consist of tinning, coppersmithing and pipefittiy 
in shops, yards, buildings, on passenger coaches and engines of all kinds; the |) iil (in. 
erecting, assembling, installing, dismantling (for repairs only), and main tainjy 
parts made of sheet copper, brass, tin, zinc, white metal, lead, black, planishe 
pickled and galvanized iron of 10 guage and lighter (present practice between she. 
metal workers and boilermakers to continue relative to gauge of iron), ii |udiy 
brazing, soldering, tinning, leading, and babbitting (except car and tender ti, ne 
bearings), the bending, fitting, cutting, threading, brazing, connecting ani! dis). 
necting of air, water, gas, oil and steampipes; the operation of babbitt fires nN 
tion with sheet-metal workers’ work); oxyacetylene, thermit and electric welding 
work generally recognized as sheet-metal workers’ work, and all other work oo 1erally 
recognized as sheet-metal workers’ work. 
. In running repairs, other mechanics than sheet-metal workers may remove ari) epi 
jackets, and connect and disconnect pipes where no repairs are necessary to the his 
pipes in question. 
SHEzT-METAL WoRKER APPRENTICES. 

Rule 127. 


Include regular and helper apprentices in connection with the work as shew t-meul 


workers’ helpers. 
SHEET-METAL WorKER HELPERS. 


. Rule 128. 


Employees regularly assigned as helpers to assist sheet-metal workers anid apprv- 
jer in their various classification of work, shall be known as sheet-meta! worker 
pers. 


Prorecrion ror EMPLOYEES 
Rule 129. 


Sheet-meta. workers shall not be required to remove or apply blow-off or surio 
pipes or ash-pan blowers on boilers under steam. 


Roapv Work. 


Rule 130. 


Sheet-metal workers will be sent out on line of road and to outlying points. wh" i 


their services are required, but not for small, unimportant running-repair jo!» 
ASSIGNMENT OF RUNNING-REPAIR Force to Deap Work. 


Rule 131. 


Sheet-metal workers nengnes to running repairs shall not be required to \ork "F- 
re bg 


dead work at points whe 
sufficient running repairs to keep them busy. 
(The old rule provided that: “The ym me og of running repair sheet metal workers to (1:4! hee 


shall not ae aeons but at points where no dead work sheet metal workers are ¢)))'''" 
they may be so assigned if the needs of the service require it.”’) 
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ASSIGNMENT OF Deav-Work Force to Runnina Repairs. 
Rule 1382. 


Dead-work forces will not be assigned to perform running-repair work, except 
when the regularly assigned running-repair forces are unable to get engines out in 
time to prevent delay to train movement. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Rule 133. 


Sheet-metal workers will not be assigned to work not applicable to them, except 
in emergency cases. 
HELPER APPRENTICES. 


Rule 134. 


Fifty per cent of the apprentices may be selected from helpers of this craft who have 
had not less than two consecutive years’ experience as a sheet-metal worker helper at 
the point where employed, and shall not be more than thirty years of age; such 
apprentice shall serve three calendar years, a minimum of 290 days each calendar 
year, seniority to govern. 

Rule 135. 


Helper nueereices will start at the third classification of regular apprentices’ 
schedule when entering their apprenticeship, and continue through as regular 
apprentices. Helper apprentices will receive the minimum helpers’ rate for the 
firstsix months, with an increase of two cents (2c) per hour for every six months there- 
after until they have served three years. 


Rule 136. 
Eliminated. 


(Rule 136 under the old regulations, here eliminated, read: ‘‘Laborers or similar class of workmen 
a <- be permitted to do helpers’ work as outlined in rule 128 if regular sheet-metal worker helpers are 
available,’’) 


APPRENTICE SCHEDULE OF WORK. 
Rule 137. 


Regular apprentices’ schedule and division of time: 
. 6 months—Helping. 
6 months—Light pipe work. 
12 months—Tinning, babbitting, and brazing, laying out and forming. 
12 months—Engine and car work. 
12 months—General work, including one month’s experience with the oxy- 
acetylene torch. 


DIrFERENTIALS FOR SHEET-METAL WORKERS. 
Rule 138. 


Autogenous welders shall receive five cents (5c) per hour above the minimum rate 
paid sheet-metal workers at point employed. 


Electrical Workers’ Special Rules. 
QUALIFICATIONS. 


Rule 139. 


Any man who has served an apprenticeship or who has had four years’ practical 
experience in electrical work and is competent to execute same to a successful con- 
clusion within a reasonable time will be rated as an electrical worker. 

An electrician will not necessarily be an armature winder. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ELECTRICIANS. 


Rule 140. 


Electricians’ work shall include electrical wiring, maintaining, repairing, 1 
ine, Inegerne and installing of all generators, switchboards, meters, motors an: 
trols, rheostats and controls, static and rotary transformers, motor generators, «| 
headlights and headlight generators, electric welding machines, storage batt:rjo 
(work to be divided between electricians an:! helpers as may be agreed upon local! 
lighting equipment, all inside telegraph and telephone equipment, electric clocks | 
tric lighting fixtures; winding armatures, fields, magnet coils, rotors, transform, 
starting compensators; inside and outside wiring at shops, buildings, yards, and o, 
tures and all conduit work in connection therewith (except outside wiring provided ) 
rule 141), steam and electric locomotives, passenger train and motor cars, electri¢ froi,,; 
and trucks; include cable splicers, high-tension power house and substation 0). 
high-tension linemen, and all other work properly recognized as electricians’ wor\. 


(Electric crane os for cranes cf 40 tons’ capacity or over are transferred from this classifi 
that for linemen. rule 141.) 


CLASSIFICATION OF LINEMEN, ETC. 


Rule 141. 


Linemen’s work shall consist of the building, repairing, and maintaining 0! pole 
lines and supports for service wires and cables; catenary and monorail conductors 
trolley and feed wires, overhead and underground, together with their supporis; 
taining, inspecting, and installing third rail and panies foe third rail that carry « 
to or from third rail and track rail; pipe lines or cowduits for these cables; bondiny «/ 


third rail or cables; all outside wiring in yards, and other work properly recognized as 
linemen’s work not provided for in rule 140. 

Signal maintainers who, for 50 per cent or more of their time, perform work as 
defined in rules 140 and 141. 

Men employed as a attendants, motor attendants (not including 


service motors), and substation attendants who start, stop, oil, and keep their © ),ip- 
ment clean and change and adjust brushes for the proper running of their equipment, 
power switchboard op coal-pier car dumpers and coal-pier conveyor-car 0))cr:- 
tors in connection with loading and unloading vessels. 

This to include operators of electric traveling cranes, capacity 40 tons and over. 


(Under the old agreement operators of electric traveling cranes with a capacity of 40 tons and over now 
classed as linemen were classed as electricians. Operators of cranes of less than 40 tons capacity forierl) 
classed as linemen are now classed as groundmen.) 


CLASSIFICATION OF GROUNDMEN, ETC. 
Rule 142. 
Groundmen’s work shall consist of assisting linemen in their duties, when «aid 


work is performed on the ground, but shall not melude those who perform comme |v 
in connection with linemen’s or groundmen’s work. Electric crane operators for cris 
of less than 40-ton capacity. 

Rule 148. 


Coal-pier elevator operators and coal-pier electric hoist operators in conne (ion 
with loading and unloading vessels. 


APPRENTICED EvectricaL Workers. 
Rule 144. 
Include regular and helper apprentices in connection with electrical workers. 
Exvecrrica, Worker HELPeERs. 
Rule 145. 
including clecttle Inenp ttmmtere who do-no mechanical work, ase to peor 
battery work as may be agreed wpon locally as being helpers’ work. 
[144] 
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He.eer APPRENTICES. 
Rule 146. 


Fiity per cent of the apprentices may consist of electrical workers’ helpers who have 
had two years’ continuous service at the point where employed. When assigned as 
helper apprentices, they must not be over 25 years of age, and shall serve three years, 
a minimum of 290 days each calendar year. : 


REGULAR APPRENTICE SCHEDULE or Work 
Rule 147. 


The following schedule for regular apprentices, showing the division of time on 
the + aig classes oi work, is designed as a guide and will be iollowed as closely as 
ible: 
12 months—Inside wiring and electrical repairing. 
6 months—Outside linework. 
6 months—Locomotive headlight work. 
6 months—Car-lighting department. 
6 months—Armature winding. 
12 months—General electrical work. 


Hetrer APPRENTICE ScHEDULE oF WorK. 
Rule 148. 


Helper apprentices will receive the minimum helpers’ rate for the first six months, 
with an increase of two cents (2c) per hour for every six months thereafter until their 
apprenticeship is completed. If within six months they show no ability to acquire 
the trade, they will be set back to helping and retain their former seniority as a helper. 
After completing their apprenticeship, they shall receive the minimum rate paid 
for the work to which they are assigned, if retained in the service. 


Rule 149. 


The following schedule for helper apprentices, showing the division of time on the 
various classes of work, is designed as a guide and will be followed as closely as possible 
6 months—lInside wiring and electrical repairing. 
6 months—Outside linework. 
6 months—Locomotive headlight work. 
6 months—Car-lighting department. 
6 months—Armature winding. 
6 months—General electrical work. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Rule 150. 


Laborers or similar class of workmen shall not be permitted to do helpers’ work as 
outlined in rule 145 if regular electrical-worker helpers are available 


Rule 151. 


Men engaged in the handling of storage batteries and mixing acid must be provided 
with acid-proof rubber gloves, hip boots, and aprons. 


Rule 15°. 


Autogenous welders shall receive five cents (5c) per hour above the minimum rate 
paid electrical workers at point employed. 


ices, 
§ uch 
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Carmen’s Special Rules. 
QUALIFICATIONS. 
Rule 153. 


Any man who has served an apprenticeship or who has had four years’ prac) 
experience at car work, and who with the aid of tools, with or without drawings. ¢,y 
lay out, build, or perform the work of his craft or occupation in a mechanical man)or 
shall constitute a carman. 


= CLASSIFICATION OF WoRK. 
Rule 154. 


Carmen’s work shall consist of building, maintaining, dismantling (except al]-) od 
freight-train cars), painting, upholstering and inspecting all passenger and freight cars, 
both wood and steel; planing mill, cabinet, and bench carpenter work, pattern and 
flask making, and all other carpenter work in shops and yards, except work gener||y 
recognized as bridge and building department work; carmen’s work in building ay 
repairing motor cars, lever cars, cars, and station trucks, building, repairing ani 
removing and applying locomotive cabs, pilots, pilot beams, running boards, foo and 
headlight wate 5 tender frames and trucks; pipe and inspection work in connection 
with air-brake equipment on freight cars; applying patented metal roofing; operating 
paren and shears, doing shaping and forming; work done with hand forges and 

eating torches in connection with carmen’s work; painting with brushes, varnis)iing, 
surfacing, decorating, lettering, cutting of stencils and removing paint (not ineliii/iig 
use of sand blast machine or removing in vats); all other work generally recognized as 
painters’ work under the supervision of the locomotive and car departments, except 
the application of blacking to fire and smoke boxes of locomotives in engine houses; joint 
car inspectors, car inspectors, safety appliance and train-car repairers; oxyacetylene, 
thermit, and electric welding on work generally recognized as carmen’s work; a1 «ll 
other work generally recognized as carmen’s work. 

It is understood that present practice in the performance of work between the 
carmen and boilermakers will continue. 

Cipettee steam-heat hose for locomotives and cars; em pty pee and train car ring, wrecking 
derric and wheel record k which appeared classification under the old agreement 
are omitted from this classification andor the new rule ) 


- 


CARMEN APPRENTICES. 


Rule 155. 


poiote regular and helper apprentices in connection with the work as defined by 
rule 154. 


CARMEN HELPERs. 


Rule 156. 


Employees regular! et to help carmen and apprentices, employees engaged 

in washing and scrubbing e inside and outside of passenger coaches preparatory to 

painting, removing of on other than passenger cars preparatory to paintiny, cat 

oilers and packers, stock keepers (car department), operators of bolt threaders, wut 

tappers, drill presses, and punch and shear operators (cutting only “bar stock and 
on ri 


scrap), holdi vets, striking chisel bars, side sets, and king out punches, 
using Tyne haat and sledges in assisting carmen in straightening metal part: 0! 
cars, rebrassing of cars in connection with oilers’ duties, cleaning journals, repo 
steam and may hy com wi | carmen in erecting scaffolds, and all other work genera!) 
recognized as carmen’s helpers’ work, shall be classed as helpers. 

“ Material excep performed tices],” which appeared in the old 
classification, are Solin hoor a 4) nog a - 
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WRECKING CREWs. 
Rule 157. 


Regularly assigned wrecking crews, not inciuding engineers, will be composed of 
carmen, where sufficent men are available, and will be paid for such service under rule 
10, Decision No. 222. Meals and lodging will be provided by the company while 
crews are on duty in wrecking service. C 

When needed, men of any class may be taken as additional members of wrecking crews 
to perform duties consistent with their classification. 


(Engineers were included in the old rule. Carmen were “regularly assigned.’’) 
Rule 158. 


When wrecking crews are called for wrecks or derailments outside of yard limits, a 
sufficient number of the regularly assigned crew will accompany the outfit. For 
wrecks or derailments within yard limits, sufficient carmen will be called to perform 
the work. 

INSPECTORS. 


Rule 169. 


Men assigned to inspecting must be able to speak and write the English language, 
and have a fair knowledge of the A. R. A. (American Railway Association) rules and 
safety appliance laws. 


(The old rule required a fair knowledge of the M. C. B. [Master Car Builders] rules, practically identical 
with those adopted by the American Railway Association.) 


Rule 160. 


Inspectors and other carmen in train yards will not be required to take record, for 
conducting transportation purposes, of seals, commodities, or destination of cars 
where record clerks, yardmasters, agents or yard clerks are employed. 


SAFETY APPLIANCE MEN. 
Rule 161. 


Men assigned to follow inspectors in yards to make safety appliance and light run- 
ning repairs, shall not be required to work on cars taken from trains to repair tracks, 
except when there is not sufficient work in train yards to fully occupy their time. 


PROTECTION FOR REPAIRMEN. 


Rule 162. 

Switches of repair tracks will be kept locked with special locks and men working on 
such tracks shall be notified before any switching is done. A competent person will 
be regularly assigned to perform this duty and held responsible for seeing that it is 
performed properly. 

Rule 163. 


Trains or cars while being inspected or worked on by train yard men will be protected 
by blue flag by day and blue light by night, which will not be removed except by men 
who place same. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Rule 165. 
Air hammers, jacks, and all other power driven machinery and tools, operated by 


carmen or their apprentices, will be furnished by the company and maintained in 
safe working condition. 
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Rule 166. 


Crayons, soapstone, marking pencils, tool handles, saw files, motor bits, brace |,; 
cold chisels, bars, steel wrenches, steel sledges, hammers (not claw hammers), rea:)jors 
drills, taps, dies and lettering and striping pencils and brushes will be furnis),.. |, 
_ ~ Rule 167 


Included in rule 154. 


(The rule-in the previous agreement providing that “the application of blacking to fireboxes and 9)... 
boxes of locomotives in roundhouses will not be considered painters’ work” is included in rule |5;, 


Rule 168. 


When necessary to - cars on the road or yuo | from the shops, carman, and 
helper when , will be sent out to perform such work as putting in couplers, 

rods, draft timbers, arch bars, center pins, putting cars on center, truss rods, ai( 
wheels, and work of similar character. 


ay old agreement provided that 2 carmen would be sent to perform such work as putting in couplers. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Rule 169. 
aah pee Fe and train yards, where carmen are employed, shall be kept 
APPRENTICES. 
Rule 170. 


Regular apprenticeships will be established in all branches of the trade. A ppren- 
tices shall be governed by the general rules covering apprentices. 


Rule 171. 


Apprentices shall not work on oxyacetylene, thermit, electric, or other welding 
processes until they are in their last year. 


HELPER APPRENTICES, 


Rule 172, 


Fifty 5 cent of the apprentices may be selected from carmen’s helpers who have 


had not less than two consecutive years 
application for apprenticeship is made. 

elper apprentices shall not be over 30 years of age and will serve three years, a 
minimum of 290 days each calendar year. 

Helper apprentices shall be governed by the same laws and rules as regular ap- 
prentices. 

Helper apprentices shall receive the minimum helpers’ rate for the first six moths, 
with an inicrease of two cents (2c) per hour each succeeding six months until they have 
served ge? dome: At the completion of their apprenticeship period, if retaine! in 
the service, they shall receive the mechanics’ rate of pay. 


experience at the point employed at the time 


PaInTeER APPRENTICES, REGULAR. 


Rule 178. 


Regular apprentices—Division of time for painter apprentices: 

The following schedule for regular apprentices, painter, showing the division 0! 
time on the various classes of work, is designed as a guide and will be followed a 
closely as the conditions will permit: 

6 months—Freigh inting. 
6 months—Color paizt. 
6 months—General otive painting. 
12 months—Brush work, passenger equipment. 
18 months—Lettering, striping, varnishing, and such laying out and desivnin: 
as the shop affords. 
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ScHepuLe or Work, Parnrer Hevper AppreNnrIces 
Rule 174. 


Helper apprentices—Division of time for painter apprentices: 

The following schedule for helper apprentices, painter, showing the division of 
time on the various classes of work, is designed as a guide and will be fellowed as 
closely as the conditions will permit: 

” 4 months—Freight-car painting. 
4 months—Color room, mixing paint. 
4 months—General locomotive painting. 
10 months—Brush work, passenger equipment. 
14 months—Lettering, striping, varnishing, and such laying out and designing 
as the shop affords. 


REGULAR APPRENTICES, CARMEN SCHEDULE or Work 
Rule 175. 


The following schedule for regular apprentices, showing the division of time on the 
various classes of work, is designed as a guide and will be followed as closely as the 
conditions will permit. Where sufficient passenger car department work is not 
available without exceeding the regular ratio of apprentices in the passenger car 
department, apprentices will complete their apprenticeship in the freight car de- 
partment: 

18 months—General freight work, wood and steel. 
6 months—Air-brake work. 

6 months—Mill machine work. 

18 months—General coach work, wood and steel. 


Hevrper Apprentice, CARMEN ScHepute or Work. 


Rule 176. 


The following schedule for helper apprentices, showing the division o time on the 
various Classes of work, is designed as a guide and will be followed as closely as the 
conditions will permit. Where sufficient passenger car department work is no* avail- 
able without exceeding the regular ratio of apprentices in the passenger car depart- 
ment, apprentices will vey oe their apprenticeship in the freight car department. 

r 


12 months—Genera: freight work, wood and steel. 
6 months—Air-brake work. 
6 months—Mill machine work. 

12 months—General coach work, wood and stee!. 


Rule 177. 


In the event of not being able to employ carmen with four years’ experience, 
regular and helper apprentices will be advanced to carmen in accordance with their 
seniority. If more men are needed helpers will be promoted. If this does not pro- 
vide sufficient men to do the work, men who have had experience in the use of tools 
may be employed. They will not be retained in service when four-year carmen be- 
come available. 


Note.—Helpers advanced as above will retain their seniority as helpers. 

(The old agreement provided the following specific manner of increasing the force in case the supply of 
carmen with four years’ experience was insufficient, and regular and helper apprentice schedule did not 
provide men to do the work:— 

‘Regular apprentices who have served two years and helper apprentices who have served two years 
ton be promoted to mechanics at point employed and will be paid the minimum rate for carmen, seniority 

govern. 

“Helpers who have had four or more years’ experience at point employed may be promoted to mechanics, 
ie to receive the minimum rate for carmen and be given an opportunity to learn the trade, seniority to 


govern. 
“ The authorized committee in each shop covered by this agreement will be consulted and mutual 
on )arrived at in promoting helpers. The ratio of helpers to be promoted to the number of 
eo in any one shop shall not exceed 20 per cent. 
ic wile Soneral mon éach railroad affected shall be furnished a complete record of the men promoted. 
When a reduction is made in force of mechanics, promoted helpers, in accordance with theif seniority, 
shall be set back first, then advanced a ntices. No mechanics to be laid off until all such promoted 
helpers and apprentices have been set ‘ ; 
apprentices and promoted helpers who have not served four years as mechanics will be set 
back at any time that mechanics with four or more years’ experience make application for employ ment.’’) 
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DIFFERENTIALS FOR CARMEN. 
Rule 178. 


Autogenous welders shail receive five cents (5c) per hour above the minimum rat, 


paid carmen at point employed. 
CoacH CLEANERS. 
Rule 179. 

Coach cleaners to be included in this agreement and will receive overtime 2s pro. 
vided herein. Coach cleaners at autiny: points may be worked eight (8) hours » ‘ih; 
a period of ten (10) consecutive hours. They may be assigned to any other unskilled or}: 
during their eighth-hour period of service. 

(This rule under the old agreement provided for the minimum rate of wage for coach cleaner 

Miscellaneous. 


Score or GENERAL AND SpEcIAL RULES. 


Rule 180. 


Except as provided for under the special rules of each craft, the general rules shall 


govern. 
Rule 181. 
Eliminated. 
Rule 182. 
Eliminated. 
(Rules 181 and 182 under the old agreement dealt with the effect of tho »greement on previous con 


tracts and with its duration.) 
REVISION OF AGREEMENT. 
Rule 183. 
Should either of the parties to this agreement desire to revise or Beery Sheee rules, 
30 days’ written advance notice, containing the proposed changes, shall be given and 
e expiration of said notice unless «nother 


conferences shall be held immediately on t 
date is mutually agreed upon. 
Rule 184. 


(This rule dealt with the application and interpretation of the provisions of the national agreement 
during Federal control.) 
Rule 185. 


This agreement shall be effective as provided in the several decisions of the | nited 
States Railroad Labor Board hereon and shall continue in effect until it is cl.anged 
as provided for in rule 183 or under the provisions of the transportation act, 1\.\). 

The four rules on which the Railroad Labor Board made no dei- 
sion and which were remanded to the carriers and their employee: 


for settlement are as follows; 
Rule 24. 

-When attending court as witnesses for the railroad, cg oe Bey will receive pay for 
all time lost at home station, with a minimum of ae ours’ time each week day 
and ig tog ear at rate and one-half for Sundays and holidays, either at home s1:\110, 
away home, or traveling. Time and one-half will be paid for traveling (\111 
overtime hours where suaphoyare are unable to secure sleeping-car accommod:i\i0u. 
Actual expenses will be when away from home station and necessary ex p13 
i when athome. When necessary the company will furnish trans)" 
be entitled to certificate for witness fees in all cases. 
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Rule 119.. 


Furnace operators (heaters) will be assigned to operate furnaces making or working 
material 6 inches or over and heating it for forgemen. 

Heaters will be assigned to operate furnaces used in connection with forging machines 
4 inches and over or to heat any material 4 inches and over to be forged. 

Heaters will also be assigned to heavy fires. 

When operators are required on other furnaces, helpers will be used. 


Rule 124. 


Blacksmiths working or making material 6 inches or over shall be classified as 
hammersmiths and shall receive 10 cents per hour above the minimum rate paid 
blacksmiths at the point employed. 

Blacksmiths working material 4 inches or over shall be classified as heavy-fire 
blacksmiths and shall receive 5 cents per hour above the minimum rate paid black- 
smiths at the point employed. 

Heaters on heavy fires shall receive 10 cents per hour above the minimum rate 
paid helpers at point employed. 

Hammer operators and helpers working with hammersmiths or heavy-fire black- 
smiths shall receive 5 cents per hour above the minimum rate paid helpers at the 
point employed. 

Furnace operators (heaters) operating furnaces for hammersmiths shall receive 
the minimum rate paid blacksmiths at the point employed. 

Autogenous welders shall receive 5 cents per hour above the minimum rate paid 
blacksmiths at the point employed. 


Rule 164. 


A ‘one-man point” is an outlying point where there is employed one carman, day, 
and one, night, or where there is only one carman employed. Carmen stationed at 
one-man points shall be paid by the hour and under the rules governing running repair 
forces, except that the eight hours constituting a day’s work may be worked within a 
spread of 10 consecutive hours. 


Agreement Creating Train Service Board of Adjustment for South- 
eastern Region. 


for the Southeastern Region” has been concluded by the 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and the following 
16 southeastern railroads: 


Atlanta & West Point Railroad Co. The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis -° 
The Western Railway of Alabama. Ry. 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. 

Central of Georgia Railway Co. Norfolk Southern R. R. Co. 

Charleston & Western Carolina Ry. Co. Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
Chesa & Ohio Railway Co. Railroad Co. 

Florida East Coast Railway Co. Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. 

Georgia Railroad. Winston-Salem Southbound Ry. Co. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. Gulf & Ship Island R. R. Co. 

a" Henderson & St. Louis Ry. 


A N AGREEMENT creating a “ Train Service Board of Adjustment 


_ This agreement is similar to that negotiated by the four train serv- 
ice brotherhoods and the railroads of the western region, noted in 
the Monruty Lasor Review for November, 1921 (p. 114). 
The board consists of 8 members, 4 chosen by the railroads — 
tory to the agreement and 1 by each of the four brotherhoods. y 
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disputes growing out of personal grievances or out of interpretatioy 
or application of the schedules, agreements or practices now or |)... 
after established, which can not be adjusted by direct confer: 
between representatives of the individual railroad and its respecii\. 
employees, can be considered by this board. Disputes arising 0. ,; 
proposed changes in rules, working conditions or rates of pay ar 
specifically excluded from its jurisdiction. Failing a majority voto. 
a dispute, upon the request of either party, can be certified to th 
Railroad Labor Board. 

The agreement is to remain in force for the period of one year {1:) 
the date of organization of the board and thereafter for successiy, 
periods of one year. Any party may withdraw at the end of any year 
upon serving written notice of intention to withdraw, not less than 
90 days prior to the expiration of such year. 


eos 


Agreement as to Wages and Working Conditions of New York 


. Longshoremen. 


GREEMENTS entered into between the United States Shipping 
A Board, Deepwater Steamship Lines and Contracting Steve- 
dores of the Port of Greater New York and Vicinity, and the 
International Longshoremen’s Association and its affiliated locals, {ix 
wages and working conditions for workers on general and bulk care, 





for checkers and for cargo repairmen for a period of one year, bevin- 


ning October 1, 1921. 
reduced 15 cents per hour 
overtime work. 

The following rates of wages prevail under the new schedule: 


HOURLY RATE OF WAGES. 


shag of general and bulk cargo workers are 
or regular time and 20 cents per hour for 








Class of work. Regular 





e, gasoline and naphtha in cases, when loaded by case oil gs and witha fly. 
; losives down the bay! . 24 


Checkers 
Checking and tall ammunition and explosives down the bay ! 
Cargo repairmen of piers as foremen for hiring or supervising # 











1 Time starts from time of leaving pier until time of returning to pier. Men to supply own mea! 
© Care Ppateuine ¢ whe nar veh ‘not in isory positions maintain work und : 
argo on wa superv: ons work under same condi- 
tions and maintain the Mmention as do the ihn woteb-denatnattinen 


Double rate is to be paid for handling at a pier explosives cus 
tomarily handled down the bay. Disputes arising as to what con- 
stitutes explosives are to be settled by the Bureau of Explosives. 

Checkers and tallymen working on cargo damaged by fire or walter. 
when working under distress conditions; or working offshore or 
tallying from dock into ship on cargo calling for double time und:r 
the longshoremen’s agreement, are to be compensated for dow! lc 
time. 

The union that it will “not to uphold incompetency, 


shirking of , pilfering or poaching of cargo.’ Anyone guilty o! 
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such offenses is to be dealt with as the employer sees fit. Any man 
convicted of theft is to be expelled from the union. 

The provision for settlement of disputes which operated under the 

revious agreement is continued under the new contract.’ 

When the workers’ organization can not furnish a sufficient number 
of men to perform the work in a satisfactory manner, the employer 
may employ such men as are available. 

No hiring is to be done by hatch bosses. Only stevedores or 
underforemen can hire cargomen. Shaping time is fixed for 7.55 
a. m., 12.55 p. m., and 6.55 p. m. 

It is further understood and agreed that men may be ordered out for any other hour 
providing, that men wanted between the hours of 8 a. m. and 12 o’clock, noon, receive 
notice at the 8a. m. shape. Men wanted between the hours of | p. m. and 5 p. m 
chall receive notice at the 1 p. m. shape, and such men, or gangs, shall be paid from 
the hour they report for work whether work begins or not. In event men so ordered do 
not work they shall receive the minimum of two (2) hours pay. 

Men “knocked off work” 15 minutes after the hour are to be paid 
for one-half hour. If knocked off 45 minutes after the hour, they 
are to be paid for 1 hour. 
- The employers are to furnish suitable shelter for men working on 
deck in bad weather, rubbers when required for handling wet cargo or 
explosives, and leather hand pads or gloves for handling barb wire. 

The minimum number of men in the gang when loading genera! 
cargo off a lighter alongside shall be 18 men. When working off 
the pier the additional number of men is to be left to the discretion 
of the foreman in charge. 

The agreement is to operate for a period of one year, but either 
party May give one month’s notice on March 1, 1922, asking for 
reconsideration of wages for the second six months. 


ee 


Printing Trades Awards. 
New York Book and Job. 


WO important arbitration decisions recently have been handed 
down in the New York book and job printing trade. One affects 
the pressmen (Pressmen’s Union No. 51), the other the com- 

positors (Typographical Union No. 6) employed by the closed shop 
a league) branch of the Association of Employing Printers 
of New York City. 

Dr. William F. Ogburn acted as impartial arbitrator in the press- 
men’s arbitration case and handed down on November 14, 1921, his de- 
cision reducing printing pressmen’s scale from $46 to $44 per week. 
The new scale went into effect on December 1. This decision was 
the result of a dispute arising on October 1. The agreement between 
the employers and the pressmen covering the period January 1, 
1920, to September 30, 1922, provided for readjustment of the rate 
of wages, on October 1, 1920, and at the end of each six months 
thereafter, such readjustment to be based on the cost of living and 
the economic conditions of the industry at the date of readjustment. 





* This YA with other details of the previous agreement, governing conditions in this port, 
lished in Mo. 


‘are pub NTHLY LABOR REVIEW for May, 1921, pp. 22, 23. 
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The decision in the arbitration case of Typographical Union \\.), 5 
handed down on November 28. 1921, by Dr. John L. Elliott, arbitratoy 
dealt with wages, overtime, and apprenticeship. It affected a} y; 
6,000 compositors. It went into effect on December 1 and will rei), 
in force until October 1, 1923. Provision was made, however, {.; , 
readjustment on October 1, 1922, if either party desires it. By {hp 
terms of this decision wage scales maintain their status quo. |),y 
workers receive $50 per week, night workers $53 per week, ani tie 
~ shift $56 per week. Provisions for overtime remain the s:i0. 

e only change in the contract affects rules regulating apprentico- 
ship. The employers’ request that apprentices be ated to set 
live matter on the machine during the last six months of their p- 
prenticeship, instead of the restriction to three months favore:| }y 
the unions, was granted. 

Concerning this part of his decision, the arbitrator says: 

While it has been urged with truth by the union that the period of apprenticeship 
should be used for the best educational interests of the apprentice, he is aware that 
the apprentice during these last six months is in attendance at the school; that he is 
there receiving instruction which should give him the needed “finishing touches.” 
The work of the yprentice in the shop so far as education goes is largely deteriuined 
by the interest which he takes in his work. He will naturally be more interest if 
the matter which he sets up is not only for practice but is live matter. His educ:tion 
therefore will not be interfered with. In addition if the apprentice can set u)) live 
matter satisfactorily to the management it is uneconomic to have this destroy! 


Indianapolis Pressmen. 
[N THE arbitration proceedings between the closed-shop division 
of the Indianapolis Typothete of Indianapolis, Ind., and the 
Indianapolis Printing Press Union No. 17 and the Indianapolis !’:ss 
Assistants’ Union "No. 39, the employers asked for a reduction in 
wages of $14 per week, arriving at this figure by subtracting fiom 
the prevailing rate $3.67, the amount of wages for the four hours cur- 
tailed (the 44-hour week having been established) ; $6.05, which would 
represent a 15 per cent reduction on account of cost of living; and a 
reduction of $4.28 based on the economic condition of the business. 
In his decision Arbitrator Frank S. C. Wicks accepts the reduction 
based on the reduction in hours, ‘‘since it is not proved that the same 
amount of work was done in 44 as in 48 hours.” In the matter of 
cost of living, the arbitrator says: 

Since it was not denied that wages have been increased on the ground of increased 
cost of living, it is just that there should be a decrease on the same ground. ‘he 
last figures presented by the hs show a 12.6 = cent reduction in Indianapolis. 
I do not think it fair employees should alone my peed this fact. [| ice! it 
should be shared, since the employers themselves shared the advantage. So | have 
taken off 6.3 per cent on this ground, or $2.54. 

The claim for reduction based on economic conditions of the |usi- 
ness was ruled out. 

The new scale, effective from November 1, 1921, to September |, 
1922, is as follows: 


Pressmen: Per week. 
one or two flat-bed presses....................-.---5---------- $38. 00 

oan press, one athlon... Ii. Dieeoud HEUNMIVA Ode. ...- 12. 0 
Auto presses, same as flat-bed scale. . ............6..60-2 20 eee cece eee 38. 00 
Kelly presses, same as flat-bed scale). ..........--.2.+0+---+2--2------- 38. 00 


One double cylinder or two-color press. ...........-.0...6.00-2-2------ 
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Job pressmen - ‘ Per week. 
Job pressmen operating five presses 
‘ob pressmen operating four presses 
Job pressmen operating three presses 
Job pressmen operating one or two presses 
Assistants and helpers: 
Cylinder assistants 
Newspaper assistants (blanket presses or patent inside) 
Helpers 


eye (book 


Pony press: . 
Pony press assistants (24 by 36 and under). . . 


— orn 





Award in Canadian Railway Dispute. 


DECISION in a railway dispute was given November 8, 1921, 
by a board of arbitration in Ottawa, Canada, in which the 
recommendations are based upon four principles. Sum- 

marized these are: 

1. At a time of generally falling prices and wages no class of workers 
can reasonably expect to maintain their former rates undiminished. 

2. The financial conditions of the railroads can not be taken as a 
determining factor in fixing wages. 

3. It is not desirable that the lower paid employees should receive 
heavier reductions, proportionately, than the higher paid. 

4. In determining wages for permanent employees, even though 
they be unskilled and easily replaceable, the possibility of maintaining 
a decent living upon the wages received is a pertinent consideration. 

The dispute arose over a reduction of wages which the Canadian 
National Railways undertook to put into effect, closely following the 
award of the United States Railway Labor Board last summer. The 
management felt that as they had followed the lead of the United 
States when wages were rising, it was fair to do so when the time 
came for reductions. The Railway Labor Board had made a cut 
averaging 124 per cent; the Canadian road did the same, but within 
this average was a wide range of reductions, varying at least from 8 
to 20 per cent, according to the group affected. The workers ob- 
jected, whereupon the road proposed that its scale should be accepted 
tentatively, pending a final settlement, and that the rates eventually 
decided upon a A be made retroactive to the date of this agree- 
ment. Most of the workers assented to this, but the group concerned 
in this arbitration, who were all in the lower-paid classes, refused, 
and after an attempt at conciliation the matter went to arbitration. 

In its report the arbitration board deals at some length with the 
first principle, concluding that ‘‘Railways and railway employees 
must in all fairness expect to take lower rates and lower wages.” 
The board’s attitude on the second principle differs somewhat from 
that of the United States Railroad Labor Board. The roads had 
stressed the necessity for the reductions, owing to their financial 
condition, on which argument the board comments: 7 

The board was not greatly impressed with the statement made as to the financial 
condition of the C i Wational Railways. It is not our task to deal with the 
causes of the deficits of these railways, and it is quite evident that the present em- 
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ployees of the railways can not be held responsible for these deficits. The financis) 
condition of these railways can only enter into the question so far as it enters |... 
railway conditions generally and financial conditions at large. 

As to the third point, the board emphasizes its hearty agree: 
‘‘with the contention that changed conditions imperatively dei); 
a general decrease of wages from the highest peak of war and post-\,, 
conditions,” but points out that the reductions have been so artiany,; 
as to be much harder on the lower-paid men than on the higher. |), 
the case of engineers, for instance, the reductions were said to rajvp 
from 6.5 per cent to 9.1 per cent of their previous salaries, while {\ 
the classes appearing before the board the reductions ran as hich, jp 
some cases as 18 to 20 per cent of their former pay; that is, in ¢| 
cases the reductions were much higher for the lower-paid mey 
spite of the fact that ‘‘even a proportionate decrease is very muc 
harder on the man with the smaller income than on the man iit! 
the larger.’’ Again, a flat reduction of $12.24 a month was ord ere 
for clerks, although ‘‘a reduction of $12.24 is not a serious matter for 
a man getting $200 a month, but it is a very serious matter for a may 
getting $100 a month.” 

As to the fourth point, the board admits that the railways coul/ 
probably easily secure other workers to take the place of these «1 
the reduced rates, but does not consider that this settles the matter. 
Under the “hard economic law of supply and demand,” wages te) 
to fall to the lowest point at which the present employees coul: |) 
replaced, but the working out of such a law implies struggles, w: 

ossible strikes and lockouts, and the very existence of machinery 
or arbitration is a recognition of the people’s feeling that ‘some 
idea of fairness must be allowed to melisbate the operation of the 
economi¢ law.” The board is not prepared to indorse the general 
principle of a minimum wage, much less to recommend its adoption 
on one system of railways alone, but it does hold that in fixing wave: 
the railways “rust have some regard to the minimum cost of living 
under fruga] but decent conditions.” 

Upon the basis of these four principles, the board recommen: 
that for certain classes of those concerned in the arbitration the 
reductions set by the railways shall stand. In general all reduction: 
made in the salaries of employees getting more than $125 a moni) 
are sustained. For employees getting $125 or less, except in the 
ease of stenographers and sleeping, dining, and parlor car employees. 
a graduated scale of reductions is recommended, ranging from §$) 
ve! month for those receiving $80 or less to $10 for those getting $12). 

regard to unskilled labor, a distinction is made between transic1! 
and permanent employees. 

In so far as transient labor is before the board we think the rates fixed are keeping | 
with present in the open market. 

In the case of all hourly paid men, other than transient laborers, such as loa. 
in stores, freight truckers or porters, locomotive cleaners, ash-pit men, fire builders 
and coal men, we recommend that the maximum decrease be not greater than |) 
per a of pas — paid before the reduction. Decreases less than 10 per cer, 
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A dissenting report, signed by one member of the board, upheld 
the reductions called tor By the railways. 
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Efforts to Regularize Employment in Seasonal Trades. ' 
By Mary T. WAGGAMAN. 


HE present acuteness and extent of unemployment seem some- 
what paradoxically to hold out the hope of a closer approach 
to a constructive solution of this “key problem” of industry. 

The enforced concentration of the great majority of governments on 
his world-wide industrial dislocation involving such incalculable 
vaste of human energy must lead to a more scientific grappling with 
he whole question. An encouraging indication of the trend toward 
» deeper study of the subject is the growing realization of the poten- 
ialities of management in maintaining the equilibrium of the labor 
market im seasonal industries. One of the foremost engineering 
experts recently stated that seasonal unemployment, though less 
‘spectacular” than “mass unemployment” possibly involves more 
waste—through higher losses in wages and decreased production. 
SHe also called special attention to the greater prevalence of labor 
mrest and revolt in intermittent industries, particularly in the 
building and clothing industries, in which, it is stated, over 30 per 
ent of all the strikes in New York City in 1919 occurred.? Certain 
progressive establishments have, however, met with considerable 
success in reducing unemployment fluctuations. The measures they 
Shave taken are briefly described in the following reports. 


Policies of a Large Paper Manufacturing Company.’ 


THE methods of regularizing employment by a large paper manu- 

facturing company have attracted the favorable attention of 
industrial experts and other students of labor problems and have 
een given considerable publicity in current industrial literature. 

The principles by which this regularization was accomplished were 
tried out gradually and when found successful their application was 
extended. Any great reduction of seasonal employment must be 
brought about by degrees. The following is a summarization of 
these principles: 

1. Redueing seasonal orders by securing at least a minimum amount 
of orders considerably ahead of the season. This has been done par- 
tially through simple requests for business, also by efficient sales- 
manship and promises of safer delivery. The production of paper 

xes was originally extremely seasonal. It would be late in the 


‘ Unless otherwise indicated, information for the most part is taken from special reports which were 
furnished the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics by the companies. 
* Address before the Industrial Relations Conference at Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 26, 1921, by Mr. L. W. 
Wallace, former executive secretary of the Federated American pene, Docietins. 
American Association for Labor Legislation Review, March, 1921. New York. pp. 53-58. 
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summer before any large numbers of orders were received ani from 
that time until Christmas there would be a “ painful rush of wor» 
Through a system of modified sales many orders are receiye jp 
January and a fair Geterntaye of orders for Christmas delivery yy 
even P aced over a year ahead. | 

2. Increasing nonseasonal orders which permit long-time deé/ iy; 
Some of these orders do not have to be delivered until a certaiy 
specified date. Others may be delivered when they are ready. 1}, 
selling methods described above have also been effectual in increasing 
these orders. 7 

3. Planning a year in advance for all stock items. More ‘lian y 

ear ahead a detailed statement is made for all items needed, which 
is submitted to the warehousing department. That departiient 
prepares a minimum monthly schedule which is based on the sale 
distribution of the preceding year. The producing department js 
allowed to distribute work as seems advisable, provided this miniiiun 
is maintained. 

4. Making provision well in advance for various interdepart iia) 
needs. For example, the gummed label department’s orders for |oxes J 
eo pt at the opening of the year. 

rough the application of the four principles above outlined, as 
many time-limi and seasonal orders as possible have been cvn- 
verted into articles allowing of long-time delivery and production 
in accordance with a schedule based on output rather than on 
delivery demands. It is conceded, however, that if the trade of this 
company were subject to sharp changes in style, the benefits resulting 


from the policy now in force would not be so great; yet even under 
these circumstances the personnel department is of the opinion that 
there would probably be some advantages in these policies. 
5. The imereasing manufacture of out-of-season articles aii! the 
variation of the company’s line so as to offset different demands. For 
t 


instance, the development of new kinds of paper boxes whic!i are 
not for the holiday trade so that such boxes can be made ani sold 
at periods when there is a slackness in holiday work. A further 
equalization of work is effected by the manufacture of staple articles 
for stock. 

Through the application of these principles efforts are ma:« (0 
fill up business hollows rather than remove production peaks. 

In addition to these measures, the company further regularizes 
employment by transferring employees not needed in one depart nent 
to another department where their services can be utilized. 11 isa 
rule of the establishment to transfer the same seasonal employees (0 
the same jobs each year so that they will become expert in another 
trade. e arentice of deliberately saving up the work of the 
crépe-paper department so that the paper-box makers may le 
transferred there during their dull season, December and January, s 
an illustration of how output may be pened to utilize operatives 
who might otherwise be unemployed. ong the incidental benefits 
resulting from this practice is the creation of a more versatile pe!- 
sonnel, which facilitates the making of emergency transfers. § c- 
sionally the gm arranges transfers of its workers to outside 
establishments. e firm does not regard this course as desirable, 
however, as it tends to loosen the connection between the com): 
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A 


and the workers. At the same tilae such arrangement is looked 
upon as preferable to absolute discharge and to running the risk of 
losing able workers because of their securing permanent positions 
elsewhere at the time the company can not give them employment. 

This firm maintains an unemployment insurance fund. A few 
other establishments have also been experimenting with such funds. 
The claim is made in various quarters that unemployment insurance 
as a charge on industry will inevitably result in reducing unemploy- 
ment somewhat in the same way as workmen’s compensation costs 
have effected a reduction in accident rates. But primarily the meas< 
ure is not undertaken for the stabilization of emp oyment and there- 
fore does not fall within the limits of this article. — 


Methods of Certain Clothing Manufacturers. 


A LARGE company of the Middle West engaged in the manu- 
facture of clothing considers continuity of production a basic 
industrial problem and has succeeded in solving it to the extent of 
keeping up production practically all the time, even in the face of 
the industrial depression of the past year or so. This company has 
standardized its Sasoe sufficiently to be able to forecast the market. 
Having specialized on certain materials and styles, it is not afraid 
to go ahead with production in advance of the receipt of orders. 
This firm reports that it was unfortunately short of materials upon 
some occasions and in consequence was not able to operate at full 
time, but even during the worst periods it kept up an 80 per cent 

roduction except during a two weeks’ shutdown in February, 1921, 
in which there was also a shortage of materials. At this period, 
however, the plant was moved into enlarged quarters and since then 
has not only worked full time but steadily increased its production. 
In brief, this company’s policy is built on the theory “‘that an indus- 
trial organization can only succeed and serve efficiently when planned 
on &@ continuous production basis.’’ This policy is applied even 
when it involves a sacrifice of profits or temporary financial loss. 
The manager of manufacture of this company advocates the discour- 
agement of unnecessary expenditures in periods of plenty and the ac- 
cumulation of definite funds in such periods for use in times of depres- 
sion when jobs should becreated rather thaneliminated. Wage-cutting 
propagan a, he thinks, only aggravates the unemployment situation. 

e declares that public emphasis should be put on the fact that 
“cutting down income cuts down buying power and cutting down 
buying power cuts down buying and therefore business.” Wage 
reductions in a number of instances, he declares, lead to higher costs 
and when they do not they often have little practical effect on cost re- 
duction. This manager’s experience has also led him to conclude that 
the education of the buying public to cooperate with industry in the 
prevention of seasonal employment would accomplish much. While 
—e that various industries and individual a ere 
have made appreciable progress along these lines, he suggests 
the possibilities of much greater advancement through more scientific 
— and the anticipation of demands in the manufacture of 
stock, 
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Mr. N. I. Stone, himself the labor manager of a large ¢lothin, 
manufacturing establishment, stated, in an address at the any),,| 
meeting of the American Association for Labor Legislation in Doo... 
ber, 1920 (see American Association for Labor Legislation |} .y 
March, 1921), that continuity of employment “has been achioy,.j 
in at least three clothing plants in this country” with which he jx 
personally familiar. The clothing establishment of the Middle \\ ..; 
mentioned above is one of these to which Mr. Stone made refer yoo. 
Another clothing manufacturing plant in the same locality, whic! |. 
reports upon, has been successful in closely coordinating its <,|,< 
and production policies. Though style is a strong factor in this 
plant's product, the company’s rule is to sell what it makes instea(| 
of a the ordinary ‘‘opportunistic policy” of making w}\,: 
one sells. Months ahead of the season for selling the firm orders jt, 
materials and decides on the number and kinds of garments it desir. 
to make the next season for the purpose of maintaining ‘“cap.«ity 
production.” When the necessary models are designed and «)- 
proved, manufacture is begun in quantity before orders have |.» 
received from customers. The company has won the confiden:: \ 
its retailers, and its salesmen in the different districts usually dis) <: 
of the amounts of goods which they are expected to sell. Once 
_while the establishment may lose on a particular model. [n {\\ 

long run the company has n notably successful in keeping up 
production for 51 weeks annually. One week a year is given over | 
plant repairing, during which time the workers have a vac 
with pay. 
Mr. Stone stated that the firm with which he is connected, alti. 
“eatering to the most fastidious trade and strongly influence: 
considerations of style and individual tastes among its custom:«: 
has brought about continuity of production in part by manu- 
facturing conservative stock in dull intervals and in part by obtain. 
orders for midseason sales which allow no profit but which help ‘: 
meet overhead expense, to keep the organization together, an |. 
furnish remunerative work for the employees. 


Some Constructive Provisions in the Agreements with the Amalgamated Clot!in: 
Workers of America.‘ 


LL ements between the Amalgamated Clothing Worke:- 

of rica and the manufacturers in the chief clothing mar\«'- 

of the United States and Canada provide for a division of work 11 

slack seasons among the permanent labor force so as to afford eve'\ 

member some employment. This not only prevents the worke' » 

being entirely without earnings in these dull periods but also ena!)\: 

him to keep his place in the industry. He is not obliged to seck 
a new job at the opening of every season. 

This union’s ts also include a provision designed to prev! 
“overcrowding” of any shop, section, or department. This pr- 
vision indirectly regularizes employment by discouraging too !a'u 
additions to the force. tis obvious that if undue increases are m1! 
in the busy season, division of work in the slack season will result |" 


cindy lin MMIII ssi en ee er a Se 





¢ Memorandum from the Research De ment of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer» 
transmitted Nov. 28, 1921. ane . 
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each employee's receiving such a small amount of employment that 
it would be of little benefit to him. The provision on this subject 
from the preferential shop agreement in the Chicago market, with its 
approximately 40,000 workers, reads as follows: , 

Overcrowding of sections is important in this agreement as the point at which 
provision for preference becomes operative. It is agreed that when there are too 
many workers in a section to permit of reasonably steady employment, a complaint 
may be lodged by the union, and if proved, the nonunion members of the section, 
or as many of them as may be required to give the needed relief, shall be dismissed. 
For the purpose of judging the application of preference the trade board shall take 
into consideration the actual employment condition in the section, as to whether 
there are more people employed at the time of complaint than are needed to do the 
work, and whether they, or = | of them, can be spared without substantial injury 
to the company. [If it is found that the section can be reduced without substantial 
injury, the trade board shall enforce the principle of preference as contemplated in 
the agreement. 

Overrecruiting of permanent workers may be prevented during the 
bysy season by the union’s not filling requisitions when the full 

rmanent working force of the market is employed. The employers’ 
transient needs may then be met by hiring nonunion workers. 
Limiting the permanent force, therefore, serves to steady the em- 

loyment of such force. 

Wholesale clothing manufacture for the fall is at its peak in July 
and August, while the tailor-to-the-trade houses begin to run at full 
capacity in September, their busy season keeping up for a consider- 
able period after work begins to slacken in the wholesale manufac- 
turing establishments. 


Last summer the union inaugurated a plan by which the cutters in 
the tailor-to-the-trade industry who were unemployed or on part time 


could be transferred to the wholesale manufacturing establishments 
and when needed returned to their original employers. This pro- 
cedure had its difficulties. Some of the tailor-to-the-trade houses 
did not wish to release their workers for employment by other 
establishments in the market unless guaranteed that such workers 
would be returned to their original place of employment when their 
services were required. As all the workers in the market were under 
the union’s jurisdiction, this assurance could be given. 

The union is planning to extend the scheme now applied to the 
cutters to workers in other occupations. 

In the summer of 1920 the board of arbitration in the clothing 
markets of Baltimore, Chicago, and Rochester decided to appoint an 
unemployment commission consisting of representatives of both 
employers and employees, with a chairman representing the impartial 
arbitration machinery, to investigate the matter of establishing an 
unemployment fund as a charge on the industry, the proposal for 
such a fund having been made by the union. This commission, how- 
ever, has not yet been created, nor has the fund been established. 


Measures of an Important New England Publishing House. 


A LARGE proportion of the business of a certain New England 

publishing house consists in the printing and binding of school 
textbooks. The industry is Arclasom ¢ because of the congestion of 
orders in the late spring to be filled for tl.e opening of the school year. 
By offering special price inducements and credit extensions for other 
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publishing work during the winter months, the company has })., 
enabled to get rer for this period. The effort 4 made “e 
keep a steady force throughout the year. This personnel is 4). 
mented in the summer, when production is at a peak, by studeni 
from neighboring high schools and colleges. These students yy 
employed by the company for successive summers and conse 1i0(\; 
become more and more valuable to the firm. The work in the puililisii- 
ing house begins to diminish by the time these extra workers hae to 
return to school and their services can then be dispensed it), 
Through this convenient arrangement the company not only puts no 
seasonal unemployment burden upon the community but makes jt 
possible for students to avail themselves of educational adyaniaves 
which otherwise they might have to forego. 

All new employees are taught several different operations. 11) this 
way the work can be carried on with a smaller regular force, «s {\ 
different members can be transferred from one department to ano the 
as occasion requires. This ee house reports that its efforts to 
cooperate with other establishments by the transfer of workers \ ere 
the seasons of such establishments fit into its season have not resii|ted 


satisfactorily. 
Equalizing Production in the Building Industry. 


‘THOUGH the attempts making for the stabilization of employ inent 
in the building industry have been somewhat fitful, “recent 
developments and conferences have shown the possibilities of \asi 
improvement.’ ® 
n the report of the Engineers’ Committee on the Elimination of 
Waste in Industry, the following methods have been suggested | )). (7 
to reduce seasonal employment: 

1. Allowance of a small margin of profit for both labor and capital during 
months. 

2. Development of methods of conducting work in cold weather. 

3. Arrangement of work to provide indoor operations in cold and stormy weailie 

4. Increasing the usefulness of employment bureaus. 

5. Educating the public. 

A plan embodying the above suggestions has been submitted 10 tle 
Associated General Contractors of America. 

In view of the fact that a certain construction company has })cen 
ae in two of the North Central States in both winter and 
summer for the last 15 years, the details of its methods of regularizing 
its building projects are well worth attention. This firm charges a 
fixed fee on a percentage-of-cost basis for construction which inc|udes 
medium-sized public and commercial buildings. Through protective 
methods the period for construction has been extended so that men ure 
employed from 8 to 12 months annually instead of from 6 to 8. le 
ioueede of the firm show the employment of an average of 150 to 20) 
men for the past 10 or 15 years except for 1 to 3 months in sve 
years. The wages of the company’s workers have been based on the 
prevailing trade-union rates or scales in the locality in which the work 
was being done and ranged from 30 cents to 64 cents an hour for 





* Waste in industry. Report Wy the committee on elimination of waste in industry of the Federated 


American Engineering Societies, New York, 1921, p. 67. 
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common labor and from 60 cents to $1.50 an hour for skilled mechanics 
“according to the economic conditions for the last 10 or 15 years.” 

By preparing plans and specifications and making contracts for 
materials during the fall and winter, work is provided during the 
winter for draftsmen and certain other skilled lahen as well as for the 
employees in establishments manufacturing building materials. By 
spring the material ordered is ready for delivery. In the meantime 
the general contractor, having the plans and specifications in hand, 
can proceed to select the men required and make the estimates 
essential to letting the contract for materials. This systematic organ- 
ization of the work results in economical and rapid construction. 
Before winter comes on steps are taken to protect outside work and 

lans made to transfer men to inside jobs. Large capacity steam 
boilers are used to protect concrete work. Stonework and brickwork, 
concrete footings, walls, floors, and columns are protected by straw, 
manure, tarpaulins, and salamanders. Salt and calcium chloride are 
put in the water to lower the freezing point until the concrete sets. 
Covering scaffolds, providing uncovered scaffolds with a salamander to 
each mortar board, mixing the mortar with warm water and warm 
sand, piling bricks in warm sheds, and using salt, sand, and cinders to 
prevent ene on runways and scaffolds are some of the means that 
are used to enable bricklayers to keep on with their jobs in a tempera- 
ture as low as 30 degrees below zero. Similar methods are applied 
in stonework. The protection of rough lumber and steel is not a 
difficult problem. 

As a preliminary to the inside work to which skilled mechanics and 
common laborers are transferred when the building is roofed and the 
door and window openings are temporarily closed is the “ roughing 
in of heating, plumbing, wiring, and mechanical equipment in general.’ 
This is very important as the temporary heat makes the use of sala- 
manders unnecessary. 

The company reports that when it has two or more jobs under 
way it can arrange to shift skilled or common labor to considerable 
advantage. For example, if the concrete work on one of the proj- 
ects is nearly completed, the most efficient workers of the crew can 
be put on another job where the concrete work is about to be started. 
Similar transfers can be made through the different series of opera- 
tions, the best men being put on the new job, with the result that 
less desirable employees are laid off when their help is no longer re- 
quired. On the other hand, as the company’s construction jobs 
increase, it has a corps of picked skilled and unskilled workers upon 
which to base an organization for another enterprise in a new locality. 
The additional cost of winter construction, because of smaller output 
per man, the necessary heating and covering, and the labor required 
or the protection of materials and men, is counterbalanced largely 


by the quicker completion and viprmitmid A of the structures, by the 
d 


fact of there being no injury to the building from standing still in 
severe weather, and by the elimination of the expense of preparing pro- 
tection for the building during a shutdown and of the losses of interest 
on invested capital and of the expense due to stoppage of work and 
restarting operations or to rehiring and reorganizing crews. Other 
advantages of winter construction are the Safection of overhead ex- 
pense for contractors and the improved business in the locality result- 
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ing from the increased ra power of the workers who are 1or, 
regularly employed. @ company states that its foremen, si; 
bosses, skilled mechanics, and common laborers have had for thie |,,., 
10 or 15 years as continuous work “as varying fortunes of a medij)))- 
sized building organization subject to the uncertainties of the con. 
tracting business would permit.’’ 


Expedients of a Lock Company and a Woodworking Establishment.’ 


A LOCK company and a woodworking firm in a large eastern ¢\;) 

have stabilized employment by the manufacture of new |i 
of goods. The lock company, notwithstanding the falling off of {\ 
foreign demand for locks, has increased its operating capacity froin 
40 per cent to 75 per cent in three months by taking up other 
metal-work specialties. 

The woodworking company, with a regular line of wood furnis! ings 
for office buildings, churches, and other structures, has begun siv- 
cessfully to manufacture a wood dise automobile wheel. It \.; 
found that about 2,500,000 wheels could be produced anniiaily. 
Only about 15 per cent addition to the existing machinery was 1- 
quired, and practically no new training of the employees and no ex (1 
plant buildings were necessary. In the report on the new activities 
of these companies special attention is called to the advantaze of 
roa bo lines closely allied from a production viewpoint. W\i\\c 
the lock company’s scheme was similar to that of the woodwor!ing 
firm’s, the former did not have to add to 1s equipment and more 
was able to eliminate waste by the utilization of scrap metal in tie 
production of various simply designed specialties. The presiden 
of the company says, ‘“‘What we are doing could very well have bevn 
done before this. * * * But we were never ‘put toit’ as we lave 
been during the last year.” : 

In the j ent of both these companies, supplementary |in:s 
should be undertaken with the intention of making them permaneut. 


An Experiment in Warehousing.’ 
A COMPANY of importers and pecker, of dates, through we'l- 


planned advertising combined with increased energy on tie 

of the sales department has extended the date season from Svp- 
tember to June, whereas the demand for dates had been limited to 
the early fall and winter, especially in the holiday season. lie 
height of the demand, however, still comes in the first part of tle 
fall. A cold-storage warehouse was, therefore, built in whicii to 
place the daily output. The date pecking goes on quite regularly 
month by month, but when the demand falls off in the summer tle 
surplus is accumulated in cold storage for immediate release at t\e 
time of the peak season. This policy has brought about a striking 
regulernegion of employment and consequently a better factory 
morale. 


ee ~~ eee 


‘New ucts to keep the factory busy, by Wm.S. Dutton. In Factory, New York, Octobe: 


pp. A 
1 Article by Ernest G. Peeper, ptesident of the American Creosoting Co. Quoted in Administra‘ ou, 
New York, October, 1921, p. 372. 
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Procedure of Certain Other Companies. 


A COMPANY manufacturing chain belts which had had for a num- 
ber of years a basic 8-hour day, though actually operating 10 
hours a day, abolished the overtime because of the industrial de- 
pression and went on a strictly 8-hour day, 44-hour week schedule.’ 

A motor-car company by reducing hours was able to keep its force 
intact. Maximum production was striven for within these hours, 
which tended to show up all the weak places in the output problem? 

Spreading out the work and rotating jobs in slack periods are, 
however, ameliorative rather than constructive measures, which fail 
to eliminate the great waste of man power resulting from under- 
employment. re 

A guaranty of a minimum wage for a certain number of hours a 
week, whether or not this full number of hours is worked, is given by 
some establishments in one important industry. This, however, 
can not be regarded as dciemehaliaine employment. 

Some shoe plants by the manufacture of both staples and novelties 
have been able to make stock shoes in the dull season, but this, of 
course, involves a tying up of nese Experiments in equalizing 
sproduction have also been made by securing advance information 


relative to the shoe market, by careful analysis of future sales, and by 
cooperating with other manufacturing and allied plants. The mul- 
tiplieation of shoe styles, however, and their rapid changes consti- 
Stute serious impediments to the stabilization of employment in this 
industry. Some manufacturers have diminished this style hazard 


by owning their retail trade outlets. 

A large organization of dyers and cleaners reports that it has been 
advertismg extensively to mduce the public, through arguments 
mphasizing economy and sanitation, to have cleaning done in dull 
seasons which usually occur in January and February and in July and 
“August. This association has also inaugurated a campaign to impress 

upon the public the importance of having school children’s garments 
leaned in the winter months as a means of preventing children’s 
ppidemics which occur so frequently in the early spring. The interest 
i some of the school boards was secured in this connection. 

Mr. Paul M. Atkins, instructor in mdustrial management in the 
University of Chicago, has recently made a somewhat extended 
nvestigation into the methods used by certain employers to offset 
seasonal depressions. He reports on the following measures :’ 

Selling books in the dull summer season by sending catalogues to 
yuests at summer hotels; building up, through advertising and all- 
year-round orders, a steady demand for walnuts, cranberries, citrus 
ruits, light underwear, and mechanical toys, the orders for all of 

hich products were originally congested in certain seasons; summer 
ur sales; special slack-period contests for salesmen; recourse to 
oreign markets, as in the case of farm machinery manufacturers 
nd the California prune growers. Mr. Atkins also makes reference 
0 the establishment of new lines of output, as the canning of baked 
beans, hominy, and soups in addition to seasonal vegetables; exten- 
ion of the variety of articles in garment manufacture; and the 





+ seucpening up dull periods. In Factory, New York, Mar. 15, 1921, pp. 718-723. 
Solving the problem of seasonal goods. In Administration, New York, October, 1921. 
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ene of the production of milk cans by the manufac ire , 
coal scuttles. He special attention to the resourcefulness j, 
salesmanship of some automobile dealers who clubbed toget|ic; ;, 
purchase a snow plow to clear the road in a certain locality for t}, 


tam of backing up their arguments for the buying of aitomp. 
iles for winter weather. 


Some Difficulties. 

|? MUST be conceded that there are often overwhelming obsticlg 
in the way of deseasonalizing employment. The characte; ¥ 
ome of these difficulties is ere try: in recent reports as to th 
experience of certain manufacturers. For example, the vice presidey; 
of a company making goods for the automobile industry, motor many. 
facturers, and manufacturers in general states that despite the ciitine 
of its prices to a littleover the cost of direct labor and materi:|, thy 
firm has not succeeded in stimulating any real demand for its product, 
Its customers’ business being only one-third of normal, this {ir 
feels that it can not expect more than the same fraction of its 10 rmal 
business. This company in the first five months of the year ex) ended 
more than $100,000 of its surplus in attempting to give emp!.\ nent 
to its force on a short-time basis, but by June a very great red iietion 
was made in the personnel, a weeding out of the less efficient e! ements 
being effected. The bulk of the product of this establishment ; 


made up from customers’ specifications. Such specifications anf 
p 


often changed without an — to the company and any attempt 
to manufacture such articles ‘in advance of the customer’s ex })rvssed 


needs is suicidal.”’ The sales manager of this establishment his bea & 
making efforts for the past year “towards tak‘ng a definite stand oF 


seasonal business,” but without results. While realizing ful!\ the 
needlessness and expense of these fluctuations in demand tlic com 


any is.anything but optimistic as to the bringing about in the new : 


uture through its sales policy any modification of the striking \ ari 
tions in the production curve. 


malleable iron foundries and chain factorics aly [7 
reports that a considerable portion of its product is‘ manufactured F 


specifically to fit in certain locations and can not be made for stock.’ 9 
This yp psd is greatly opposed to taking on supplementary lines 
in times o | 


depression, regard this as a deplorable America 


tendency—‘‘a poaching on the other fellow’s preserve, with n0 ult: FT 


mate benefit to anyone.” 


Other authorities suggest extreme caution in taking up supple 


men lines of production, especially when these call for a diferent F 
selling Fo 


rece.) 
One of the chief officials in a large clothing manufacturing est 1 !)lis) 
ment emphasizes the disturbing fact that in nearly all indusine 


‘a contract for goods or services is a mere ‘scrap of paper.’ = {hs | 
he adds, i+ especially the case in industries where the factor o! sty} 
is accentuated. Contracts are canceled in these industries 01 (1) 
slightest pretext. These cancellations are frequently made wi'!i tlt} 
intention of throwing the stock back on the manufacturer and {v0 rcp 


him to sell the same goods later below production costs. For th! 


reason the original prices asked are considerably higher than (!' 





1@ Administration, New York, October, 1921, p. 479. 
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would otherwise be. This irresponsibility with regard to contracts 
makes the manufacturer exceedingly cautious in the matter of ad- 
vance production. 

Another serious impediment to manufacturing for stock is the 
amount of capital such practice ties up. 

These few illustrations will suffice to indicate some of the complica- 
tions involved in suggested remedies for intermittent employment. 
Industrial engineering difficulties, however, as difficulties in other 
lines of engineering, are spurs to achievement. 


The Outlook. 


\WHILE the above-described constructive attempts to stabilize 

employment are more or less sporadic and in some cases crude 
they are significant as pioneer efforts and suggest the lines of 
future industrial evolution. 

Reiterated through recent industrial literature is the conviction of 
management’s al to accomplish much toward the regularizing of 
employment. The citation of even a few of the many authoritative 
expressions of this conviction should serve to strengthen still further 
reliance on management’s ability to struggle even more successfully 
with the deseasonalization of employment. For example, John R. 
Commons declares in his book, “Industrial Government” (p. 270), 
that “‘management can provide security of the job if security is 
deemed important enough.’’ Again, in the same volume (p. 272), 
he says, Te saliom can cure itself, for it is not the blind force that 
socialists supposed and not the helpless plaything of demand and 
supply, but it is management.” 

rof. Edwin F. Gay, formerly dean of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, is of the opinion ‘‘that by private enter- 
prise better organization, better cooperative methods in industry as 
a whole, more intelligent planning to bring about regularization of 
industrial processes, much can be done to make employment stead- 
ier,” 1 

Mr. Samuel A. Lewisohn, a member of the President’s Unemploy- 
ment Conference, in a paper presented at the Harrisburg Industrial 
Relations Conference, last October expressed himself as follows: 

Whether it be a problem of seasonal or cyclical unemployment, we employers must 
assume the onus of finding methods to mitigate these conditions. The task of stabi- 
lizing industry and employment is mainly ours. 

Mr. Morris L. Cooke, engineer in management, thinks that ‘‘ maxi- 
mum relief from the evils attendant upon unemployment will come 
about through a localization of the problem within the individual 
manufacturing plants. Continuous employment is an absolute pre- 
requisite for constantly lowering costs. In an economic sense all 
idleness during predetermined hours of work is waste.” ” 

In the report of the executive council of the American Federation 
of Labor to the forty-first annual convention, held in Denver, June, 
192i, it is acknowledged that ‘‘the progress that has been made in 
some cases in the development of the science of industrial manage- 
ment shows that it is possible to look forward along this line with 





‘i American Association for Labor Legislation Review, New York, June, 1921, p. 29. 
® Bulletin of the Taylor Society, New York, August, 1921. 
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some hope of results that will afford justice to the workers and tp 
society at the same time.” The report also declares that “industry 
requires bold and audacious reconstruction of method and process,’ 
The committee appointed to consider this report, in calling attent |, 
to the importance of this particular p e, refers to “the periods 
of spasmodic, hectic employment and of deadening, destruciiy, 
idleness which now alternate in the great basic industries.” = Ore.y- 
ized labor’s hope, however, for the establishment of continuity o{ 
production through management is coupled with the demand {.; , 
voice in such management. 

The Secretary of Commerce in his opening address to the Presidei;’s 
Unemployment Conference on September 26, 1921, cited as one of 
the chief means by which the administration hoped to meet success- 
fully the unemployment crisis “‘the mobilization of the fine coopers. 
tive action of our manufacturers and employers * * *.”’ 1 

In view of the weight of the burden of employment adjustmen: 
which is being placed on the shoulders of management, it is inspiritiny 
to remember what valuable lessons management may draw from (\:« 
War Industries Board’s experience in national industrial planning 
and cooperation and from the very important recently publisie: 
“assay” of the engineers’ committee on the Elimination of W».j» 
in Industry. The fact that the President’s Unemployment (.))- 
ference cee to make the most comprehensive report ever mace 
on seasonal and cyclical unemployment, and that the Third Inter- 
national Labor Conference has just authorized an international inquiry 
and the calling of an international conference on unemployment” are 
guaranties that management will soon have at its command ad ii- 
tional scientific data upon which to base constructive programms. 


—, 





_—— 
= 


Employment in Selected Industries in November, 1921. 


SHE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
concerning the volume of employment in November, |°.!, 
from representative establishments in 13 manufacturing indu-- 

tries and in bituminous coal mining. 

Comparing the 5 ar of November, 1921, with those of identic:! 
establishments for November, 1920, it appears that in 8 industriv 
there were increases in the number of persons employed, while in ( 
there were decreases. The largest increase, 74 percent, is shown |) 
the woolen industry. Men’s ready-made clothing shows an increase 
of 54.1 per cent and hosiery and underwear an increase of 38.3 per 
cent. e most important decreases are 33.1 per cent in iron an‘ 
steel and 25.2 i cent in car building and repairing. 

Five of the 14 industries show increases in the total amount of t/ic 
pay roll for November, 1921, as compared with November, 1920, ani 

show decreases. € most important percentage increase, 53... 
ape in the woolen goig ots n and steel shows a decrease 0! 

.2 per cent and both car building and repairing and paper making 
a decrease of 38 per cent. 





7 of the American Federation of Labor, 1921, p. 311. 
% Daily Intelligence, Geneva, Nov. 19, i921, pe iz. 
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RISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBRE 
COMPA 1920 AND 1921. mi PP * 








a 


Number on pay roll. 


Amount of pay roll. 





Novem- 
ber, 
1921, 





—__— 


Iron and steel..........+---- 
Automobile manufacturing. . 
Car building and repairing. . 
Cotton manufacturing 

Cotton finishing 

Hosiery and underwear 
Woolen. «cnccccocccerceccces 
Silk eeces 
Men’s ready-made clothing. . 
Leather manufacturing 

Boots and shoes 

Paper making.... 

Cigar manufacturing........ 





$month. 
1 week.. 
= 


185, 547 
114, 027 
71, 960 

56, 819 

8, 587 


-| 22,773 


9, 164 
17, 021 
21,379 
12, 845 
48, 924 
32, 295 
16, 899 


.| 29, 688 


124, 147 
96, 854 
53, 816 
62, 761 
11, 219 
31, 489 
50, 731 
17, 957 
32, 936 
13, 864 
62, 737 
25, 157 
16, 738 
26, 543 


Per 
cent of 
increase 
(+) or 

de- 

crease 


(—). 


bi++++ 


November, 
1920. 


Novem- 
ber, 1921, 





$14, 720, 283 
3, 295, 077 
5, 232, 200 
1, 098, 086 
177, 948 
389, 320 
680, 345 
699, O80 
584, 643 
332, 218 
1, 072, 864 
970, 258 
357, 656 
2, 535, 672 


$5, 274, 084 
2, 702, 489 
3, 242, 587 
1, 003, 229 | 

228, 821 
516, 940 
1,076, 409 


1, 664, 411 


Per 
cent of 
increase 
(+) or 

de- 
crease 

(—). 


—64. 2 
— 18. 
— 38. 
a= £6 
2s 6 
+32. 8 
+58. { 
— 2.5 
+52. 
—14. 
+23. 
—38, 
— 20. 
—34, 























Coal mining (bituminous). . | 





Comparative data for November, 1921, and October, 1921, appear 
in the following table. The figures show that in 7 industries there 
were increases in the number of persons on the pay roll in November 
as compared with October and in 7 a decrease. ‘The largest increases, 
7.1 per cent and 5.9 per cent appear in paper making and car building 
and repairing, respectively. Decreases of 3.5 per cent and 3.2 per 


cent are shown for automobile manufacturing and silk. 

In comparing November, 1921, with October, 1921, 5 industries 
show increases in the amount of money paid to employees and 9 show 
decreases. The largest increases are 7 per cent in paper making and 


6.2 per cent in iron and steel. Silk shows a decrease of 13.5 per cent 
and automobiles a decrease of 8.5 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER AND 
NOVEMBER, 1921. 








Number on pay roll. 


Amount of pay roll. 





Octo- 
ber, 
192 


Novem- 
ber, 
1921, 


Per 
cent of 


(+) or 
de- 
crease 
(—). 


increase 


Novem- 
ber, 1921. 





Iron and Steel ......cscccceses 
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Cotton 
Cotton 
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In addition to the data presented in the above tables as to the nym. 
ber of employees on the pay roll, 89 establishments in the iron y)) 
steel industry reported 101,456 employees as actually working 0) ¢},, 
last full day of the pay-roll period for November, 1921, as avainy & 
148,292 employees for the reported pay-roll period for Nove}; afl 
1920, a decrease of 31.6 per cent. Findres given by 93 estalblish. ph 

































ments in the iron and steel industry show that 98,881 employees wer, JF th 
actually working on the last full day of the pay-roll period reportey J ws 
for November, 1921, as against 91,920 employees for the same perio, Re 
in October, 1921, an increase of 7.6 per cent. cal 


Changes in Wage Rates and Per Capita Eamings. 


DURING the period October 15 to November 15 there were wave be 
changes reported by some of the establishments in 7 of thie |; 


industries. of 

Tron and steel.—One-half of the force of 1 establishment was 1». In 
duced 20 per cent in wages. A wage reduction of approximately 14 Oc 
per cent was made to 26 per cent of the men in 1 mill, while almost 


the entire force of another mill were reduced 15 per cent in waves, B 2" 
Decreases ranging from 10 to 15 per cent were made to all employes J! 
in 1 establishment. A 12 per cent decrease, affecting the entire force Fy ™ 
in 1 establishment and 85 per cent of the force in another estallish. Fy °S" 
ment, was reported by 2 concerns. A decrease of about 9 per cent 


was made by 2 concerns, affecting all men in the first concern and 8 est 
per cent of the men in the second concern. Four plants reported» Fy” 
reduction of 8 per cent in rates of wages which affected 60 per cent F) ™ 


of the force in 2 plants, 40 per cent in the third plant, and 10 per cent 
in the fourth plant. In 3 establishments a decrease of 7 per cent was & wh 
made to 35 per cent, 40 per cent, and 60 per cent of the employees, ; 
respectively. Fifty-five per cent of the force in 1 mill was reduced F 
6 per cent in wages. Improved business conditions were report! for [ th 
this pay-roll period, and the per capita earnings show an increase of Py." 
1.8 per cent when October and November figures are compared. f 
Automobiles.—In one plant about 3 per cent of the force was granted Fy” 
wage rate increases ranging from 10 to 20 per cent, while 26 per cent 
of the force had wage reductions ranging from 8 to 12 per cent. A te 






decrease of 10 per cent in rates of wagrase 30 per cent of the emp!oyees ; 
was reported by 1 establishment. time was worked in this in- FR. 
dustry and the per capita castings for November show a decrease of wit 
5.2 per cent when compared with those for October. 






building and repairing.—A decrease of 10 per cent in rates o! 
wages to 15 per cent of the force was reported by 1 plant. The per 
capita earnings for November, when compared with those for October, F 
show a ere of 0.7 per a fee ' ; 
Cotton manufacturing.—The capita earnings for November i1- F 
creased 3 cent poh those for Octo r. 4 
Cotton finishing.—A decrease of 5.6 per cent in per capita earnings 
was noted when October and November pay rolls were compare. [ 
Hosiery and underwear.—When comparing November per ¢ipitt [9 
earnings with those of the previous month, a decrease of 4.2 per cent | 7 Wo! 
was reported. _ 
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Woolen.—Improved business conditions were reported for this in- 
dustry. The per capita earnings were 3.9 per cent greater for Novem- 
ber than for October. 

Silk—A_ wage decrease of 10 per cent was reported by 3 mills, 
affecting all employees in the first mill and 31 per cent of the em- 

loyees in the second mill. The percentage of employees affected in 
the third mill was not stated. In 2 plants a decrease of 8 per cent 
was made to 90 per cent and 95 per cent of the forces, respectively. 
Reductions in forces and wages occurred a this industry, 
causing the per capita earnings for November to be lessened 10.7 per 
cent, when compared with October. 

Men’s ready-made clothing.—Per capita earnings for November in- 
creased 0.4 per cent when compared with October, as work was slack 
between seasons. 

Leather.—A wage rate decrease of 12 per cent, affecting 88 per cent 
of the force, was reported by 1 tannery. . A decrease of 5.8 per cent 
in per capita earnings was reported for November as compared with 
October. 

Boots and shoes.—An increase of approximately 12 per cent was 
granted to 4 per cent of the employees in 1 plant. The entire force 
of another plant was reduced 124 per cent in wages. One establish- 
ment reported a general wage decrease of 10 per cent, while 6 other 
watabliaieeallts made reductions of 10 per cent, affecting 60 per cent 
of the force in 2 establishments, 51 per cent of the force in the third 


) establishment, 26 oa cent in the fourth establishment, 10 per cent 


in the fifth establishment, and about 3 per cent in the sixth establish- 
ment. Slight business depression was reported for some of the estab- 
lishments, and the per capita earnings show a decrease of 2.5 per cent 
when October and November pay rolls were compared. 

Paper.—All employees of 1 establishment were reduced 10 per cent 


in wages. In 1 mill a decrease of 9 per cent in wage rates was made 
) to about 3 per cent of the men, while in another mill 21 per cent of 


the men were decreased 5 per cent. Although business conditions were 
improvinggenerally,avery slight decrease of 0.1 percent was reported 
for per capita earnings for November when compared with October. 
Cigars.—Curtailed operations caused a decrease of 5.7 per cent in 
per capita earnings for November as compared with per capita earn- 
ings for October. 
ttuminous coal.—Mines were working but a small part of their 
capacity and the per capita earnings for November when compared 
with those for October show a decline of 9 per cent. 


eee 
— oor” 





gChanges in Employment Reported by United States Employment 


Tvice, 


HE report of the monthly industrial survey made by the United 
States Employment Service shows that 1,428 firms in 65 prin- 
cipal industrial centers, usually employing a total of 1,600,000 

workers, had 7,219 more employees on November 30 than on October 
31. This was an increase of less than one-half of 1 per cent. This 
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monthly survey is based on actual figures taken from the larger in;j,.. 


trial pay rolls of the country. 
In the 65 cities from which reports are taken 40 report. increas 


im e < wR during November, ranging from 0.16 per con 
Newark, .d., to 22.5 per cent in Peoria, Il. Decreases in e1))\,y. 


ment are reported in 24 cities, ranging from 0.14 per cent in Camde) 
N.J., to 10.5 per cent in Los Angeles, Calif. 


Industrial classifications showing increases in employment are paper and jini), 
lumber and its manufacture; vehicles for land tra tion; Iron and ste! a) 
their products; tobacco manufactures; chemical and allied products; stone. «|. , 
glass products; textiles and their products; metals and metal products, ot! 
iron and steel. The industries which show a decrease are liquor and beverav:. 
road repair shops; food and kindred products; leather and its finished prod): | 
miscellaneous industries. 





-_eoo 
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Volume of Employment in the United Kingdom in October, |9?/. 


HE following statement as to the condition of employment jy 
Great Britain and Ireland in October, 1921, as compared wit) 
September, 1921, and October, 1920, has been compiled fiom 

figures appearing in the British Labor Gazette for November, i{)), 
Similar information for July was published in the October Mori) 
Lazor Review. 

Employment in October continued bad generally, and there was 
much unemployment and short-time working in most of the princi. 
pal industries. When the number of persons employed in September 
and October are compared, an increase of 49.9 per cent appeurs in 
iron mining. Employment in the linen trade was bad, but shiowei 
a further improvement as compared with the previous mont), « 
increase of 13.4 per cent being reported. An increase of 8.4 per cen 


per cent was shown. 


Comparing September, 1921, with October, 1921, the earnings o! P 
ow an increase of 37 per cent in the jute trade and |'.2 
per cent in the linen trade. The greatest decrease reported -1).1 [ 


employees 
per cent— appears in the brick trades. 


creases in the number of persons employed are reported for most f 


of the trades, when comparing October, 1921, with October, |:)-\. 
Of the four increases reported, the greatest—10.7 per cent— is show 
for seamen. Decreases of 28.6 per cent, 24.3 per cent, and 22.4 per 


cent are shown in the cement, tailoring, and glass trades, re-pec F 


tively. | 
The ate ings of employees in October, 1921, as compare 
with Oc r, 1920, showed but two increases—10.9 per cent in the 


pottery trades and 0.9 per cent in the boot and shoe trade. Cemen' 


trades showed a decrease of 37.7 per cent, while the woolen trate [7 
showed a decrease of 34.1 per cent. 
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AND 


[RELAND) EN OCTOBER, 1921, ASCOMPARED WITH SEPTEMBER, 1921, AND OCTOBER, 


1920. 


jCompited from figures in the Labour Gazette, London, November, 1921.] 
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Industries and basis of 
comparison. 





} mining: 
oe Average namber of days 


Jron mining: 
Averass number of days 
<a 
Number of employees. .. ... 
Quarrying: 
Average number of days 
worked 
Number of employees... ..... 
Pigiron: Number of furnaces in 
OS Rage tie eee 
Tron and steel works: 
Number ef employees... ..... 


Number of shifts worked... . 
in-plate, steel, and galvanized 
sheet trades: Number of mills 
in operation. .........-...-... 
‘otton trade: 

Number of employees....... 

Earnings of employees... ... 

Woolen trade: 
Number of employees... .... 


Earnings of employees. ... . - 
Worsted trade: 
Number of employees. . .... 
Earnin ~ oad employees. ...-. 
osiery trade: 
Number of employees....... 
Earnings of employees. ... .. 
ute trade: 
Number of employees....... 
Earnings of employees. ... .. 
Linen trade: 
Number of employees. . .... 
Rarnings of employees. .... - 
Silk trade: Z 
Number of employees. _ _. -- 
ee of employees...... 
arpet trade: 


Number of employees. .. - - - 
Earnings of employees. ... .. 
ace trade: 
Number of employees. . .... 
Earnings of employees. .. .. . 
Bleaching, printing, dyeing, and 
finishing: 
Number of employees. . .... 
Earnings of employees. .... . 
Boot and shoe trade: 
Number of employees....... 
Earnings of employees. ..... 
eather trades: Number of em- 
oA. tS a 
ailoring trade: 
Number of employees... .. . 
., . barnings of employees. ..... 
Shirt and collar trade: 
Number of employees. . .... 
Earnings of employees. ..... 





| 


Industries and basis of 
comparison. 








Per cent of 

increase (+ ) or 
se(—)in 

October, 1921, as 
compared with— 
Sept., | October, 
1921. 1920. 
— 04 () 
— 3.2 (*) 
+ 6.7 (*) 
+49. 9 (@) 
— 5.6 — 67 
— 1.9 — 4.7 
+ 9.4 +16. 7 
— 7 —11.2 
— 4! —17.4 
+ &3 — 5&1 
+ 3.5 -22? 
+ 6.9 — 6.4 | 
+ 3.1 —19.3 
+12, 4 —34. 1 
+ 2.4 — 9. 
+ 6.7 —17. 
+ 3.2 —14, 
+ 10 — 9. 
+ 6.1 —14, 
+37. 0 —15. 
+13. 4 — 16. 
+16. 2 —22, 
— 45 —19% 
+ 1.3 —2%, 
+ .6 — 6. 
+ 3.5 —19. 
+ 2.0 —18, 
+ 5.1 — 1, 
+ 2.8 —10.8 
+ 9.8 —19.6 | 
>. oe — 5.2! 
— 1.3 + .9 
+ .4 — 3.2 
— 3.6 — 24.3 
—13.7 —2. 4 
+ 2.6 —21.4 
+ 46 —19.8 
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| Other clothing trades: 


Dressmaking and milli- 
nery—Number of em- 
adit ain te cink-n neta 
olesale mantle, costume, 
blouses, ete.—Number of 
employees— 
ES ree 
Manchester......... 
SEE 
Corset trade—Number of | 
employees.......... ane ol 
Woodworking and furnishing: | 
Nunnber of employees ?....... 
Brick trade: 
Number of employees... . 
Earnings of employees. .... .| 
Cement trade: 
Number of employees . 
Earnings of employees. .... 
Paper, printing, and bookbind- | 
ing trades: | 
aper trades— 
Number of employees 
reported by trade- 
Cg 
Number of employees | 
reported by employers, 
Earnings of employees | 
reported by employers 
Printing trades— 
Number of employees | 
reported by trade- | 
SNE Sn cb vcabsgecce 
Number of employees | 
reported by employers 
Earnings of amaployaus 
reported by employers) 
Bookbinding trades— 
Number of employees 
reported by  trade- 
SEP isc asshnees 
Number of employees | 
reported by employers 
Earnings of employees | 
reported by employers 
Pottery trades: 

Number of employees 
Earnings of employees. . 
Glass trades: 

Number of employees...... 
Earnings of employees 
Food-preparation trades: 
Number of employees 
Earnings of employees 
Dock and riversidelabor: Num- | 
ber of employees........ . 
Seamen: Number of employees. 








1No figures. 


2 Based on unemployment 
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+ 1.0 -16. 2 
+ 3.0 27.7 
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+ 2.3 11.2 
+ 1.2 -13.6 
+ .6 — 7.9 
— vi —14,1 
—- .9 0. 7 
agi 425 
— 1 | +10.9 
— 1,7] 22. 4 
— 5.8 33. 6 
+ 1 | .6 
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+ &4 —14.9 
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Report of Employment Exchanges in the United Kingdom. are} 
S REPORTED by the British Labor Gazette for Novembe; ae 
_ A 1921, the operations of the employment exchanges for thie fiy, 
| weeks ending October 7, 1921, are summarized as follows: 7), 
= ; average daily number of applications from workpeople during thie {iy, 
& f weeks was 24,773; of vacancies notified, 3,010; and of vacancies fille, aiid 
| 2,410. This means 8 applications for every vacancy and 10 applicg. Build 
tions for every vacancy filled. | Engin 
When comparing the daily average of applications from work) ep\, ai 
for September and October, an increase of 7.4 per cent is reported: Misce! 
while the daily average of vacancies notified and vacancies {(\lo Comm 
showed increases of 11.7 per cent and 9.8 per cent, respectively. Aerio 
The average daily number of applications from adults was 22.'}/\\~ Textil 
16,917 men and 5,447 women. There were 2,571 average daily vacay. [By Pood 
iy cies reported—1,531 men and 1,040 women. The average number of ina 
i positions filled daily, when compared with the previous month, showed 
it an increase of 24.9 per cent among men, while in the case of women Ba 
' there was a decrease of 4.8 per cent. et 
Increases occurred in the number of vacancies notified for men in Tre 


the building, construction of works, commercial and clerical occwpa- 
tions, shipbuilding, and general laborer groups; there were decreases 
in engineering and iron founding, domestic service, the transport 
trades, and dress (including boots and shoes) groups. 
With reference to ieriaitc, 37,249 applications were received from FF 
boys and 5,337 vacancies were notified for boys. Of the vacancies 
notified, 4,650, or 87.1 per cent, were filled. B 
The number of applications received from girls was 35,031. The 





number of vacancies notified was 7,827, of which number 6,150, or F pro 
82.4 per cent, were filled. S the 
Of the total vacancies (11,100) filled by juveniles, 1,730, or 15.6 per wer 


cent, were filled by applicants who obtained their first situation since PF} j99 
leaving school, 
The following table shows for men and for women the number of F 7 
applications from workpeople, vacancies notified, and vacancies (illed een 
uring the five weeks ending October 7, 1921. £10 
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CATIONS FROM WORKPEOPLE, VACANCIES NOTIFIED, AND VACANCIE 
APPiA FILLED DURING THE § WEEKS ENDING OCT. 7, 1921. . 








Applications from 


workpeople. Vacancies notified. | Vacancies filled. 





Women.} Men. Women. Men. | Women. 





Building 6,194 
Construction of works 

Engineering and ironfounding 

Shipbuilding 

Construction of vehicles 

Miscellaneous metal trades 

Domestic service 

Commercial and clerical 

Conveyance of men, goods, and messages. . 
Agriculture 

Textiles 

Dress (including boots and shoes) 
Food, tobacco, drink, and lodgings 457 F 
General laborers y “ 10, 685 > 10, 294 
All other trades 98, ‘ 4. 996 1.67: 4.530 


163,417 | 45,941] 31,202| 40,939 


























a Casual ~~ > (dock laborers and coal laborers) are excluded from this table and from all other 
figures above. The number of casual fone found for workpeople in these occupations during the period 
of 5 weeks ending Oct. 7, 1921, was 2,442. 


tittle 





Remedial Measures for Unemployment in Great Britain.' 


situation the British Parliament which reconvened on October 

18, 1921, entered immediately upon a discussion of Government 
proposals for dealing with it. The Government’s plans for relieving 
the distress due to the unemployment of a large number of workers 
were outlined in the House of Commons by the premier on October 19, 
1921, and provided for direct assistance through special grants to the 
unemployed, and for indirect relief through the stimulation of trade. 

The Government proposals in brief included: (1) A temporary 
fund for the dependents of the unemployed; (2) the allocation of 
£10,000,000 ($48,665,000, par) for relief works consisting of afforesta- 
tion, land drainage schemes, and further road schemes; (3) an addi- 
tional grant of £300,000 ($1,459,950, par) ‘‘to enable ex-service inen 
and women to emigrate”; and (4) an extension, not to exceed 
£25,000,000 ($121,662,500, par) of the export credit scheme and the 
supply of loans to industry for employment at home. Following 
the announcement of the Government’s relief plans remedial legisla- 
tive Measures were introduced and adopted. They include the trade 
facilities act; unemployed workers’ dependents (temporary provision) 
act 1921; local authorities (financial provisions) act; and the poor 
law emergency provisions (Scotland) act. 

The trade facilities act, which became a law on November 10, 1921, 
has two main objects: (1) To facilitate the granting of export credits; 
(2) to promote credit for home industries. As regards export trade 
the act extends and amplifies the provisions of the overseas trade 
(credits and insurance) act of 1920 and the amending act of July, 


DB situatic of the increasing seriousness of the unemployment 





* Labour Gazette, London, Nov., 1921, p. 570. 
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1921, so that credits which previously could be granted on|y ;, 
certain European countries may now be extended to other foreiy 
countries and the British dominions. For this purpose the Goy..:), 
ment agrees to set aside £25,000,000 ($121,662,500, par) and fu, |. 
months after the act becomes operative the treasury is empower! |, 
guarantee the payment of loans to be applied toward the ‘‘carry\),, 
out of any capital undertaking, or in the purchase of articles ii), 
factured or produced in the United Kingdom for the purposes of {)» 
undertaking,” provided the treasury is satisfied that such loans ji. 
‘‘caleul to promote employment in the United Kingdom.’ 

Moreover, under the provisions of the act an additional sum «/ 
£5,500,000 ($26,765,750, par) is allotted to general unemployin; 
relief for the financial year ending March 31, 1922, with an estimate 
further sum of £630,000 ($3,065,895, par) for the next financial year, 
This money may be expended, with the approval of the treasury, in 
the development of schemes for the employment of labor upon | :n:/ 
improvement and drainage, forestry, roads, and light railways, «; 
well as in loans to boards of guardians and parish councils which 1 
unable to meet the calls upon them for relief. The Government wi!) 
also contribute a share of the interest and other charges on |.) 
incurred in the carrying out of approved public works undertake, |) 
local authorities to relieve the present emergency in unemploymen, 
amounting to 65 per cent of the annual interest and loan repayme:' 
charges in case of nonrevenue producing works and 50 per cent in tle 
case of revenue | naa tomy works. 

The local authorities (financial provisions) act, applying only 

and Ireland, increases the charges which the boards of 
guaran’ may make against the metropolitan common poor fund in 

e London area for the maintenance of indoor paupers, throws ‘|: 
cost of all outdoor relief upon the poor fund instead of upon individual 
unions until December 31, 1922, and authorizes local authorities to 
borrow approved sums to meet temporary emergencies. The povr 
law emergency provision (Scotland) act provides that parish council: 
in Scotland may until May 15, 1922, and under certain circumstance: 
until May 15, 1923, grant poor relief to destitute able-bodied pers 
who have no employment, a procedure followed only under excep- 
tional circumstances. 

The unemployed workers’ dependents (temporary provisions) «t. 
which became a law November 8, 1921, applies to Great Britain an‘ 
Ireland, and establishes a new fund called the unemployed workers’ 
dependents fund from which, for a period of six months beginninz 
November 10, 1921, wives, dependent husbands, and dependent children 
of unemployed workers insured under the unemployment insurance 
act receive 5s. ($1.22, par) a week in case of the wives or invalid hus- 
bands and 1s. (24.3 cents, par) a week in case of each dependent clii!(, 
the total weekly grant not to exceed 9s. ($2.19, par). is fund is to 
be maintained by a. compulsory levy upon each insured contributor «s 
follows: Men, 2d. (4.06 cen ar); employer, 2d. (4.06 cents, p2!); 
State, 3d. (6.08 cents, par). omen page and girls, Id. (2.03 cents, 
fe employer, Id. (2.03 cents, par); tate, 2d. (4.06 cents, p.!). 

e estimated cost of the State’s contribution to this fund for the 
current financial year is £2,192,000 ($10,667,368, par); for the next 
financial year, £670,000 ($3,260,555, par). 
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In addition to the passage of specific acts relating to the unemploy- 
ment situation, the Government has set aside £330,000 ($1,605,945, 
par) toward providing passage for ex-service men and women and 
their dependents to the overseas dominions where they have been 
accepted as approved settlers. It is also estimated that £563,000 
($2,739,840, par) will be necessary for Government works and 
contracts, while a further sum of £2,000,000 ($9,733,000, par) will be 
available for the building and upkeep of roads. This amount the 
Ministry of Transport will endeavor to use to relieve unemployment 
in districts needing such assistance. To ease the position of workers 
who are insured under the national health insurance acts and whose 
insurance lapses on the completion of 12 months of unemployment 
the acts have been amended to provide for the continuance of insur- 
ance in the cases of those persons who can show that their lack of 
work has been due to inability to obtain employment and not to a 
change of normal employment. This act is retroactive to December 
31, 1920, and will continue until December 31, 1922. The payment 
of the funds will fall on private societies, the national exchequer 
making only its normal statutory contribution. 


_ 
—~ voy 





Employment and Training of Ex-Service Men in Great Britain.’ 


HE employment of British ex-service men under the ‘‘Nationa 
scheme,” an account of which appeared in the January, 1920, 
issue of the Monruiy Lazor Review (p. 205), still continues, 

and up to and including November 10, 1921, 28,926 employers had 
enrolled under the scheme, while 364,866 disabled ex-service men had 
been given positions. On the first of November there were 22,533 ex- 
service men receiving industrial training and 36,753 ready for training. 
Since August 1, 1919, 44,162 men have completed training courses. 





1 Labour Gazette, London, Nov., 1921, pp. 571, 572. 





























INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND DISEASES. 





Cancer from Handling Anthracene Cake in the Dye Industry. 


HE use of anthracene, which is the starti 

dye industry, has been shown by W. J. 

the British Journal of Dermatology and Syphilis, to be cap «ble 

of producing cancer of the skin among workers handling the crude 

anthracene cake. Anthracene, a product of the distillation of ¢0,! 

tar, is delivered to the factory where the three patients report in 

this article worked in the form of cake which is unloaded by hand and 

broken down, exposed to steam, and washed with solvent nap)itha 

mixed with pyridene bases; the product is then distilled with potash 
and lime, washed with solvent raphtha, and finally sublimed. 

The three cases = ays were brought to the writer’s attention 
within a period of about four months, and in a factory employing 
only about 25 men this was considered by him as “a heavy incidence 
of a grave industrial disease.” 

The first case was that of a man 62 years old who had been emp). ved 
for five years in unloading boxes and sacks containing the raw cake. 
On the back of the right wrist was an ulcer with raised edges w \iich 
proved to be a scaly and horny-celled carcinoma. The growth 
which was removed had started as a small wart six months previous|y. 
His forearms also showed much dilatation of the capillaries and s1\:\\! 
blood vessels and follicular keratoses,.a form of acne. The second 
case occurred in a man aged 53 who had worked for 30 years in ‘/ie 
same factory. A cancer of the same nature had appeared on |\iis 
right cheek three months before and had grown very rapidly. Under 
treatment by radium it entirely disappeared. The third case was (hat 
of a man 59 years of age who had worked in the factory 32 years, and 
who had developed an ulcer on the right wrist 4 years previously. 
This ulcer had developed rapidly in the preceding six months and 11)on 
excision was found to be a cancer of the same nature as in the other 
two cases. 

All the men working in this factory who in any way handled the 
crude anthracene showed a deep staining of the hands and faces. ‘lle 
hands were stained a deep brown, sometimes almost green, with very 
swarthy faces and necks and there were also acne papules on t)icir 
necks and forearms. 

The writer is quoted as summing up the disease and its cause~ as 
follows: 

1. Elderly anthracene workers are liable to carcinomata of ‘/e 
skin similar to those found in chimney sweeps and in tar, creos:'e, 
and paraffin workers. 


ao. of the alizarine 
’Donovan,! writing in 





~ 4 Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Dec. 1, 1921, pp. 662, 663. The Journal of Industrial Hysir.', 
Dec., 1921, pp. 187, 188. 
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2. These growths are squamous and horny-celled carcinomata; 
metastases have not been found. 

3. Unlike tar cases, a multiplicity of growths in one patient was 
not met with. Four years was the longest and three months the 
shortest duration of the growths. 

4, Minor lesions, acne, keratoses, telangiectases, and pigmentation 
are common features in workers on the plant. ' 

5. A plant may run for 35 years before a carcinoma case develops. 

6. The handling of purified anthracene does not appear to have the 
industrial hazard attributed to the handling of anthracene cake. 


—_ — 


Skin Disease Among Zinc Oxide Workers.! 


HE effects of zinc oxide dust in causing a troublesome dermatitis 
hi were observed recently in a zinc oxide manufacturing plant in 
the course of an investigation of the effects of inhaling zine 
oxide dust. In the plant investigated the workers called the disease 
‘oxide pox”? presumably because of its similarity in appearance to 
the eruption of smallpox. 

Zine oxide, which is used medically in salves and pastes and indus- 
trially in the manufacture of paint, 1s made by roasting in a furnace 
zine ore mixed with fine anthracite coal. The fumes from the furnace 
are conveyed to a bag room where two occupational groups, shakers 
and truckers, are employed. A considerable quantity of zine oxide 
escapes through the meshes of the bags, and the men, who work in 
ordinary clothing, take no precautions whatever to protect them- 
selves from the dust. In the packing department, also, where there 
are three occupational groups, packers, tailors, and repairmen, the 
workers are exposed to large quantities of the dust, which covers 
their clothes and their bodies. 

Of the 17 men-examined who are exposed to the oxide dust in the 
bag-room and packing departments all but 3 gave a history of hav- 
ing had attacks of ‘‘oxide pox”’ and 8 were suffering from the affec- 
tion at the time of the investigation. The men had been employed 
for varying periods so that the length of employment did not seem to 
play any part in the occurrence of the disease. ‘‘Oxide pox,’’ which 
is caused by a clogging of the sebaceous glands with zine oxide and 
by subsequent bacterial infection, occurs in different parts of the 
body, chiefly where there is a rubbing together of two body surfaces 
and the action of the irritant is aided by free perspiration. The dis- 
ease is most prevalent in summer, although six of the men claimed 
they were affected regardless of the season but that it was more 
troublesome in the summer months. The eruption, which is of a 
papular-pustular character, is accompanied by intense itching and 
usually persists for a week or 10 days, gradually subsiding and drying 
up, and is then followed by a slow but marked peeling of the skin. 
The cases studied showed no signs of systemic disturbances and no 
time was lost from work although the disease caused considerable 
discomfort. 





— 





‘ An oceupational dermatoconiosis among zinc oxide workers, by Dr. John A. Turner. In Public Health 
Reports, November 4, 1921. Pp. 2727-2732. 
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A chemical analysis of zinc oxide shows that it is a nontoxic <))),. 
stance in which adulterating substance is so small as to be harm| oc: 
but it is capable of acting as a mechanical conveyor of bacteri,. |; 
was found to be the general opinion among the workmen thai ¢),; 
occurrence of the disease depends entirely on personal clean|inos: 
and if daily baths are taken no trouble is experienced. The p).. 
cautions recommended by the author to be followed in elimins:in¢ 
the disease are as follows: ° 


1. Special work clothes of a close weave of cloth, made to fit snugly at nec!) 
wristband, and ankles, should be worn in order to prevent the dust from comin. j, 
contact with the body. 

2. The work clothes should be frequently cleaned. 

RS vs muslin and collecting bags that are to be repaired should first be tho: 
cleaned. 

4. Suitable washing, bathing, and change-room facilities should be provid. 
that the workers can bathe at the close of the work day. 

5. Lack of attention to personal hygiene is a ine factor in the causes of this dis 
ease, and the workmen should be instructed in this respect. 

6. The workmen should be advised to report immediately the presence of the di. 
ease as soon as it is detected. 





oo 


Protection of Health of Adolescent Children in Industry.’ 


THE need for greater attention to the health of adolescent workers 
which has received only negative consideration in the cliild- 
hygiene activities of recent years is pointed out by Dr. Mitc\vel/, 

who states that although some health work has been done in high 
schools, little or none has been done in continuation schools up tv 
the present time. As three-fourths of the young people of 16 yeurs 
of age, it is estimated, leave school for employment and from ne- 
fifth to one-half of those 14 and 15 years of age, the need for con- 
structive health service work for these young persons is evident. 
Such service would not only give these workers a better stari in 
their careers, but it would also furnish the opportunity for studying 
the relation of specific forms of employment to the health of the 
worker, since there is now little definite knowledge as to the physic: 
effects of industry upon adolescents. 

In addition to the fact that adolescence presents a crisis in (le 
lives of most young people during which many serious disorders my 
develop, there is also frequently a lack of proper medical attention 
and acquisition of habits of personal hygtene during childhood which 
results in a weakened and undernourished condition when the period 
of adolescence is reached. This condition of limited energy at a time 
of such extensive physical and mental changes with the adie 
fatigue and perhaps overexertion connected with industrial work 
ey a to a collapse resulting in physical incompetence and «vv- 
nomic dependence. 

While the majority of children survive this crisis many ci! 
through it with definite handicaps. The great acceleration of growt! 
in height and weight and of motor power and function during |) 
period has been shown through experiments by various investigators, 





1 The need for special health ag 
American Journal of Public Health, November, 1921, pp. 
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by Harold H. Mitchell, M.D. 1b 
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and in general the conclusion is reached that the greatest develop- 
ment of physical power occurs between 15 and 19 years, the most 
rapid gain being fixed by most of the writers between the ages of 16 
and 18. Altogether it seems safe to assume that the age period at 
which from 20 to 75 per cent of the children leave school to go to 
work is marked by such decided physical changes as to make very 
special demands on the vitality of the child. Lack of adequate pro- 
tection from strain and hazards affecting the health and normal 
physical development of these young persons may be expected to 
show in morbidity statistics, and various investigations in Europe 
} and the United States show a high rate of sickness between the ages 
of 15 and 20 and a high death rate was found to prevail in this country 
among young persons employed in cotton mills and in the printing 
industry. 

Kighteen States have laws requiring a physical examination of 
each child entermg employment between the ages of 14 and 16, while 
10 other States recognize the need of health protection but do not 
specify that a physician must examine the child in all cases. Tho 
author suggests that the next step in the attempt to safeguard these 
workers should be a test of the efficiency of the single examination 
as a method of health protection. The need for periodic examina- 
tions could be tested by examinations of children in the continuation 
schools and valuable information could be gained of the relation of 
» various kinds of employment to the health of the young worker by 

‘the proper recording and use of the data thus obtained. 


Dust Reduction by Wet Stopers.! 


N A study of air conditions in mines under dry and wet drilling by 
D. Harrington, supervising engineer in the United States Bureau 
of Mines, it was found that the worst conditions of air dustiness 

obtain in the drilling of upper holes. The use of machines with water 
injection through the drill for crosscutting and driving controls the 
dust for practically horizontal holes or those inclining downward, 
while if the hammer type of dry drill is used for this work the dust is 
as great or even greater than in the dry drilling of upper holes with 
the stoper type of drill, a small air or electric drill usually mounted 
on an extensible column for working stopes (excavations which 
assume the shape of a flight of steps), raises, and narrow workings. 
The study was carried out in two mining regions of the West, and 
samples of air taken under the different conditions of drilling in one 
of these sections showed that the hammer type of machine produced 
345.1 milligrams of dust per cubic meter of air; dry drilling of upper 
holes by stopers produced an average dustiness of 208.3 milligrams 
per cubic meter, and wet drilling of approximately horizontal holes 
an average of 9.3 milligrams of dust. The average amount of dust 
when shoveling in these mines was found to be 17.7 milligrams per 
cubic meter of air as against the maximum allowable dustiness of 
South African mines of 5 milligrams. The use of external sprays 





‘ Reports of investigations. Bureau of Mines, Nov., 192i. Serial No. 2291. 
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when properly used was found to result in considerable reduction jy 
the amount of dust but not to a sufficient degree to make tho dyuy 
content of the air safe for the workers, and when the sprays wer: 1s.) 
in a careless manner the dust breathed by the worker was aci\ia\|; 
ter with the spray than without it. vate 
Opposition to the introduction of wet stoper drills is usuall\ me 
with ame the miners, who say they prefer to ‘‘swallow” the dus 
rather than to become crippled with rheumatism from the water, ); 
with proper care this difhoulty can be largely eliminated, ani ex. 
perience shown that those who had been most opposed to thei 
use became their strongest advocates, contract miners accustomed 
to the machines demanding them for use in raises and stopes. —|'h 
writer concludes that the advantages gained from the use of we 
_ stopers far outweigh the disadvantages, such as greater weight, higher 
first cost and upkeep, and probability of the drillers getting wet, an 
that the health feature alone should cause the elimination of (jr; 


~ drilling. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE. 





Annual Reports of the New York Workmen's Compensation Bureau 
and the State Insurance Fund, 1920. 


HE annual report of the Industrial Commission of New York 

- for the year ending June 30, 1920, presents as a part thereof 

the sixth annual report of the Bureau of Workmen’s Compen- 

sation. It also presents a report of the State Insurance Fund for 
the calendar year 1920. 

During the history of the compensation law, the bureau had adju- 
dicated some 350,000 cases, bringing together ‘‘such a wealth of ma- 
terial that a complete study of it would undoubtedly reveal most 
of the laws which obtain in compensation matters.’’ The bureau 
again pleads for an appropriation adequate to permit a statistical 
development of this material, which is felt to be of great importance 
and interest but unavailable for lack of funds to employ the neces- 
sary staff for its elaboration. During the fiscal year 345,672 acci- 
dents were reported of which 1,236 resulted fatally. The number 
of claims submitted was 53,512, besides which were 12,206 agree- 
ments. Heretofore, except for the first year, the number of claims 
has been less than the number of agreements, but the law now re- 
quires a consideration of all cases by the bureau, hence the change 
in ratio. ‘The very flower and essence of the New York plan out- 
standing among all plans of handling compensation cases is direct 
contact with the person injured.” 

Emphasis is laid upon the development of the important subject 
of rehabilitation, which has hitherto been referred to as desirable, 
but is now a reality. Cooperation with the Federal system has been 
arranged for, besides the State’s own separate activity in this field. 
A ppecmnelany $400,000 per year is made available, which it was 
felt would adequately inaugurate the system and enable a determina- 
tion of the best lines of activity. 

The inclusion of occupational diseases is favorably noted, but dis- 
appointment is felt at the restricted coverage. It is recommended 
that instead of enumerating the diseases to be compensated all should 
be included without definition, unless certain diseases should be named 
as not to be so regarded. 

Another legislative point noted is the exclusion of maritime and 
admirality cases resulting from the decision of the United States 
Supreme dourt in the case of Knickerbocker Ice Co. v. Stewart, which 
declared unconstitutional the Federal amendment apts | the 
application of State laws to admiralty cases. There is felt to be an 


urgent necessity that Congress should “enact Federal legislation so 
that this numerous body of workmen engaged in these hazardous 
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occupations may be restored to the salutary rights and benefits ,; 
the law of workmen’s compensation.”’ 

The success that has attended the efforts of the bureau to sec, 

a general compliance with the law requiring employers to ins)irp 
their liabilities under the act is indicated from the following: F),)) 
March, 1918, to the end of October, 1919, there were 19,500 emplo\ .s 
reported as not insured. Of these 3,000 were found to be erronew iis), 
reported and 14,300 secured insurance, leaving 2,200 not cleared \,), 
For the eight months following 4,500 persons were reported wit}):\\; 
insurance ef whom 4,274 secured insurance up to October 15, 1920, 
leaving 226 cases pending and under investigation. These ficiires 
relate to New York City alone; the up-State figures are less s.:\i. 
factory owing to an inadequate force. 

Among the amendments recommended are an increase of the > 1- 
sation rate to 75 per eent of the Ss, an increase of the wave 
is from $125 to $150 per month; a reduction of the waiting per. 

to 10 days, though 7 was said to be the better period; the elassiti-y- 
tion of such injuries as heat prostration, sunstroke, frost bite, caisson 
diseases, anthrax, lead poisoning, etc., as accidents per se to |) 
regarded as arising out of the employment if they arise in its cours» 
provided that the nature of the employment was such that it ».; 
the source of such injuries. More drastic is the proposal to make 
aecidents compensable if they arise “in the course of employmen( ’ 
instead of “out of and in the eourse of employment.” The present 
limitation is said to be too narrow, since many accidents are aitri!)'- 
able to the employment which do not flow from it as a natura! or 
reasonable expected sequence. The present form is one which gives 
rise to a large amount of dispute and litigation, and its remov.! 
would greatly simplify the administration of the law and would he 
im line with a “sound social policy and a generous view of things »- 
pe or a: be.” 

e State msurance fund reports 9,305 members on December °\'. 
1920, increased from 8,402 at the beginning of the year (erronewiis!y 
reported last year as being 9,949). There were 2,486 new policies 
issued and 1,583 eancelled, a net gain of 903. Earned premiums {), 
the year amounted to $3,573,047, an increase of $146,743 over (he 

ous year. The most notable competition durmg the year was 
m self-insurance, the chief losses in business, so far as premiums :'° 
concerned, being due to the withdrawal of a small number of |iarye 
risks to become self-insurers. Premium rates in the fund are a): 
85 per cent of the rates of other carriers, with an expense ratio ‘0’ 
administration for the year of 10.8 per cent. 

The fund showed assets at the end of the year amounting |» 

$7,955,639.53, of which $6,533,454 was reserve and $1,422,185.5: 
was surplus. 
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German Workmen's Accident Insurance Statistics, 1919.' 


sicherungsamt) on workmen’s accident insurance for the 

year 1919 is not comparable with reports for previous years 
ewing to the loss of territories by Germany and also because a number 
of trade accident imsurance associations (Berufsgenossenschafien) 
have not yet made complete returns. ‘ 

The total number of trade accident insurance associations was 117 
in 1919. Of these, 68, with 8,500,000 insured persons, were indus- 
trial associations, 48, with 16,000,000 insured persons, were agri- 
cultural associations, and 1 was a marine accident insurance asso- 
ciation. In addition, 571 admmistrative authorities of the State. 
communes, and communal unions acted as carriers of workmen’s 
accident insurance for 1,400,000 insured persons. The number of 
persons subject to industrial accident insurance was 9.700.000. 
composed of persons insured with the trade accident msurance 
associations and with the administrative authorities. The persons 
subject to agricultural accident insurance numbered 16,200,000 and 
those subject to marine accident insurance numbered 90,000. Com- 

ared with the preceding year the number of persons insured with 
industrial trade associations has increased by about 870,000, or 11 

r cent, and that of persons insured with agricultural associations 

y about 40,000, or 0.25 per cent, while the number of persons 
insured with administrative authorities has decreased by 38,000, 
or 2.6 per cent. The administrative staff of the insurance carriers 
has remained practically the same in numbers with one significant 
exception: The number of technical supervisory officials (insurance 
inspectors), who are of such importance with respect to accident 
prevention, has decreased from 441 to 282. 

Owing to large salary increases granted to the administrative staff 
of the insurance carriers the costs of administration have, of course, 
greatly increased, while the amount of accident compensations paid 
out has not undergone any considerable change. In 1918 the dis- 
bursements for accident compensation of the 117 trade accident 
insurance associations formed three-fifths of the total disbursements 
and im 1919 only two-fifths. ‘The disbursements for accident com- 
pensation have only increased from 173,000,000 marks to 187,000,000 
marks ($41,174,000 to $44,506,000, par) and the costs of care of 
injured persons within the legal waiting time from 1,000,000 marks 
to 1,400,000 marks ($238,000 to $333,200, par). The costs of ad- 
ministration, on the other hand, have increased from 35,000,000 to 
58,000,000 marks ($8,330,000 to $13,804,000, par), those of accident 
prevention from 2,250,000 to 4,333,333 marks ($535,500 to $1,031,333, 
par), the costs of adjustment of claims amounted to 500,000 marks 
($119,000, par), and the costs of accident investigations, supervision 
of pensioners, etc., have increased from 4,666,666 to nearly 6,000,000 
marks ($1,110,666, to $1,428,000, par). 

The total amount disbursed in compensation by all insurance 
carriers was 209,000,000 marks ($49,742,000, par) m 1919 as against 
192,000,000 marks ($45,696,000, par) in the preceding year. With 


‘Soziale Praxis und Archiv fir Volkswohlfabrt, Vol. 30, No. 44. Berlin, Nov. 2, 1921. 
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the exception of the year 1915, the total amount of disburse: ){; 
for compensation has continuously increased from year to year. 

The number of accidents decreased in 1919. A total of 575 (9 
accidents was reported, as against 657,000 in 1918. The numb of 
accidents compensated for the first time was 104,000 in 191) 4; 
a with 107,000 in the preceding year. Among the comen- 
sated accidents were 10,000 (11,000 in 1918) fatal accidents and (9 
(626 in 1918) involving permanent total disability. 

The number of survivors of fatally injured persons, who in |\)/9 
were for the first time in receipt of pensions, decreased from 1s .?\)\ 
to 17,700. Among them were 6,400 widows or widowers, 1|\),7(\( 
children and grandchildren, and 550 ascendants. The number of 
injured persons has steadily decreased since 1912. There wer ().79 
persons per 1,000 insured against industrial accidents who received 
accident compensation for the first time in 1919, as against 7.) in 
1918, 7.50 in 1917, and 7.14 in 1916. 

‘Very instructive are the data compiled by the National Insuri;nce 
Office as to the relative costs of the administration of the insurance. 
In some trade accident insurance associations the relative costs |aye 
changed very little, while in others they have undergone extraordinary 
changes. In the association covering the manufacture of (ine 
machinery, instruments of precision, etc., for instance, the cosis of 
administration in 1919 per 1,000 marks ($238, par) wages amounted 
to 0.72 mark (17.1 cents) as against 0.48 mark (11.4 cents, par 
in 1918, and in the association covering the musical instruments 
industry to 1.43 marks (34 cents, par) as against 1.70 marks (4().5 
cents, par) in 1918. Computed per insured person the cosis of 
administration in the same two associations amounted in 191°) to 
2.68 marks (63.8 cents, par) as against 1.36 marks (32.4 cents, par) 
in 1918, and 3.22 marks (76.6 cents, par) as against 1.73 marks 
(41.2 cents, par) in 1918, respectively. In trade accident insurance 
associations in which the costs of administration per insured person 
underwent little change, as, for instance, in the association coy «ring 
the paper industry, in which they amounted to 2.40 marks 37.1 
cents, par) as against 2.28 marks (54.2 cents, par) in 1918, they have 
decreased considerably if computed per 1,000 marks ($238, par) wives, 
‘in this instance from 1.51 to 0.96 marks (35.9 to 22.8 cents, par. 

It is a striking phenomenon that in a few trade associations tlie 
costs of administration have oe core decreased not only if com- 
puted per 1,000 marks of wages but also if computed per insured 
person. In the association covering the Saxon woodworking inius- 
try they have fallen from 7.08 to 2.74 marks ($1.69 to 65.2 cents, pur) 
per insured seeens in the association covering the building traces 
of the Magdeburg district from 2.81 to 2.66 marks (66.9 cents to (3.4 
cents, par), and in the association covering the building trades in 

ia from 5.34 to 3.63 marks ($1.27 to 86.3 cents, par). |! 
computed per 1,000 marks wages this means a decrease of the costs 
of inistration from 4.60 marks to 1 mark ($1.09 to 23.8 certs, 
par), 2.82 to 1.88 marks (67.1 cents to 44.7 cents, par), and 4.33 (0 
1.74 marks ($1.03 to 39.1 cents, par), respectively. 


Unemployment and wage fluctuations in the individual indus' es J 


exert their influence upon these figures, and decreases in the cos's 0! 


administration are above all explained by the fact that in 1918 the 1 
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! number of insured persons was relatively very small. Decreases in 
the costs of administration, however, point out another fact, namely, 
© that great savings can be achieved by combination of administrations. 


<i> 
—- 





— 
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Annual Report of Ontario Workmen's Compensation Board, 1920. 


of Ontario covers the year 1920. During the year benefits 

were awarded amounting to $7,780,145.25, a gain of approxi- 
mately $3,600,000 over the preceding year. This increase is largely 
due to increased benefits provided for by amendments to the act, 
Sand particularly by reason of increases in death benefits payable for 
accidents happening in previous years, this alone accounting for 
$2,289,249.55. 

The number of accidents reported during the year amounted to 
54,851 as against 44,260 for the previous year. Of these 452 were 
7 fatal, as against 429, in 1919 and 440 in 1918. 

» Though the rates were materially increased, bringing the Ontario 
"law well to the front as regards liberality (disabilities are compen- 
sated on a 66% per cent basis), the burden has not proved excessive. 
“The absence under our State-administered collective liability system 
‘Jof the large overhead charges and profits necessarily incidental to 
Finsurance systems of other places, and the reduction of expenses to a 
-)minimum, explain the difference’ between the conditions in Ontario 
Sand those existing elsewhere. Only 1.55 per cent of the assessments 
collected during 1920 went for expenses; the average premium rate 
yfor all industries was $1.25 per hundred dollars’ pay roll. 

"| Two systems of compensation are provided by the Ontario law, 
schedule 1 establishing what is called the collective liability system, 
}which is in brief a State insurance fund. Employers under schedule 
2 are self-insurers, who contribute, however, to certain administra- 
“Ytive expenses. The report strongly recommends the abolition of 
“¥schedule 2, and the placing of all industries upon the same footing. 
Bits establishment was originally for purposes of comparison, and 
‘experience leaves no doubt of the many advantages and general 
mcesirability of the schedule 1 system.” If this step is not taken, at 
least the full capitalized value of all pensions pineded should be paid 
ito a fund that would act as a safeguard against future insolvency or 
other loss of paying capacity of the employer whose liability may 
xtend far into the Risure. 
Of the compensation awarded during the year all but $1,963,389.82 
was under schedule 1. There was also paid under schedule 1 the sum 
of $703,705.66 as medical aid, being about 13.8 per cent of the com- 
pensation awarded. The amount of medical nF if under schedule 2 is 
ot known, being furnished directly by the employer. 

The average cost of all compensated accidents aggregated $163.99 
~~ — of which $144.14 was for compensation and $19.85 for medi- 
al aid, 

Accident data and financial statements are reported according to 
ndustry classes, 34 in number. Details are worked out for the year 
919, the cases for 1920 not being sufficiently completed for final 
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presentation. Of the 32,629 accidents in schedule 1 in 1919, 1) 7/9 
called for medical aid only, while 18,476 received compensatic:, {,, TI . 
temporary disability, and 2,157 suffered permanent disability in <, & 0 
degree, while there were 227 deaths. The total loss of time, incl)... 
of cases of death and permanent disability, is given at 511,674 beg 
the average for temporary disability cases being 19.66 days. ( f — 
tables show the month of occurrence of accidents, geographica! |). § sai 
tion, time loss, average age, and wage of injured workers, tota! 4: hi * 
average compensation, medical aid costs, allegiance, sex, and in:)1\",| 0) p 
condition of injured workers, duration and nature of injuries, . 3() - 
of accidents, etc. ‘ aaa 

Of 18,476 cases of compensated temporary disability in sche |ii\: B 5 99 
8,629 terminated in 1 to 2 weeks after the accident, 3,762 in 2 ead 
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weeks, 2,093 in 3 to 4 weeks, and 1,255 in 4 to 5 weeks, thus acco i- Of 
ing for 15,739 cases, or more than 85 per cent of the total. Burs FP a7 4 
cases extended beyond the year, and but 50 beyond six months. Sie 
The wage expenditure on which premiums were based in 191) was PY pie 
$325,225,970.37, with net receipts of $3,959,930.32. The funds aw BP awar 
classified by industr grou s, many of them showing a deficit for thy Fy was: 
year 1919, the net da cit being $650,203.70. This is due to the faci Bio ¢ 
that retroactive increases of benefits affecting prior accidents woo Py work 
charged to that year. Deducting this deficit from the balance brows: FF y pil 
forward from the preceding year left, however, a balance to be cw- FP to ¢¢ 
ried forward of $441,311.78. The present status of the fund is that Dy of w 
all retroactive increases in benefits have been provided for, the year F¥ emp) 
1921 ry without any burden for prior accidents. A provisional P¥ came 
statement of income and expenditures for schedule 1 by classes to; 


the year 1920 indicates a favorable provisional balance in all but 4 
classes, the net provisional balance being $818,818.36. 

An ee section of the report is devoted to the condition of 
permanent disability pensioners under the act. From January |, 
1915, to December 31, 1920, 1,974 awards have been made for such 
disability, of which 1,644 were in schedule 1, 297 in schedule 2, w\ule 
33 were Crown cases. Of these 64 have expired, 21 by lapse of ton 
and 43 by death of the pensioner; 73 have been Seneiasted on returi 
to Europe, and 19 for other reasons. In 7 cases pensions have bee 
rescinded and in 30 suspended, while 1,781 continue. Of this latter 
number 134 did not furnish complete information, so that the pre-ei 
study, deals with 1,647 cases. The investigation covered the time 
between December 10, 1920, and May 10, 1921, disclosing 7°) pu 
sioners unable to work, 18 going to school or employed at home, wi 
95 in business for themselves. ‘There were 980 employed and 4) 
unemployed. Of the number employed 463 were Sorkin for th 
same employer as when injured, 517 See employed elsewhere. 

- Of the 475 unemployed, 113 have done no work since injured, ani 36. 
have had employment part of the time. Of the 79 pensioners repori¢! 
as unable to work 59 were rated at 100 per cent disability, 7 between 
70 and 100 per cent, and the remaining 13 unable to work for othe! 
causes, such as old age, illness, etc. 95 pensioners self-employed, 
41 were farming, bee keeping, poultry raising, or truck gardening, 
the others being distributed among a variety of occupations in sil 








groups. Only 51 could give their earnings with accuracy, reporily d | 
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an average rate of $14.92 per week as against $19.81 when injured. 
The average age at time of injury was 36.39 years. 

Of the 475 unemployed pensioners, 267 were married, 197 single, 
and 11 widowed. he average wage when injured was $19.90 and 
the average age 36.22 years. Of the 113 who had done no work, 20 
were rated from 10 to 20 per cent disabled, 28 from 20 to 30 per cent, 
and 34 from 30 to 40 ad cent; only 22 exceeded 70 per cent disa- 
hilitv. Of the 362 who have worked, 183 were rated between 10 and 
20 per cent disabled, 88 between 20 and 30 per cent, and 35 between 
730 and 40 per cent; 14 had more than 70 per cent disability. The 
» average period of unemployment for those who have worked at all was 
2.29 months, while for those who had been without work the average 
yeriod of unemployment was 27.69 months. 

Of the 980 employed, the average age at the time of injury was 
37.41 years and the average wage was $20.95. The average wage 
© earned at time of reporting was $25.02, an increase of $4.07 per week. 
= The average impairment was given as 24.60 per cent, pensions being 
awarded accordingly. The actual increment of income, therefore, 
was the weekly increase of wages and the benefit awarded, amounting 
to $9.22 weekly. The wage increase was greater among employees 
working for the same employers, advancing from $21.91 to $26.69; 
while where employers had changed the increase had been from $20.09 
to $23.52. The occupation had changed in 636 cases out of the 980, 
of which 432 were out of the 517 cases of employment by different 
employers, while 204 were out of 463 cases of employment by the 
same employer. 


















LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS. 





Picketing and the Clayton Act. 


opinion on the subject of picketing, giving the most com), 

existing expression of the law on this point enounced by {\. 
Supreme Court of the United States (American Steel Foundri:s ». 
Tri-City Central Trades Council, 42 Sup. Ct. Rep., p. 72). Vie 
American Steel Foundries is a New Jersey corporation engaged j)\ {\\¢ 
manufacture of steel products at Granite City, Ill. In November, 
1913, it shut down its plant which, when in full operation, emp!0y«: 
1,600 men, and in April following it resumed operations with 3!) 
350 regular men, about Hwy of the skilled workmen being en- 
ployed at rates from 2 to 10 cents per hour below those paid }) {ure 
the plant shut down. In view of this fact the Trades inci Ap 
pointed a committee to secure reinstatement of the previous waves. 
this committee was informed that the plant was run as an open s\\p, 
not recognizing organized labor, and would not deal with the com- 
mittee but would entertain any complaint by an employee. There- 


O* DECEMBER 5 Chief Justice Taft delivered an imporiay 


upon on April 22 a strike was declared and a notice posted announcing 
the strike and calling on union men and all labor to remain away !ron 
the plant. 


Only two of the then employees of the company struck at this time 
one being a member of the machinists’ union and one a member 0! 10 
union. A picket was established about the plant which was carried 
on for three or four weeks without intermission by groups of pic cts. 
some of whom indulged in acts of violence. It was claimed that no 
assaults had been authorized, and some of the pickets denie:! any 
knowledge of them. Others admitted a knowledge of assaults ani 
even participation. In view of all the facts, an injunction was issued 
by the District Court for the Southern District of Lllinois in May, 
1914. In brief, this restrained the Trades Council and certain :nii- 
vidual defendants from ‘the use of persuasion, threats, or age 
injury intimidation, suggestion of danger, or threats of violenc« o! 
any kind”’ so as to interfere with, hinder, or obstruct employers «i 
the Steel Foundries in connection with its business. Picketing «it or 
near the premises of the complaining company was also forbidden, 
and no one might order, direct, or aid any person in committing tlie 
acts enjoined. The Trades Council and those associated with 11 «p- 

ed to the Circuit Court of Appeals, securing a modification 0! (he 
injunction by striking out the words “ persuasion”’ and inserting «/‘¢! 
the clause restraining picketing, the words ‘‘in a threatening or 11 
timidating manner.’ . 

This case is reported in 238 Fed. Rep. 728, and noted in Bulletin 
No. 246 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics at page 158. 


Chief Justice Taft prefaced the opinion of the court by the state: 


ment of facts summarized above, concluding that “it is clear from 
190 [190] 
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the evidence that from the outset, violent methods were pursued 
from time to time in such a way as to characterize the attitude of the 
picketers as continuously threatening,’’ with the result that employ- 
ees and would-be employees were put in fear and the operation of the 
plant interfered with until the issue of the rescinding order. 

The first question taken up for discussion is the effect of section 20 
of the Clayton Act of October 15, 1914 (38 Stat. 738). This act was 
passed while the present case was pending in the court of appeals. 
Justice Taft pointed out that since relief by injunction operates in 
the future, and the right to it must be determined as of the time of 
hearing, existing legislation, though enacted subsequent to the com- 
mission of the acts on which the suit was based, must control the 
issue of the injunction. (Duplex Printing Press Company v. Deering, 
254 U. S. 443, 464, 41 Sup. Ot, 172.) 

The section consists of two paragraphs, which are quoted in full. 


The court then said: 


It has been determined by this court that the irreparable injury to property or to a 
property right, in the first paragraph of section 20, includes injury to the business of 
an employer, and that the second paragraph applies only in cases growing out of a 
dispute concerning terms or conditions of employment, between an employer and 
employee, between employers and employees, or between employees, or between 
persons employed and persons seeking employment, and not to such dispute between 
an employer and persons who are neither ex-employees nor seeking employment. 


As there were but two actual ex-employees among the defendants 
affected by the decree, the first question was as to their status 
under the law, and specifically under the second paragraph of sec- 
tion 20. 


The prohibition of section 20, material here, are those which forbid an injunction 
against, first, recommending, advising or persuading others by peaceful means to 
cease employment and labor; second, attending at any place where such person or 
persons may lawfully be for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicating 
information, or peacefully persuading any person to work or abstain from working; 
third, peaceably assembling in a lawful manner and for lawful purposes. This 
court has already called attention in the Duplex case to the emphasis upon the words 
“peaceable” and “lawful” in this section (245 U. 8. 443, 473). It is clear that Con- 
gress wished to forbid the use by the Federal courts of their equity arm to prevent 
peaceable persuasion by employees, discharged or expectant, in promotion of their 
side of the Ges re and to secure them against judicial restraint in obtaining or com- 
municating information in any place where they might lawfully be. This introduces 
no new principle into the equity jurisprudence of those courts. It is merely declara- 
tory of what was the best practice always. Congress thought it wise, to stabilize this 


> rule of action and render it uniform, 


The object and problem of Congress in section 20, and indeed of courts of equity 
before its enactment, was to reconcile the rights of the employer in his business and 
in the access of his employees to his place of business and egress therefrom without 
intimidation or obstruction, on the one hand, and the right of the employees, recent 
or expectant, to use peaceable and lawful means to induce present employees and 
would-be employees to join their ranks, on the other. If in their attempts at per- 
suasion or communication with those whom they would enlist with them, those of 
the labor side adopt methods which however lawful in their announced purpose 
inevitably lead to intimidation and obstruction, then it is the court’s duty which 
the terms of section 20 do not modify, so to limit wuat the propagandists do as to time, 
manner, and place as shall prevent infractions of the law and violations of the right 
of the employees, and of the employer for whom they wish to work. 

_ How far may men go in persuasion and communication and still not vio.ate the 
right of those whom they would influence? In going to and from work, men have a 
right to as free a passage without obstruction as the-streets afford, consistent with the 
right of others to enjoy the same privilege. We are a social people and the accosting 
by one of another in an inoffensive way and an offer by one to communicate and dis- 
cuss information with a view to influencing the other’s action are not regarded as 
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aggression or a violation of that other’s rights. If, however, the offer is declin« 
it may a rege be, then bree importunity, following and dogging | 
unjustifiable annoyance and obstruction which is likely soon to savor of intimiq,. 
tion. 
_ The nearer this importunate intercepting of employees or would-be emy)\y.., 
is to the place of business, the greater the obstruction and interference with th. |)\,.) 
ness and especially with the property right of access of the employer. Attemyjo, 
discussion and argument of this kind in such Cay wren is certain to attract atient),, 
and congregation of the curious, or, it may be, interested bystanders, and | 
increase the obstruction as well as the aspect of intimidation which the si 
quickly assumes. 

‘There were in the present case three or four groups of picketers 
with from 4 to 12 persons in a group. Assaults and violence - 
curred early in the picketing and continued from time to time. 

All information tendered, all arguments advanced and all persuasion used iy; 
such circumstances were intimidation. They could not be otherwise. It is j\)| 
to talk of peaceful communication in such a place and under such conditions.) 
numbers of the pickets in the groups constituted intimidation. The name “ pick’ 
indicated a militant purpose, inconsistent with peaceable persuasion. * * + 
When one or more assaults or disturbances ensued, they characterized the why |: 
campaign, which became effective because of its intimidating character, in s)i\ 
of the admonitions given ‘by the leaders to their followers as to lawful methoxs t) |» 

ursued, however sincere. Our conclusion is that picketing thus instituted is \ip. 

wiul, and can not be peaceable and may be properly enjoined by the specific term 
because its meaning is clearly sndaainael in the sphere of the controversy by those 
who are parties to it. . 

The question remained as to the preservation of the right, evi. 
dently intended by Congress to be preserved, of ex-employees ani 
others prepay acting with them to communicate with others ani 
persuade those still working for the employer to leave their emplvy- 
ment. Protection from annoying importunity or intimidation o! 
numbers is said to be the primary right of the employees in their 
choice to work for whom they will; while the employer is also eit- 
tled to the free access of his employees as an incident to his property 
and business. The number of persons permitted to be stationed 
at each point of ingress and egress was limited to one, with * the 
right of observation, communication, and persuasion but witli 
special admonition that their communication, arguments, and 
appeals shall not be abusive, libelous, or threatening, and that they 
shall not Mo ge individuals together, but singly, and shall not 
in their single efforts at communication or persuasion obstruct ai 
unwilling listener by importunate following or dogging his steps. 

_ The Chief Justice pointed out that this was not laid down as : 
rigid rule, but one applicable to this case under the circumstances 
disclosed by the evidence. Other cases might call for variations 
according to the judgment of the chancellor who has heard the wit- 
nesses and knows the facts. 

Each case must turn on its own circumstances. It is a case for the flexible, remus! 
Saepery ee of equity which may try one mode of restraint, and if it fails or prov 

be too drastic, may it. * * The pares should be to prevent the 
inevitable intimidation of the presence of groups of pickets, but to allow missionarc. 


aa 
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The opinion then referred to the fact that the original injunction | 


by the 


trict court had forbidden picketing, this being modified by 
court of appeals b i 


adding the words, “in a threatening or 10- 
is qualification was said to be inadequate 


timidating manner. : 
“In paneal result, it leaves compliance largely to the discretion o! the | 
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pickets. It does not secure practically that which the court must 
secure and to which the complainant and his workmen are entitled. 
The phrase really spengniom as legal that which bears the sinister 
name of ‘picketing’ which it is to be observed Congress carefully 
refrained from using in section 20.” However, persuasion can not 
be forbidden as regards the two ex-employees; nor, since the members 
of the local unions were reasonably expecting to seek employment 
when full operation should be Semi could they be said to be 
entirely outside the purview of the Clayton Act. The legality and 
even the necessity of labor organizations is said to be recognized, in 
order to “give laborers opportunity to deal on equality with their 
employer.” The right to combine or the purpose of securing better 
terms of employment ‘‘has in many years not been denied by any 
court.’ The strike is a lawful instrument in a lawful economic 
struggle and in order that it may be effective employees must make 
their combination extend beyond one shop. ‘It is helpful to have as 
many as may be in the same trade in the same community united, 
because in the competition between employers they are bound to be 
affected by the standard of wages of their trade in the neighborhood.” 

The case in hand was distinguished from Hitchman Coal & Coke 
Company v. Mitchell (245 U. S. 229, 38 Sup. Ct. 65, Bul. No. 246, 
page 145), where an organization entirely outside the territory sought 
to unionize the employer’s workmen secretly and in violation of their 
contract of employment by unlawful and deceitful means. The case 
of the Duplex Printing Co. was also distinguished, where a secondary 
boycott was undertaken as an interference with interstate commerce 
to procure the unionization of a factory. In the present case there 
was said to be no evidence of malice, while a lawful excuse existed 
in the direct interest of the workers, even though not ex-employees, 
and in view of such a situation the members of these local unions 
might lawfully join in persuasion and the use of “all lawful propa- 

anda to enlarge their membership and especially among those whose 
oes at lower wages would injure their me a guild.” 

The final conclusion, therefore, was to reverse in part the decree 
of the circuit court and to affirm in part its modifications of the 
injunctive order of the district court, remanding the case to the 
district court for modification of its decree in conformity with this 
opinion. 

Mr. Justice Clarke dissented from the foregoing, but without 
opinion; Mr. Justice Brandeis concurred in substance in the opinion 
and the judgment of the court. The other justices concurred with the 
opinion as delivered by the Chief Justice. 


Matemity and Child Welfare. 


NE of the last acts of the recent session of Congress was to com- 
plete legislation “for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene 
of maternity and infancy.” ‘This was a Senate measure, and 


passed the Senate July 22, 1921, by a majority of 63 to 7, It was 


delayed for a considerable time in the House, though when it came 
toa voteon November 19, there was a majority in its favor of 279 to 39. 
The result of the more than three years’ of effort to secure such legis- 
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lation is the establishment of a Board of Maternity and [n{,y; 
Hygiene, consisting of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, the Survey 
General of the United States Public Health Service, and the U))\:¢, 
States Commissioner of Education, which is charged with a gei;,| 
supervision of administration of the act, though on the Child)ey’ 
Bureau of the Department of Labor devolves the principal res)». 
sibility. The chief of this bureau is the executive officer, and i\\. 
bureau is to make, or cause to be made, the studies, investigativys. 
and reports necessary to promote the efficient administration 0! ‘\\ 


— act. 


Cooperation with State agencies is contemplated, the State |veing 
required to legislate and arrange for the acceptance of the provisiiis 
of the act as in the case of vocational education and vebsbilite ion of 
injured persons. In the absence of legislation, the governor may, ;f 
authorized by State law so to act, accept the provisions of the law. 
designating or creating a State agency which may serve unti! six 
months after the adjournment of the first regular session of the |evis. 
lature of the State following the passage of the Federal act. ‘|| 
is to prevent undue delay in the case of legislatures, having biennial 
sessions. _ However, six States at their sessions in 1921 anticipated 
the probable passage by Congress of the act and have authorized 
fo pe by a State agency. 

act appropriates $10,000 for each of the States for the current 
fiscal -year, and for each subsequent year for the next five years the 
amount of $5,000. These amounts are absolute, regardless of poyu- 
lation, while an additional sum of $1,000,000 eines is to be avail- 
able for distribution in proportion to the population of the various 
States. This latter amount is to be granted only when an equa! sum 
is appropriated by the State. All plans by the State for the usc of 
Federal funds must be submitted to the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
and be subject to the approval of the board mentioned above. hie 
use of existing State agencies of health, and specifically of existing 
child-welfare or child-hygiene divisions in such agencies is conteii- 
plated, and no person carrying out the provisions of this act-may pv- 
ceed in opposition to the parents’ choice with regard to any chili. 


ty atid 


Regulation of Wage Scale by Court of Industrial Relations of Kansas. 
Sha: law of Kansas (ch. 29, Acts of 1920) which establishes a 





court of industrial relations has been construed in a number 
of cases involving its:application to employees. In a recent 
case, decided October 8, 1921 (Court of Industrial Relations ». 
Chas. Wolff Packing Co., 201 Pac. 418) the supreme court of the 
State had before it the contention of an employer that the court i 
industrial relations had not the authority to direct the payment 
of a scale of te eg by it. (See Monrury Lasor Review (or 
July, 1921, pp. 208.) The action was for a writ of mandamus 
to compel the company to recognize and put into effect a scale of wayes 
so established. 
The first contention related to procedure, the point being that the 
court could not sue in its own name or prosecute actions in the 
supreme court. The law creating the court was quoted, and various 
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comparable statutes cited, the conclusion being reached that while 
the court was not itself directly interested in the result of the action, 
the State, the actual party in interest, had authorized the court 
to bring the action. The proceeding was therefore declared to be 
proper. : 

The next contention was that as the court was to compel the pay- 
ment of wages to certain employees, the proper procedure would be 
for those employees to sue on their respective accounts. The court 
rejected this, saying that the action was brought to compel the com- 
pany to obey an order of the court of industrial relations fixing a scale 
of wages and establishing hours of labor to be observed by the em- 
ployer in its business. An action in mandamus to compel such ob- 
servance was therefore the proper one, and properly brought by the 
court of industrial relations. ; : 

A third point was to the effect that the proceedings of the court 
were of a legislative, not a judicial, nature. This was based on a 
provision permitting an interested person to commence proceedings 
in the courts of the State to compel the court of industrial relations 
to make just, reasonable, and lawful orders, which, it was claimed, 
would, in effect, be legislation. It was pointed out that the company 
was not seeking the establishment of an order, which this provision 
of the law bears upon, but was resisting an established order, so that 
this contention could avail it nothing. A further insistence that the 
orders of the industrial court are not effective until approved by the 
supreme court was rejected. 

The next point urged was that the fixing of wages is an extraordinary 
power, not be exercised except in cases of emergency. The law pro- 
vides for a recognition of controversies such as might endanger the 
continuity or efficiency of service of an industry declared by the law 
to be affected by a public interest. Such a state of affairs was held 
to have been 0 y alleged in the case in hand, so that an emer- 
gency was regarded as nr ty arisen justifying the action taken. 

The final contention was that the act interferes with the freedom 
of contract, depriving the defendant of its liberty and property in 
violation of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States. It was variously urged that the employees can not 
be governed by the orders of the industrial court, that their wages 
are not affected by a public interest so as to be subject to State regu- 
lation, that the right to contract is violated, and that the classification 
of the businesses covered is arbitrary and unjust. 

Each of these propositions was considered in order and all were 
disposed of in favor of the validity of the law. ‘The statute does in 
fact measurably restrict the course of action of both employers and 
employees, but neither party is compelled to surrender its rights to 
an extent injurious to its own financial success; while the interest of 
the public is so clearly demonstrated that the right of the State to 
intervene must be sustained. “The State is not powerless to regu- 
late the wages to be paid for labor in those enterprises without the 
continuance of which the people must suffer.”” The discretion of the 
legislature in classification was also regarded as props exercised 
in this case, the classification being reasonable and not arbitrary nor 
hostile. All justices, therefore, concurred in + apo the law and 
approving it as applicable to the case in hand. 
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Coverage of Maryland Compensation Law. 


HE attorney general of Maryland is the legal adviser of |}, 
State industrial accident commission, Bt under this pro- 
vision of the law is called upon from time to time for opini; 

to guide in the application of the compensation act. 


Officers of Corporations. 


N JANUARY 31, 1921, an opinion was submitted in respons: {, 

an inquiry as to the inclusion or noninclusion of officers , 
corporation within the terms of the compensation act. After citing 
the apt provisions of the law, the attorney general reached the 
clusion that the act clearly provides compensation according to |\), 
character of the work done by the employee, and if an employee | 
engaged in extrahazardous employment, and is also an officer of (|, 
corporation employer, the latter fact would not defeat his right 1, 
compensation. 


State Employees. 


A SECOND inquiry related to the status of employees of the State. 
the commission feeling that it did not have the legal power to 
enforce an award against a coordinate department of the State 
government. An opinion was therefore desired as to the status o/ 
workmen employed by the State, and how their compensation, i{ 
ayable, shouldbe provided for. The attorney singel replied on 
ovember 12, 1921, citing first the provision of the act that brings 
employees of the State and its subdivisions under the act if engaged 
in any extrahazardous work within the meaning of the act. How- 
ever, another provision of the law defines employment as a business 
or occupation “carried on by the employer for pecuniary gain.’ 
The illustrative employments now carrying compensation were 
three, i. é., the State roads commission, the commissioner of motor 
vehicles, and the University of Maryland. The attorney genera! 
found none of these agencies engaged in any activity for pecuniary 
gain and, construing the limitation as to employment as applying 
to the State the same as to any other employer, the conclusion was 
reached that in the absence of a purpose of pecuniary gain the law 
had no application. 


Extraterritoriality. 


‘THE third opinion to be here noted was rendered December 1, 1°21, 
and relates to the application of the law to Maryland employees 
r ing service outside the State, citing the instance of a builder 
of machines in Maryland who sent an employee to another State to 
erect a machine sold to a customer in that State. The attorne) 
was of the opinion that the law of the locality applies, an‘ 
not the law of the place of contract. Attention was called to the 
fact that the title of the act relates to compensation for injuries 'e- 
ceived during work in extra-hazardous employments ‘‘in this Stato; 
also to a special provision relating to miners entering a shaft in tlic 
State where workings might extend underground beyond the State 
boundary. The provision in this latter case that such a worker 
should be cared for by the Maryland statute was said to indicate that 
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this was in the nature of an exception, so that the legislature was not 
assuming to provide generally for injuries received outside the State. 
Another point in the statute provides for a separate computation of 
earnings where the employee renders service partly within and 
partly without the State, insurance premiums not being payable on 
that portion of the earnings accruing for services rendered beyond 
the State boundaries; this serves to distinguish the Maryland statute 
from that of New York, where the law is said to follow the employee 
even though the injury may occur outside the State boundaries. 
Just as nonresident employees have been awarded benefits under the 
Maryland statute when injured in the State of Maryland, so it may 
be presumed that reciprocal benefits will be apportioned to Maryland 
employees injured outside the State; the Maryland statute was 
therefore held to apply only within the territorial boundaries of the 
State. 


Enforcement of Minimum Wage Law of Minnesota. 


HE Supreme Court of Minnesota recently had before it an appeal 
by an employer convicted of the violation of the minimum 
wage law of the State (State v. Allyn, 184 N. W. 787.) It was 

found by the court below that Allyn had employed a minor “ of 
ordinary ability” as a clerk in a store at a rate less than the $10.25 
weekly wage fixed by the minimum wage commission for such work- 
ers in a village of less than 5,000 population. 

The act directs that a copy of the orders of the commission “ shall 
be mailed so far as practicable to each employer affected.” Allyn 
offered to prove that no copy had reached him, nor had he any 
knowledge of the order either by mail or otherwise, but the trial 
court refused to accept evidence on this point. The supreme court 
held that “without notice of such orders an employer could hardly 
know of the wages thus established, much less post copies thereof in 
his place of business.” It was said that the presumption that public 
officials will properly perform their duties is open to rebuttal, and 
that the proof offered should have been received. Orders were said 
not to be effective until mailed, so far as practicable, to the employers; 
nor were they admissible in evidence in the court unless compliance 
with the provisions of the act was affirmatively shown. ‘Courts 
will not take judicial notice of such orders.”’ 

Another point involved was as to the determination of who is a 
worker “of ordinary ability.’’ This was said to be not within the 
power of the commission, but left to the courts, so that it was an 
error to exclude testimony bearing upon that phase of the case. 

For the reasons given, the judgment of conviction was reversed 
and a new trial granted. 
| The court points out that the only mode of publication provided 
for by the statute is the mailing of copies ‘so far as practicable’’ to 
employers, who are also to post copies in the work places about their 
establishments, ‘The order, when considered in connection with 
the statute, amounts in effect to a penal law.’”’ It is obvious, under 
the ruling of the court, that one quality of a law does not exist in the 
i described, since ignorance of it is apparently allowable as 
& delense. 
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Injunctions as Affected by the Clayton Act, Missouri. 


iven (pp. 205-207) of a decision rendered in the United Si aje 
ourt for the Eastern District of Missouri in which an injunetioy 
was sought but denied. (Kinloch Telephone Co. v. Local Union \o, 
2, 265 Fed. 312.) In the attempt to establish a closed shop, the \inioy 
was seeking to entice war employees under contract, working wine; 
open-shop conditions. The court admitted that irreparable i) j\:y 
had been done and was continuing, and that but for the Clayton \¢ 
(38 Stat. 730, Oct. 15, 1914) an injunction would issue; but it (ook 
the view that this law forbade the issue of an injunction under the 
circumstances. 
The company appealed from the ruling of this court, securing 4 
reversal and instructions to issue a temporary injunction (275 Fed, 


|" THE Monrary Lasor Review for October, 1920, an accoun! was 


241). A number of the findings of the court below as to the facts 
were approved, involving the maintenance of a strike “upon wholly 
feigned and insufficient grievances,” the object being to secure 4 
closed shop. The strikers and picketers were not employees of thie 
company, but were members and officers of the union, undertaking 


to breach existing contracts and substitute their own methods of ¢i- 
ducting the business. 

The court of appeals differed from the court below in holding tha: 
the Supreme Court of the United States had reckoned with the |ay- 
ton Act in its judgment in the Hitchman case (245 U.S. 229, 38 Sup- 
Ct. 65), in which an injunction was issued against attempts by persons 
not in the relation of employees to unionize open-shop mines. [ven 
more directly in point was the case, Duplex Printing Press (o. ». 
Deering (254 U.S. 443, 41 Sup. Ct. 172), noted in the Monruty [10 
Review for February, 1921 (pp. 165-168). Following these deci- 
sions, the court felt that it was fully warranted in the issuance of 3 
temporary injunction, which was accordingly ordered. 
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Danish Invalidity Insurance Law.! 


ENMARK’S new invalidity insurance law was passed May 6 
D 1921, and went into effect October 1, 1921. The law is com- 
pulsory as to all employers who are subject to the workmen’ 
compensation law but voluntary as to employees to the extent that 
members of a recognized sick fund, membership in which is volun- 
tary, may insure thereunder, but on the other hand all members «/ 
ar ized sick fund must carry invalidity insurance. 
Invalidity insurance funds are obtained from premiums paid by 
- insured employees, popes by employers subject to the act, and 
contributions from the State and communes. 


All ye Needing em to the act pay annually 5.40 kroner ($1.45, 
par) l-time worker employed by them, while all members 0! 
sick funds between 18 and 62 years of age pay annual premiums 8s 
follows: Persons taking out insurance at the time the law becomes | 
effective pay 5.40 kroner ($1.45, par). Persons becoming members |~ 





1 Social Forsorg, No. 5, May, 1921. 
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after the law goes into effect, and who are under 25 years of age, 
say 5.40 kroner ($1.45, par), those from 25 to 33 years, 7.80 kroner 
($2.10, par), and those from 33 to 40 years, 10,20 kroner ($2.73, par), 
while those over 40 years my premiums on a basis approved by the 
minister of the interior. If an insured person drops his insurance 
and later reinsures, the premium is to be based on the age at the time 
of reinsurance. No invalidity premium is paid while the insured 
erson is receiving an invalidity pension or while on military duty. 

The State and commune each contribute an amount equal to half 
the difference between the expendicures and sum needed for reserve 
and the income from contributions of insured employees and of 
employers, except that the expenses of the central administration 
are paid by the State alone. om 

According to the law, by invalidity is meant a reduction of earning 
capacity to one-third or less, which exists when the insured employee 
is unable to earn one-third of the sum usually earned by a physically 
and mentally sound person of the same training in the same locality. 
Invalidity which the insured person has willfully brought upon him- 
self is not included. The pension granted under this law amounts 
to 800 kroner ($214.40, par) annually, with medical attendance 
under certain conditions. In the case of a married person, where 
both husband and wife are entitled to pensions, the pension is reduced 
by one-fourth. Provision is also made for reduction of the pension in 
the case of insured persons receiving pensions or aid from other 
sources. 

In case there is a probability that a case of threatened invalidity 
may be warded off, or a case of existing invalidity terminated or 
decreased below the limit established by proper medical or surgical 
care, the insured person must submit to such care, but he is not 
compelled to undergo any operation which may endanger life or 
health ; 

Invalidity insurance funds are administered by a committee of 
three persons, one appointed by the minister of the interior, one by 
the minister of finance, and the third, the sick-fund inspector, who 
is also the fund’s manager. Premiums paid by focitnad employees 
are collected by the sick funds when sblhaeting sick-fund contribu- 
tions, and employer’s contributions are collected at the same time 
contributions under the workmen’s compensation law are collected. 

A tribunal is provided to determine whether or not invalidity 
exists. This tribunal is to consist of a president (a jurist), appointed 
by the king, and five other members, of which two must be physi- 
clans, two members of recognized sick funds, and one an employer 
of at least six workers, to be-appointed by the minister of the interior 
for a term of six years. 


Labor Legislation in the Yukon Territory. 


HE Territory of Yukon, while unorganized as a Province, has a 
council which enacts legislation for its population. The Labor 
Gazette of Canada reports recent ordinances establishing an 

8-hour working day for persons employed in quartz and lode mining, 
subject to extension in cases of emergency. e value of this statute 
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is rendered problematical by 
or their representative to be “the sole judge of what constitu 
emergency within the meaning of this section.” 


A monthly pay day is directed by another ordinance, applic. 
to designated classes of workmen, the requirement being that \ ; 


earned during any month shall be 
of the following 


A third ordinance is only indirectl 


permitting the owner, agent, Manavey 


aid not later than the 15th cy, 
month. Persons who leave service or are dischary, 
must be paid in full up to the time of such termination of the cont), 
a labor law. A tax of & 


imposed on all unmarried persons of both sexes between the ayy. |; 


21 and 55 years residin 
during the year i921, 1 
excepted. 
collector a list of their employees, and must pa 


ndians and members of the mounted } 
mployers of labor are required to furnish to the 
the tax, deduct 


in the Territory for a period of three moi\i\. 


Ice 


li 


iX 
ing 


the amount from the wages. This applies whether the employimei 


is direct or through a contractor. 
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International Survey of the Growth of Trade-Unionism since 1913. 


SIN THE following article an attempt is made to set out in a summary 
manner the chief facts and statistics as to the growth of trade- 
unionism in the different countries of the world since 1913. The 

“two principal sources used in the compilation of the present article 

Ware: “The growth of trade-unionism since 1913,” in the July-August, 

1921, issue of the International Labor Review (Geneva), and “ Die 

Gewerkschaftsbewegung,” in the October 5, 1921, issue of Welt- 

wirtschaftliche Nachrichten ( Kiel). 


% 
b 






















Introduction. 


AFTER the conclusion of the armistice in 1918, the various direct 
and indirect hindrances to the development of the economic 
organizations of workers due to the war were removed, and in the 
two years subsequent to the war trade-unionism experienced a 

henomenal growth throughout the whole world. Trade-union mem- 
Sect reached its highest level at the end of the first half of 1920, 
but during the second half of that year the upward movement came to 
a standstill and in some countries there set in a retrograde movement 
Pwhich in 1921 seems to have become still more marked. Statistical 
@data for this latest phenomenon are of course not yet available; 
data collected by the International Labor Office at Geneva make it, 
however, possible to follow the trade-union movement up to the 
end of 1920. 

The total membership of the trade-unions of 30 countries for 
which returns are available has trebled since 1913, having increased 
@irom 15,446,000 to 48,037,000 members. This very great increase 

trade-union membership may be partly attributed to the fact that 
trade-union statistics are becoming more complete each year and 
hus reflect the real position more and more clearly. Allowance 
must also be made for a general increase in population, which plays 
h part in the increase of trade-union membership (probably about 
5 per cent during the period). It should, moreover, be taken into 
onsideration that Russia and Japan, in which countries in 1913 the 
rade-unions were not yet legally recognized, are not included in 
he total for 1913, neither are Argentina, Greece, India, Poland, 
Portugal, and Spain, for which countries figures for that year were 
ot available. Nevertheless, the above total membership figures 
dicate a very great increase in trade-union membership in the 
yarious countries of the world, more particularly in those which, 
since the armistice, have undergone great political changes. The 
uture will show how far the trade-unions will be able to adjust their 
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organizations to the new conditions and to assimilate the hordes ,; 
new members. At present there seems to be a tendency armone 
large parts of the trade-union membership to secede into new sep irate 
organizations. 


Total Trade-Union Membership of 30 Countries. 


|? IS not possible to make anything more than a rough comparison 

between the totals of trade-union membership in various ¢oup- 
tries, as the degree of completeness and accuracy of the figures \ aries 
greatly. In most cases the statistics given here are based on re (rng 
voluntarily made by the trade-unions to their Governments, or pub- 
lished in trade-union or other periodicals. In some countries the 
trade-unions are centralized in great national federations, ani jy 
these cases the figures may be regarded as nearly complete, as the 
unions which are not affiliated to these central organizations ar 
generally small ones. In the case of other countries, where there 
are a number of isolated local organizations, the available informa- 
tion is far less reliable. 

The definition of the term “trade-union” is somewhat difficult 
and varies from one country to another; an association whic! in 
one country would be called a trade-union bears a different name in 
another. Account has here been taken rather of the idea than of 
the name, 

For some years there are no available figures. In these cases 
approximate estimates have been made either from the figures of 
the preceding and following years, or from the calculations of the 
competent authorities of the country. All estimates contained in 
the following tables are, however, designated as such. 

Generally speaking, but especially as regards belligerent countries, 
the figures referring to the years 1914 to 1918 are not of great value. 
Trade-union statistics were almost everywhere disarranged by 
mobilization. In some countries mobilized members of the trade- 
unions are omitted from the statistics, which thus show a great 
decrease in the membership; in other countries an attempt has |een 
made to include them, but it has not been possible to arrive at such 
accurate results as formerly. Finally, some countries ceased entirely 
to publish statistics of this kind during the war. 

e following table gives the total trade-union membership. so 
far as figures are available, in 30 countries for the years 1913, 1°19, 
and 1920. Figures for the years 1914 to 1918 have been omiited 
for the reasons stated above. 
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TOTAL TRADE-UNION MEMBERSHIP IN 30 COUNTRIES, 1913, 1919, AND 1920. 






































Country. 1913 1919 1920 
| 

rgentine. ....- +--+ ++--- 222 ee eee e eee eee r reset eee e eee Je (*) 40, 000 68, 000 
ustPalid...---<cee--e-ceeeeee cece eect teen ec ee eee c secs ceeeees 498, 000 | 628, 000 684, 000 
AuStYid. ..-------0--eee een n ene e reer erence ween erence ence ceeee 260, 000 803, 000 901, 000 
Mir aloiiiINl....-ccceree-secec cena ncccc ccc erec nsec eeeecccceccccces 200, 000 2 715, 000 920, 000 
ee ean dla bee Sos mosbhaie coetincesveccccccc-cces 3 30, 000 36, 000 | 8 36, 000 
Me gnada. ....--------0---- ener eee ee eee ence rece cece ee ceees 176, 000 378, 000 374, 000 
Dir zechoslovakia. .....-.----------+----+-- ened peccewccsccees-- (4) | 1, 301, 000 3 2, 000, 000 
Mepenmark.....--------------- +++ cere ee ee eeee Reba nceneeeesece- 152, 000 | 360, 000 2 400, 000 
DP inland, ......------+---+2-2 cece ne eee e cere eet ee eee e cece eee: 28, 000 | 41, 000 | 59, 000 
PT OPP errr  TTTIT YS to er 1, 027, 000 2 2, 500, 000 | 8 2, 500, 000 
be) £0) oS ERS eB SS ae ae 4,513,000} 11,900,000 | 2 13,000, 000 
pre rrrrr er eer etter eee etter ree 4, 173, 000 | 8, 024, 000 + &, 024, 000 
a wew ween cc cascecen senses seesccncecesececccerccccccccccel (") 170, 000 3 170, 000 
SERRE Sab ee Bhd 6 a dad dewewedcedecacecscccccsccese 7115, 000 | 212, 000 3 343, 000 
De keh he de dnd eps panes te cepscace cas (1) 2 500, 000 500, 000 
rrr ret eee eee eee 972, 000 | 1, 800, 000 3, 627, 000 
Nee ee (*) 247, 000 | § 247, 000 
Netherlands... .......---------- 22+ cece een e cence eee eee e eee eens 189, 000 | 457, 000 | 2 683, 000 
New Zealand eeecseccosese TT rr TELL } 72, 000 83, 000 2 &3, 000 
BEN OF WBY « « - cn cccne coc ccccdsidtesccerccnccccccccccccccccecccscss 64, 000 144, 000 | 142, 000 
newer ewes eee ee eee ewe nese eee senesesssesssccesecsseseses (1) 2 350, 000 } 2 1, 037, 000 
MP ortugal. .... 2-2 seee- anne cence cece eee c cree eee cen ene eceees (1) 100, 000 3 100, 000 
MEG +o «his ceps Sbesserecsrceccesccesapescccccsnceses 10, 000 475, 000 90, 000 
atl stack dabhue Tipdenasbwdihs elbbicecercsscccesioce (1) 3, 639, 000 5, 220, 000 
Se (OND ous owes basiewarnsnnc cceecesicccccccccccscccccccccces 9, 000 20, 000 3 20, 000 
south Africa 5, 000 60, 000 60, 000 
PAIN. . ccceccdedenseses () 876, 000 3 876, 000 
BWOGER . .<scusvasescccce 136, 000 339, 000 2 400, 000 
Switeer Mtl. cnminteres ore . 295, 000 2 200, 000 292, 000 
Pg peel oe ey ES i, a eer a 2, 722, 000 5, 607, 000 5, 179, 090 
ES ONS ee 4 15, 446, 000 11, 605, 000 48, 037, 000 











1 Figures not available. 

2 Estimates based on partial information. 

* Figures for 1919. 

4 Not including figures for 9 countries, not available. 


The total membership figures given in the preceding table are not 

absolutely comparable. Only the total for 1919 is based on nearly 
omplete information. For 1913 statistics are only available for 21 
ountries. 
The third column of the table shows the total membership in 1920. 
For those countries (nine in number) for which no statistics are 
available the figures for 1919 were inserted in the column, as there has 
probably been no considerable decrease in membership in any of 
hem. This gives us, according to most recent information, a total 
of 48,037,000 members in 1920 for all countries, a total which is 
probably not an overestimate. When compared with 1919, the 
gure for the total shows an increase of over 6,000,000 members in 
he course of a single year. It is estimated that in 1913 there were 
:pproximately 15,500,000 members, so that by 1920 prewar member- 
ship had trebled. 

Among the countries in which the increase has been greatest from 
1913 to 1919, there must be mentioned Austria and Belgium, in 
Which membership has more than trebled. Japan, Russia, and 
oland are in a somewhat peculiar position, for trade-unions were not 
ecognized by law in these countries in 1913 and therefore hardly 
existed at that time. In 1919, however, they had a large membership. 
The countries in which the trade-union movement was most 


























1ampered by the war, namely, Germany, Austria, France, Hungary, 
taly, and Czechoslovakia, have rapidly made up the deficiency 
since the armistice. Their 1919 membership was at least double 
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that of 1913, and their 1920 membership shows a further very ¢,». 
siderable increase. 

It is interesting to note further that of the total of 41,605 (yy 
members in 1919, 34,061,000, or 82 per cent, belong to Europe.) 
countries. Of the remaining 7,544,000 non-European memn))e;s 
5,985,000 belong to the North American Continent. A closer ex ym). 
nation shows that the concentration of trade-union members!\\: j) 
certain countries is still more marked. Six countries, namely 
Germany, Great Britain, the United States, Russia, France, an, 
Italy, account in 1919 for 33,471,000 trade-union members, while {\j. 
other 24 countries account for only 8,134,000. If, moreover, Russia. 
where the trade-union movement is of a peculiar nature, and | ‘aly 
where 60 per cent of the members are agricultural workers, méta\ ers 
and small farmers, are excluded, it is found that the four great inds. 
trial countries, Germany, Great Britain, the United States, and France 
include more than 28,000,000 members, or 67 per cent of thie re. 
corded total of world trade-union membership in 1919. 


The International Movement. 


The International Federation of Trade-Unions. 


A®0UT one-half of the membership of the trade-unions of the 

world is, through their national central organizations, affiliated 
with one great international federation. Before the war this allilis- 
tion was effected in closest connection with the international orvani- 
zation of the Social-Democratic Party. After the imternation:! 
conference at Copenhagen in 1901 international conferences 0! the 
secretaries of the central trade-union organizations of the various 
countries took place at first every year, and later on every two \eur, 
and an international secretariat presided over by Legien, the pvsi- 
dent of the German General Federation of Labor, kept the various 
federations in contact with each other. The International Secretavia‘, 
which in 1913 assumed the name International Federation of Tia- 
Unions, is an association of the national central organizations of | \v 
trade-unions and recognizes only one trade-union federation in exch 
country as the representative of —— labor in that country. |: 
is due to this rule that the I. W. W. of America and the Federstion 
of German Trade-Unions of Czechoslovakia were not allowed \ 
affiliate with the International Federation. In 1912 the number of 
national central organizations affiliated to the International Feder:- 
tion was 19. Their total membership was 7,400,000. In 1915 the 
central trade-union organizations of New Zealand and South Afric 
affiliated with the International Federation. The World War brough' 
about the entire disruption of the International Federation, and 
July, 1919, it was reorganized with a secretariat at Amster an. 
Not all of the countries formerly affiliated with it could, however, 
be induced to rejoin thé reorganized International Federation 


The American Federation of Labor reserved for some time its decision | 
as to whether it would affiliate, and in the fall of 1920 it broke of | 


definitely its relations with the International Federation, as it ©on- 


sidered the political aims of the latter too radical. At the same time # 
Russia issued a call for the fourtidation of a new “red” Internation! — 
in opposition to the “yellow” Amsterdam International. In spite | 
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of these secessions the International Federation had a membership 
of 23,662,000 at the end of 1920. In the following table are listed 
the central organizations affiliated with the International Federation 
of Trades-Unions and their membership in 1912.and at the end of 
1920, as given in the official compilations by the International 
Federation of its membership for those years: 


!MBERSHIP OF NATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE INTER. 
_— NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE-UNIONS, 1912 AND DECEMBER, 1920. | 7m 


Membership 


Country, and national labor organization. 
1919 December, 
7 1920. 








Europe. 


Austria: Austrian Trade-Union Commission (Gewerkschaftskommission Oester- 
reichs), Vienna ; 1 426,000 | 800. 000 
Belgium: Trade-Union Commission of Labor Party and Independent Trade- | 
Unions ( Commission Syndicale du Parti Ouvrier et des Syndicats Indépendants), 
Brussels 116,000 700, 000 
Czechoslovakia: General Federation of Social-Democratic Trade-Unions (Odbo- | 
rove sdruzeni ceskoslovenské), Prague 750, 000 
Denmark: Central Federation of Danish Trade-Unions (De Samvirkende Fag/or- | 
bund i Danmark), Copenhagen 107,000 300, 000 
Finland: General Confederation of Trade-Unions (Suomen A mmattijdrjesté) 21, 000 
France: General Confederation of Labor ( Confédération Générale du Travail), | 


SARI domme: 


” CRIS ke ye ok 


387, 000 , 900,00 
Germany: German General Federation of Trade-Unions (Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Gewer RR ied Shes i i. dd bi ocd b cvceebin ce. bao gacessicsr> .| 2,553,000 | 8,500,000 
Great Britain: General Federation of Trade-Unions, London, and The Trades- 
Union Congress, London 874,000 | 6,500,000 
Greece: General Federation of Labor ( Confédération Générale du Travail), Pirewus. .. 170,000 
Hungary: Central Federation of Hungarian Trade-Unions, Budapest............ 112, 000 215, 000 
Italy: General Federation of Labor ( Confederazione Generale del Lavoro), Milan. - 321, 000 2, 300,000 
Jugoslavia: Central Federation of Labor of Croatia and Slovenia, ZAgrab 25,000 
Luxemburg: Commission of Trade-Unions of Luxemburg, Luxemburg 27,000 
Netherlands: Dutch Federation of Trade-Unions (Nederlandsch Verbond van 
Vakvereenigingen), Amsterdam 240,000 
Norway: General Federation of N orwegian Trade-Unions ( Faglige Landsor- | 
ganization i Norge), Christiania 150,000 
Poland: Central Commission of Polish Trade-Unions( K omisja Centralna Z wiaz- | 
kow Zawodowych), W 
Rumania + 
Spain: General Union of Workers (Union General de Trabajadorcs), Madrid 250, 000 
Sweden: National Trade-Union Secretariat (Landssekretariatet), Stockholm... ... 86, 000 281, 000 
Switzerland: Federation of Swiss Trade-Unions (Schweizerischer Gewerkschafts- 
bund), Bern 86, 000 225,000 


‘anada: The Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, Ottawa \ 9 055.000 |f 280,000 
United States: American Federation of Labor, Washington, D.C............. war } (4) 


South America. 
ger tine: General Federation of Labor ( Federacién Obrera Regional Argentina), 


Buenos 
Peru: International Central Labor Organization of Latin America ( Centro Inter- | 
national Obrero de Solidaridad Latino-A mericano), Lima...............-.-------| 





Africa. 


South Africa: South African Industriai Federation, Johannesburg...............| 40,000 


_ 


7,382,200 | 23,662,000 








' Figure for ia. 
* Bosnia ,500 and old Serbia with 5,000 members were also affiliated before the 
: the “red” International of Moscow. 


- 


From the preceding tabulation it will be seen that in prewar times 
s well as at the end of 1920 Germany led all other countries with 
espect to membership affiliated with the International Federation 
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of Trade-Unions. In 1912 Germany led the list, with 2,55: 09 
members, the United States and Canada with 2,055,000 holding 
second place, and Great Britain, with 874,000 members, being ¢\\jr) 
At the end of 1920 Germany was again in the lead with 8 ,50().(\09 
‘affiliated members, with Great Britain and Italy, having 6,50\) 
and 2,300,000 affiliated members, respectively, in second and ¢hird 
places. 
The Third International. 


Compared with the powerful organization of the Internation,| 
Federation of Trade-Unions the ‘“‘red”’ trade-union international. 
officially called the ‘International Council of Trade and Industria! 
Federations,” but generally known under the name “Third [nter- 
national,’ lags far behind as to affiliated membership. Its mem)yey- 
ship is chiefly recruited from eastern Europe. The declaration of 
— of the Third International of July 15, 1920, is sivned 

y trade-union federations of Russia, Italy, Spain, Bulgaria, and 
Jugoslavia, and by revolutionary minorities of the French and 
Georgian trade-unions. The membership figures quoted by the 
Third International at the time of its foundation are without doubt 
very unreliable. The figure given for Bulgaria, for instance, js 
much too high, and the data as to the revolutionary minorities of 
federations not affiliated with the Third International are \ery 
arbitrary. It is, moreover, altogether impossible to give correct 
data as to the affiliated membership of the Third International 
because according to the resolutions adopted at its first congress of 
August, 1921, it is not the object of this organization to found new 
separate trade-unions but to have its adherents “‘bore within” the 
old established trade-unions until these declare themselves sv\ily 
for affiliation with the Third International. The statement maie at 
the first congress of the Third International giving the number of 
affiliated members and adherents as between 17,000,000 and 
18,000,000 must be considered as pure propaganda. 

‘he refusal of the Third International to sanction the formation 
of independent trade-unions has aroused strong opposition on tlie 
art of the syndicalistic and unionistic trade-unions which exist 2s 
independent organizations. This opposition is especially strong in 
Germany and America. The attempt of the Third Internationa! to 
combine within its organization all the revolutionary elemen's 
among trade-unions has therefore failed. Efforts of the unicuists 
and syndicalists to form an international organization among t!icm- 
selves have likewise so far not led to any tangible results. 


The International Federation of Christian Trade-Unions. 


Before the war the Christian Trade-Unions had made attempts »! 
international organization. The first international conferenc: 0! 
Christian trade-unions at Ziirich (Augutt, 1908) resolved to found an 
international secretariat with headquarters in Germany ani ®) 
international commission which was to collaborate with the secre- 
tariat. After the war, the congress at The Hague (July, !|'-) 


created a new central organization, the International Federation 0 


Christian Trade-Unions, to which the Christian trade-unions 0! 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, the Netherlans, 
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Italy, Franee, and Spain, and later on Luxemburg affiliated. Aceu- 
rate data as to the membership of the new organization are not 
available. 

International Trade-Union Secretariats. 


In addition to the International Federation of Trade-Unions 
there exist a considerable number of international combinations of 
trade-unions in an individual trade or industry. In the followin 
table are shown the occupations or trades for which intentional 
secretariats exist, the year of their organization, and their member- 
ship and headquarters in 1913 and 1920. 


MEMBERSHIP OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE-UNION SECRETARIATS, 1913 AND 1920.1 














° Take of | Membership. Headquarters. 
| 
Occupation or trade. organiza-|——--——— | $$ 
i - - 
won.” | 1913 1920 1913 1920 
| | 
— - ——— 
Agricultural workers ?................- Pr = 2, 133, 835 |..... sie hi» uns hit Netherlands. 
ee de ee pw cwccces ead kf = age Germany....... Switzerland. 
pO EES ee 190 49, 905 249, 667 |..... re | Do. 
Shoemakers and leather workers....... 1907 4 a ee lesbde | SAT ee Germany. 
pe 1903 418, 590 800, 000 |..... CU s censl Do. 
Compe csccteactess seess.-........ 1903 © Lea lsh ere Do. 
Mercantile and office employees........ 1904 55, 139 | 1,000,000 | Netherlands...; Netherlands. 
Diamond workers..................... 1905 | 15, 212 27,000 | Belgium......| Belgium. 
Factory workers........... lS eR> o deocae 1907 298, 001 | 2,417,300 | Germany..... | Netherlands. 
Food and beveragéindustries*........| 1920 |........... eg aay te | Switzerland. 
Furriers . emeeneeetteens=>>-*-~~--- 1894 | oe BP SS55c5 isi wl | Germany..... | Germany. 
Cs occa cccccccece: 1908 | 6! Che Be aE AS Sa NS a Do. 
Barbers and hairdressers: ..:........... 1907 | Cg MBS i RAS ess sss Do. 
is SERIE bore Je bhined 444 ocescepe. 1893 | ST Bods ob «Gieweled- os | Sooreres Do. 
Hotel and restaurant employees....... i911 20, 519 200, 000 | Netherlands...| Netherlands. 
Ns ee 1896 Sele | Germany ..... Belgium. 
ce a 1893 1, 106, 003 | 3, 200, 000 |....- do........| Switzerland.‘ 
CO SS 1890 | 1,374,000 | 2,606,215 | Great Britain .| Great Britain. 
RE dna ace cncdcccesiecce 1911 72, 074 74,470 | Germany..... Germpeny. 
sll! a a ie EE AEA See ee, ate eh aia do. 0. 
Postal employees #..................... SS Aiea 520, 000 |................} Austria. 
RN il Es ae ae 1894 | ea | Germany..... Germany. 
ES ES Sa ae 1893 = 4 ae St do........| Switzerland. 
Co ES 1906 EE AE laa ae do......,.| Germany. 
EE Te ee ae Eh ann bakes echdblvgdavindesawaees Belgium. 
State and municipal workers.......... 1907 i | a Germany..... Netherlands. 
BOGEN Ws Shawneasececsc........- 1903 75,000 | 155,350 | Switzerland...| Switzerland. 
SEEN ie aa ewsenecccscces sss. 1896 |) ae Germany ... -. Netherlands. 
ci SS 6 Se ...... Great Britain.) Great Britain. 
SE 1890 - (a Germany ..... Netherlands. 
Transport workers..................... 1898 881,950 | 2,560,000 |....- Pb dae vei Do. 
Po 1904 393,355 | 800,000 |..... Pickeses Do. 
j ' ' 








! Post-war statistics of the international trade-union secretariats are very incomplete. Many of the sec- 
retariats were entirely disorganized during the war and are now in process of reorganization. 

* The year given in this column is the year of original organization. Many of the secretariats disorganized 
during the war were reorganized after its termination. 

* Organized after the war. 

‘ Temporary headquarters. 


The membership data of international trade-union secretariats for . 
the year 1920 given in the preceding table are very incomplete, owing 
to the following facts: Before the war 22 of the 28 then existing secre- 
tariats had their headquarters in Germany. During the war most of 
the affiliated unions in foreign countries, with the exception of those 
in a few neutral countries, discontinued all their relations with the 
secretariats and stopped sending contributions. This brought about 
disorganization of most of the secretariats. After the termination of 
the war the secretariats made strenuous efforts to reorganize the inter- 
national trade federations, and in order to induce the trade-unions in 
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Entente countries to affiliate with them the headquarters of a nuin}e; 
of secretariats were transferred from Germany to neutral countries 
such as Belgium, the Netherlands, and Switzerland. As many of {\, 
secretariats are still busily engaged in a reorganization of their fed ry_ 
tions they have not yet published any membership statistics for (\\. 

ear 1920. From the available membership data it can, howeyo; 
= seen that the movement of international combination of tracde- 
unions in an individual trade or industry is growing greatly in extent, 
The Metal Workers’ International Federation, with a members)iip of 
3,200,000 (1,106,003 in 1913), is the largest of these internationa| 
organizations. Those of the miners with 2,606,215 affiliated mem- 
bers, the transport workers with 2,560,000 members, the factory 
workers with 2,417,300 members, and the agricultural workers wii}; 
2,133,835 members, come next in importance in the order named. 
Four new international secretariats, those of the agricultural workers. 
workers in the food and beverage industries, postal employees, and 
seamen were organized in 1920. 


Statistics of the Trade-Union Movement in Individua! Countries. 


HE Monrtuiy Lasor Review keeps its readers currently informed 
on the trade-union movement in the various countries.  Bevin- 
ing with its February, 1921, issue it has also published a serivs of 
articles on labor unrest in the more important countries. Each of 
these articles contains a chapter devoted to labor organizations, their 
history, aims, membership, etc. It seems, therefore, superfluous to 
cover once more all these subjects in the present article. For refer- 
ence purposes there is, however, given below a table showing for 
30 countries the membership of their individual trade-union organiza- 
tions during the past decade. 


* 
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MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE-UNION FEDERATIONS IN 30 COUNTRIES, 1910 TO 1921. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, July to September, |), 


CCORDING to information received by the United State 
A Bureau of Labor Statistics, 463 strikes and lockouts occurred 
in this country during the third quarter of 1921. Inasmuch, 
as many reports do not reach the bureau until some time after 
the strikes occur, the number of strikes occurring during the quar- 
ter was probably somewhat larger than the above figures would 
indicate. Complete data relative to these strikes have not been 
received by the bureau, and it has not been possible to verify al! t/a: 
have been received. The figures in the following tables should 
ay be regarded as only an advance statement and not accepted 
as final. 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, JANUARY To 
SEPTEMBER, INCLUSIVE, 1920 AND 1921. 








; : 
aot Sep- | Month 
F ge March. May. July. Au- tem- not ' 


gust. ber. | stated. 





185 270 
167 


6 8 6 
6 1 9" 3 4 





191 278 224 
173 214 618 



































The strikes rite ay Sos largest number of employees were tlivse 


of 8,000 coal miners in Pennsylvania in August, and 6,500 oil workers 
in California in September. Others that may be mentioned were 
2,000 waist and dress makers in Philadelphia and strikes of sever! 
thousand musicians, mattress workers, and chauffeurs and teamsters 
in New York City. 

The data in the following tables relate to the 452 strikes and !! 
lockouts reported to have occurred in the three months under ¢0n- 
sideration. A few strikes that occurred during the quarter, but in 
— the exact month was not stated, appear in a group by them- 
selves. 
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STATES IN WHICH FIVE OR MORE STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS WERE REPORTED AS 
' OCCURRING DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1921. 


| | 


J l 2 ; A st. Se » -_ | Month not , 
uly | ugust eptember. | stated. Total. 


| 
: Lock- ie, | LOCK=| oo. cn Lock-| «,.::... | Lock-| «,.:. Lock- 
Strikes, outs, Strikes. outs. Strikes. outa. Strikes. euts Strikes. outa 


New York 3t 
MiMOES... --c-ccseess= 25 
Pennsy 

Massachusetts. .....-. 

New Jersey 

Ohio. 

California 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Oklahoma 
TOXAS.....--.ee0e----| 


Connecticut 
Louisiana 





Soc 


Oregon 

West Virginia 

Georgi 

Rh 

Washington 

Wisconsin..........- y 

21 other States and 
Territories 


orc a Or 





Of these disputes, 328 strikes and 9 lockouts occurred east of the 
Mississippi River and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers; 95 
strikes and 1 lockout occurred west of the Mississippi River; and 29 
strikes and 1 lockout south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers and east 
of the Mississippi River. In 16 strikes union officials repudiated the 
action of the men in striking. 

As to cities, New York City had the largest number of disturbances, 
57, followed by Chicago, with 36, Detroit, 10, Philadelphia, 9, Boston 
and St. Louis with 8 each, and Buffalo with 7. : 

As to sex, the distribution was as follows: Males, 335 strikes and 4 
lockouts; females, 6 strikes; both sexes, 58 strikes; sex not reported, 
53 strikes and 7 lockouts. 
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The industries in which five or more strikes and lockouts wor, 
reported are shown in the table which follows: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES OR OCCUPAT oy 
REPORTED AS OCCURRING DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1921. - 



























































| 
e 
July. August. | September. ent “ Total. 
Industry or occupa- | teers Grand 
‘ton. LL - | _ total. 
‘Lock-|.,...... Lock- Lock-|.,_. Lock-|.,... Lock- ; 
tig seeaed outs. Strikes. | cute. Strikes. ‘outs. Strikes. gute. Strikes. | outs. 
Building trades....... Je eeees a 18 2 10 1 76 9 
Clothing.............. BE Uiasces 3 eee 16 1 a 51 l 59 
Metal trades.......... 17; 1 Min... BB hi. esas ® TR ae.. 43 1 4 
cl as wade theres _ 5) ae i li,.... DE. na 9) eee 364..... 5 
Printing and publish- | 
Tl a dabetwedidlibavins a Oh..0i be. .8 OF ture 31 l 
EEN. ssvdadeocce aoe. | Sin... 1 Rng a ) 
FEF DONS PS. Sih ha. Sank 4 AE SE De PPR peel! PLE 16 
_— eee Spates- 3 | ‘ } | | 
Messed © Shc. s 2 | RS SAE! TSS 14 2 
Iron and steel..... in a RB rs Tt a ashambhiiens <4 14.}...... ‘ 
eurs and team- 
ee a ee ae 4) 1 | € Pic. testa Shite 3a 11 | 1 
Hotel and restaurant errs ae A RS Ti eee a 
SD Eioddeles... ORE 4\....2| assis. Wovakee ees. ..... 9 
Shipbuilders... ....... ices 0 ae A 0+ a Riatitale 6 kk “a ee 9 
and paper goods}... .. . get : + Paap | 2 | nae eaiiasetets Ducane 8 |. " 
Dititeibetinese:.... @ teases 3} D ceedeencbesibiar<s 8]. g 
Light, heat, and power Stesvess 2 | Seep | EES | a ies 1. 7 
emen | 
t handlers... . i ddedvidescdcnns Loieste _ > ROPES S3o8 Capel eeeme 71. 
Bearers ores. cc 7 ae 2 ae tet | 7] LAS Sige st seem 71. 
ademas egeaves a 1} 1] | gt IOS Sea 4; 1 
Farm labor...........|....--.. ire Sii«..i, Pee rae Ne ae 
Lumber and timber. .| ee cate 9 Sw tess Tee he 5 
eOUS.......-. | AT |... 16 1 | il | Ste. 50 
Total........... 164 | 2 141 | 4 117} 4 30; 1 452} 11 





~ Included in the above table are 32 strikes of coal miners, 14 strikes 

of compesitors, 12 strikes of bindery workers, 12 strikes of fur workers 

and hat and cap makers, 11 strikes of plumbers and steamfitters, and 
_10 strikes each of machinists and molders. 

In 334 strikes and 7 lockouts the employees were reported as con- 
nected with unions; in 10 strikes they were not so connected; in 
1 strike they became connected after the strike began, and in 107 
strikes and 4 lockouts the question of union affiliation was not 


reported. 

in 238 strikes and 3 lockouts only 1 employer was concerned in each 
disturbance; in 16 strikes and 2 lockouts, 2 employers; in 9 strikes 
and 1 lockout, 3 employers; in 1 strike, 4 employers; in 4 strikes, i 
employers; in 59 strikes and 2 lockouts, more than 5 employers; and 
in = strikes and 3 lockouts the number of employers was not 
re ‘ 

n the 239 strikes for which the number of persons on strike was 
reported there were 105,623 strikers, an average of 442 per sirke. 
In 34 strikes in which the number involved was 1,000 or more, the 
strikers numbered 72,200 an average of 2,124. In the 205 strikes 


involving less than 1,000 persons each, there were 33,423 strikers, | 


an average of 163. By months the figures are as follows: July, 
25,374 strikers in 77 strikes, average 330, of whom 9,774 were in 60 


strikes of less than 1,000 persons each, average, 148; August, 35.54) © 
strikers in 88 strikes, average 404, of whom 9,149 were in 78 strikes — 
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of less than 1,000 persons each, average 117; September, 31,498 
strikers in 61 strikes, average 516, of whom 12,698 were in 52 strikes 
of less than 1,000 persons each, average 244. 

The following table shows the causes of the strikes and lockouts in 
so far as reported. In over half of the disturbances wages was the 
prominent question. Hours, general conditions, agreements, and 
the open or closed shop were about equal in importance, being about 
one-twentieth each. 


: PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS REPORTED AS OCCURRING DURING 
THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1921. 


| 


Month not 
stated. 
| Grand 


- — i 
total 


| 
July. | August. September. | 


, | Luock- | | LLoe 
Lock-\ strikes. | 4OCK-Istrikes. LOCK |strikes. LOCk-|strikes, |Lock- 


(Strikes. outs. | outs. | outs. | outs. "| outs. 





For increase in wages. 





wages... 
Because of increase of 


Recognition 
Recognition and wages 
General conditions... - 
Conditions and wages. 
Employees disc ed 
For discharge of o 
jectionable persons. - 
Nonunion men 
Relative to agreement 
For a new agreement . 
Sympathy 
Jurisdiction 
Because of increase of 
hours and decrease 
of wages 
Open or closed shop. . 
Closed shop and other 





Against wage reduc- 

tion and open shop. 4 
Miscellaneous......... 9 
Not reported 11 


141 | 




















It is frequently difficult to state exactly when a strike terminates, 
since many strikes end without any formal vote on the part of the 
strikers. The bureau has information of the actual ending of 272 
strikes and 4 lockouts during the quarter, besides 8 strikes in which 
the positions of the employees were filled with practically no inter- 
ruption in the work. 

he following table relates to such strikes and lockouts as the 
bureau has been advised actually terminated during the first nine 
months of 1920 and 1921. 
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NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ENDING DURING THE FIRST NINE MOTH: 
OF 1920 AND 1921. 





—— 



















































































: | - : Month 
Kind of Janu- | Feb- | Aug- Sep- 
dispute. ary. | ruary. | Marech.| April.| May. | June. | July. ae xe ‘. et Total 
t 
7 : — — 
: Strikes: 
ft 1920.... 75 81 | 126 193 195 180 180 144 | 147 101 
| 1921... 55 43 | 71 80 154 136 117 92 | 58 17 
| Lockouts: 
: 1920.... 2 4 | 3 1 2 3 4 2 | Te 
tf tae: SR Bots bathed 3 7 5 i 2 | 1 
Total: 
; 1920... 77 85 129 194 197 183 184 146; 148; 101 M4 
: 1921.... 55 43 71 83 161 141 118 4 59 18 
i Ts eee ERE Vor ae Eb adh 
} The following tables relate to such strikes and lockouts as {)\ 
I bureau has been advised actually terminated during the third quarter 
} of 1921: 
i 
t RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ENDING DURING THE THIRD QUARTER or 
921, 
4 
July. August. September. pre | Total. 
| Result. |__| crana 
| } i 
| “- Lock-|,,_; |Lock-|., Lock-|.,_; Lock-},,_; | Lock- 
H Strikes. | sits. Strikes. | outs. Strikes. outs, |>'Tikes. | Guts. hens a 
— i... ae ae i —— = SE Tee oo fk om 7 
q Iu favor of employers. | eae 40 | 1 26 1 os ere 1277; 2 129 
| In favor of employees . On Ra Fe ee a epee SA See 40 |. 8: 4) 
Compromised......... og ee Te ievveas BB bok... cbecccesecfosecce ey..... fh 
Return pending arbi- 
SPOOR 5... vb, Es saen eae | OE EAA © ew a 4 
Not reported......... 10 1 ee 5 BS E Danind, 3} 2 ) 
i Total....... Se Be 92 | 2 58/1] rt mi) 4 
I ‘ | | ; 











The foregoing table does not include one strike in whieh the plant 
went out of business. 


DURATION OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ENDING DURING THE THIRD QUARTER 0F 
J921, OF NUMBER REPORTING. 








July. | August. September. heart io my Total. 
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The total days lost in strikes and lockouts ending during the quarte 
for the 227 reporting was 13,752. The average duration of these ws 
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THs BP ahout 61 days. The average duration of strikes and lockouts lasting 
less than 90 days was 30 days. By months the record is as follows: 
July, days lost, 6,130, average 63 days; August, days lost, 4,844, 
average 60 days; September, days lost, 2,778, average 58 days. 


—- 





Injunction Against Employers manne Cloakmakers of New York 
ity. 


HE strike of the members of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Makers’ Union of New York, which began November 14, 1921, 
has several features of interest, the most notable being the 

resort of the strikers to the courts for an injunction against the em- 
loyers’ association, and their mstitution of suits for damages due to 
= of wages during the strike. 
The ain itself arose out of the relations between associations of 
_ PB} employers and employees. On the workers’ side the industry in 
* Ee New York is well organized, practically all the employees belonging 
to the International Ladies’ Garment Makers’ Union, a national 
organization affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. The 
> New York locals, for the purpose of dealing with employers, are 
—y banded together into what is known as the Joint Board of Cloak 
* Makers’ Union of New York City. On the employers’ side the organi- 
zation isnot so complete. The association most actively concerned in 
this strike is the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective 
Association, which has been in existence about 12 years, and com- 
prises about 320 members, operating a large number of inside shops. 
A second organization is the American Cloak and Suit Manufacturers’ 
Association, with about 900 members, who operate mainly as sub- 
contractors. Outside of both organizations are the independent 
operators, who are estimated to number something over 1,000. 
In the spring of 1919 the cloakmakers’ union entered into agree- 
ments with the two manufacturers’ associations and with the mde- 
pendent operators, the agreements covering working conditions pretty 
scompletely, and being designed to promote industrial harmony and 
@do away with the frequent strikes by which the industry has been 
harassed. The agreement with the Protective Association, signed 
May 29, 1919, provided among other things for the use of the week 
work system in place of piecework with minimum weekly rates of 
wages, established the preferential union shop and the 44-hour week 
“with limitation of the amount of overtime allowed, and called for 

Sinvestigation and review of all grievances, including complaints 
growing out of discharges. Some of its important provisions are 
thus summarized : 


_ The agreement with the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Associa- 
ion states the following to be legitimate causes for discharge: Incompetency, mis- 
onduct, insubordination in performance of work, breach of reasonable rules (jointly 
established), “soldiering on the job.’’ Strikes and lockouts are prohibited. Pro- 
‘ision is made for the peaceful joint adjustment of grievances and, in instances of 
lisagreement, for adjustment by a trial consisting of one representative from 
each side and an impartial person mutually satisfactory. 
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| '““New trade agreements in the cloak, suit and skirt industry of New York City”; MonTHLy Lapor 
EVieW, December, 1019, Bp. 42-60. The full text of the agreement and a discussion of the situation as to 
production at that time be found in this article. 
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The employers soon began to complain that under this plan out); 
suffered, and that in the interests of production the piecework syst.) 
should be reintroduced. The employees strongly dissented from ¢};\. 
view. The disagreement became so pronounced that on June 
1921, the cloakmakers’ union and the Protective Association . 
cided that a joint commission, composed of three represent ,- 
tives from each side, should be established to consider the w)\.\o 
situation and find some method for increasing output. The commis. 
sion should meet at least once a month, and on November 1 show) 
make a report of its activities and findings to a joint conference of 
representatives of the Protective Association and the union, ace ))- 
panying the report ‘with complete and appropriate recommen(a- 
tions.” Apparently the manufacturers felt that this commission \ «s 
not progressing satisfactorily, for on October 25, less than a week 
before the date set for the joint conference, the Protective Assoc ia- 
tion adopted the following resolutions: 

Whereas it is the opinion of the executive committee that in order to stabilize ani 
bring into the industry a condition under which garments may be manufact tire! 
efficiently and at prices consistent with the times, that there must be a radia! 
readjustment of industrial standards, therefore it is 


Resolved, That it has become necessary to substitute in the industry the pic. 
work system for the week work system, to establish an increase of the number o/ 
working hours in the week and to fix a reduction of the wages of the workers in those 
branches of the industry where, by the nature of the services rendered, it is require 
that they be retained on the week work system; and further be it 

Resolved, That the extent of the reduction of the wages of the week workers and 
the number of hours to be added to the working week be determined by the executive 
committee; and be it further 

Resolved, That in order to bring into full force and effect the above changes in ‘he 
industrial standards of the industry, there be promulgated an order, binding won 
every member of this association, that, beginning Monday, November 14, 1921, each 
and every member will operate his factory on the piecework system and at the «ale 
of es and for the working week established by the executive committee. 

Addendum: It is expected that when the readjustment of working conditions is 
established as outlined in this resolution, that the effect will be not only a reduction 
of the prices of garments to the consumer, but also through the stimulation of businc-s 
that the workers will be enabled to earn an average wage in excess of their earninvs 
under the present week work conditions. (N. Y. Daily News Record, Oct. 27, 1°21, 


p. 9.) 

The union officials at once began conferences on the best way of 
meeting this situation and shortly announced that a strike would 
follow any attempt to cairy out this program. Moreover, since thie 
Protective Association might use the shops of other employers to get 
work done for its members, the strike would be made general, though 
new agreements, embodying safeguards against this, would be made 
at once with employers who wished to settle with the union on tlic 
old terms. Both sides sought publicity for their views. The union 
maintained that the action of the Protective Association was a dire:t 
violation both of the agreement of May, 1919, and of the supp!e- 
mentary agreement of June, 1921, and declared that the fundament:! 
principle of collective bargaining was destroyed if a contract could 
thus abrogated by one party at its pleasure. The Protective 
Association at first dwelt mainly on the loss of efficiency under the 
week work system and the impossibility of carrying on the industry 
under the amount of workers’ control involved in the union’s claim. 
The reestablishment of the piecework system, the lengthening of t!\« 
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week to 49 hours, the reduction of time wages and the vesting in the 
employer of entire control over employing and discharging were 
absolutely essential, it declared, to the rehabilitation of the in- 
dustry and the lowering of prices to the final purchaser. In response 
to the union’s claim of a broken contract, it maintained that the 
union had itself violated the contract in the matter of some shop 
strikes in 1920, and that since that time no contract had been in force 
between them and their workers. 

Efforts were made by both State and Federal authorities to avert 
the strike, but neither side would recede from its position. At the 
beginning of November the members of ‘the Protective Association 
posted notices in their shops that the changes announced would 
hecome eflective November 14, and on that date the workers walked 
out. There was some difference of opinion as to how general the 
strike was, the union claiming that it was practically unanimous, 
while the Protective Association announced that 40 per cent of its 
workers had remained at their posts. A number of employers out- 
side the Protective Association, who had made no attempt to intro- 
duce the changes, at once applied for a settlement on the old terms, 
and within the first four days of the strike, according to the New 
York Times, more than 100 employers, with shops employing over 
4,000 workers, had signed up again with the union. The American 
Association, which had not posted notices of the changes, made 
efforts to bring the two sides together, and so did both State and 
Federal authorities, but to no purpose. The union insisted that the 
Protective Association had broken its contract and the Protective 
Association insisted that for over a year there had been no contract 
to break, and neither side would yield a point. 

In these circumstances the union took the unusual step of applying 
for an injunction against the Protective Association, this being the 
first time, it is said, that such relief has ever been sought by a union 
against an association of employers. A preliminary injunction was 
granted on November 29. On December 1 counsel for the Pro- 
tective Association made application to have the injunction vacated, 
but the application was denied. A hearing on the question of 
whether or not the injunction should be made permanent was set 
for December 5, but on application of counsel for the Protective 
Association it was postponed till December 12. On that day argu- 
ments were presented by both sides, but the judge reserved decision, 
allowing both sides until December 21 to present all papers. 

The injunction, which is very sweeping in its terms, among other 
provisions enjoined the defendants from: 

Combining and conspiring in any way to order, direct, instigate, counsel, advise, 
or encourage the members of the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective 
Association, or any of them, to cease performing or to violate the agreements of May 
» 29, 1919, and June 3, 1921, made between the said The Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manu- 

facturers’ Protective Association and the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union and the Joint Board of Cloakmakers’ Union of the City of New York, and from 
doing or sanctioning any act in furtherance or support of such conspiracy, from order- 
ing, directing, instigating, counseling, assisting, advising, or encouraging such mem- 
bers of the said the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Association, or 
any of them, to abrogate, repudiate, violate, or discontinue the provisions of said 
agreements tary forth and providing for the system of week work in their estab- 

or 


lishments une 1, 1921, or to increase the hours of labor in their establishments 
above 44 hours per week until the said first day of June, 1922; from supporting, 
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aiding, or assisting members of the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers’ Proje. j\,. 
ion, or any of them, in any effort to abrogate the week work system or in¢-roe. 
the hours of labor in their establishments prior to June 1, 1922, by money contrib \::{,,). 
or in any other manner whatsoever. 
The fear was at first expressed that this injunction interfered \ \;}, 
the right of the individual employer to run his shop according to })\x 
own ideas, and an interpretation, sanctioned by the presiding judeo. 
was upon by counsel for both sides. According to this ti 
individual employer is absolutely at liberty to do what he pleases. 
subject to the claim of the workers for damages should their ¢ y- 
tention be upheld that he breaks a contract by introducing changes 
otherwise than by the methods set forth in the agreement o/ 
May, 1919. The injunction lies only against the Protective Associa. 
tion, as such. From the workers’ standpoint, the importance »/ 
this is that the association may not discipline members who brexk 
away from their program, nor support those who adhere iv jt. 
hence the Sedviden] tomployers are less likely to hold firmly together. 
Meanwhile, the union has enlarged its legal program to include sui 
for damages for all loss of wages during the strike, however long its 
duration may be. They claim that the strike is due directly 1 , 
breach of contract on the part of the Protective Association: (|); 
owing to the strike the workers are losing heavily in wages; and that. 
on the analogy of the Danbury Hatters case, the workers are entii |e 
to damages for thisloss. It had been expected, before the strike tok 
place, that the unions might be sued for breaking their contracts 
with the independent employers and with the members of the Ameri- 
can Association. Their action in themselves initiating suits for breac): 
of contract came as a complete surprise and is said to involve several 
new and important questions. Meanwhile the strike continues, «ni 
the union announces its determination and ability to hold out inet. 
nitely. The Protective Association declares itself equally determine 
and the deadlock persists. Presumably, the situation will be stronvly 
affected by the decision of Justice Wagner upon the question of mak- 
ing the injunction permanent, but until that decision is handed down 
no change is anticipated. 





COOPERATION. 





Cooperative Building Guilds in the United States. 


ViDENCES of the beginnings of a movement somewhat corre- 
ke sponding to the housing guild movement in Great Britain ' are 
pe in the establishment of union-supported building com- 
anies at various points in the United States. In April, 1921, a con- 
struction company was formed in St. Paul, Minn. According to in- 
formation furnished to this bureau by the company the organization 
is capitalized at $100,000, of which half is in common and half in pre- 
ferred stock. Control is vested in the common stock, which can be 
owned and voted only by labor organizations. The board of directors 
consists of one representative each from each of the unions engaged 
in the building trades. Each representative is an expert in his par- 
ticular craft. 
The company has confined itself largely to house construction, and 
since its establishment in April has = a business amounting to 


$200,000 and shown a dividend of 7 per cent. Its operation is on a 
“strictly business basis.’’ Union standards of wages and working 
conditions are maintained. 

At the time the company was ae ere another association—a 


building and loan association—was formed to handle the mortgage 
fnaneing on the construction work undertaken. The construction 
company reports that this building and loan association has also 
shown a satisfactory growth. 

The All-American Cooperative Commission reports that similar 
building guilds have been formed in Jackson, Mich., and Reading, Pa. 


_eowove 
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Cooperation in Foreign Countries. 


Cooperative Fishing in Belgium. 


A COOPERATION Belge for October 15, 1921, states that a co- 
i operative dream of 35 years’ standing has just been realized. In 
1886 Edouard Anseele, the father of the Saigian consumers’ co- 
operative movement, testifying before a commission of inquiry, pointed 
out the misery and poverty of the salt-water fishermen. He urged 
the purchase of two trawlers to be turned over to a cooperative society 
formed the fishermen, with the stipulation that all profits 
should be applied toward the purchase of more boats for the use of 
their fellow fishermen. ; 
The meneetacn was not followed, but the idea has now taken shape 
thro e efforts of the workers. The capital has been furnished 
through the cooperative society, “ Vooruit,” the socialist fishermen of ~ 





' A deseription of the work of these guilds was contained in the December, 1921, issue of the MONTHLY 
Lasor REVIEW, pp. 147-153. 
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Ostend, the syndicalist trade-unions of Anvers, the chief cooperat\\. 
societies, and the Belgian Labor Bank. Two steam trawlers }a\. 
been purchased from the English Admiralty for £7,000 ($34 (\; 
par) each. They will operate on the North Sea and the crews \\\\| 
consist of men belonging to the socialist union of fishermen at Oste),,) 

The fish which are caught will be sold largely through the cooper. 
tive retail stores of the “ Vooruit,” of which there are several in G al | 


Establishment of a Government Office on Cooperation in Belgium. 


"THE November 15, 1921, issue of La Coopération Belge notes (|, 
issuance, at the instance of the minister of labor, of a royal dec). 
establishing a section on cooperation in the office of trades and ¢oi- 
merce. is is a partial f ent of one of the ends for which t}o 
movement has been working—that there should be some branch «/ 
the Government concerning itself with the cooperative movement :)\\/ 
in particular with the organization of consumers. The office || 
henceforth be called the office of commerce and cooperation. 


Report of Danish Cooperative Wholesale Society. 


‘THE October, 1921, number of the International Cooperative |}.i/- 
letin gives the followi oo for the 1920 operations of {\\c 


Danish Cooperative Wholesale Society : 

1919. 192 
Number of member societies..................2.2.2-2200-- 1, 729 1, 792 
Number of individual members.......................... 323, 000 335, 104 
Amount of business ............ ......-kroner!.. 131,000,000 203, 000, 000 


Those productive departments of the wholesale for which figur:- 
are given produced goods valued as follows: 


Kroner. ! Kron: 
Paper goods................. 1, 000, 000 | Tobacco and cigars.......... 1, 500, 000 
EO Set eee ee 627,000 | Rope and cord.............. 500, 000 
Coffee (roasting)............. 6, 000, 000 | Soap....................... 1, 000, 000 
Chocolate.................... 2, 500, 000 | M aR ae 17, 600, 000 
ST TY Sh deca crwdecchess 1, 500, 000 ' Clothing.................... 4, 300, 000 


Workers’ Productive Associations in France. 

HE journal of the French Workers’ Productive Associativns, 
Sik cealatlon Ouvriére, for November 5, 1921, contains an 
article designed to refute the statement so often heard, that it is 
almost impossible for workers’ cooperative productive associa- 
tions to attain long life and that their mortality rate is enormous. 
This article points out, first of all, that the societies that die «1 
replaced in equal or greater numbers by new societies. Accordinz 
to the writer, at the 7 gay Mie 1908, there were 215 workers’ 
societies in the federation. 1921, 106 of these, in spite of 
the hard times caused by the war, were still on the federatio: : 
rolls. Not all of the other 109, it is pointed out, had died; soime 
had simply dropped out of membership in the federation. Among 
the printing associations, in spite of the war and dearth of or 
only four of those which had appeared on the membership list °/ 

the federation in 1908 failed to appear in 1921. 


1 Krone at par=26.8 cents. 
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COOPERATION. 
Establishment of a Cooperative Surgical Instrument Factory in Hungary. 


MENTION is made in the October, 1921, issue of the Interna- 
tional Cooperative Bulletin of the establishment, by the 
National Union of Hungarian Physicians, of a cooperative factory 
for the manufacture of surgical instruments. At first organiza- 
tion proceeded slowly, for the medical faculty had little knowledge 
of the cooperative idea. As a result, however, of powerful moral 
support by the icy... acl (consumers’ cooperative wholesale), 
workshops for the manufacture of surgical instruments and ortho- 
pedic appliances were opened in 1920. Shortly afterwards a shop 
was opened for the sale of instruments, followed a few weeks later 
by a smithy and locksmiths’ workshop where hospital furniture, 
laboratory requisites, operating tables, etc., are manufactured. 
In the workshops for the manufacture of surgical instruments there 
are from 30 to 40 expert workmen. 

In connection with the workshops, about 15 persons are employed 
making orthopedic appliances. 


Report of Italian National Credit Institute. 


THE National Credit Institute of Italy has, according to the Oc- 

tober, 1921, issue of the International Cooperative Bulletin, 
become in the past few years the chief “financial establishment 
of Italian cooperation in all its forms.” At the end of 1919 it had 


relations with 5,370 societies, as follows: 
Number. 


a eel el ll an re > es ie 
Workers’ productive societies 

Agricultural societies 

Agrarian universities 


The institute grants loans on special guaranties to productive and labor [workers’ 
productive] societies for the undertaking of public works, while in the case of dis- 
tributive [consumers’] societies the institute has a claim on the goods. In the case 
of the agricultural societies it has a claim on the harvest yield and on mortgages. 


During 1920 loans to the amount of 142,000,000 lire ($27,406,000, 
par) were granted to 380 workers’ productive societies in order to 
enable them to execute works to the value of 218,000,000 lire 
($42,074,000, par). 

The agricultural societies also received considerable support from 
the institute, and consequently were able to extend their work of 
cultivation. The area cultivated by the societies in relation with 
the institute at Rome increased from 30,000 hectares (74,130 acres) 
in 1919 to 100,000 hectares (247,100 acres) in 1920. 
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Report of Norwegian National Cooperative Unioa. 


‘THE September, 1921, issue of Kooperatéren,' gives statistics fo; 
1920 for the Norwegian National perative Union, as follows: 


During the year the creamery operated by the union had sale 
amounting to 3,500,000 kroner ($938,000, par). The establishm:ni 
of a margarine factory at Christiania is being considered. 

At the annual meeting the organization of an insurance office {) 
write all kinds of insurance, except life insurance, was decided upon, 
members to be cooperative societies and trade-unions. I[t bevan 
operations on August 1. 


Report of Union of Polish Consumers’ Society. 


AN ACCOUNT of the tenth congress of the Union of Polish Con- 
sumers’ Societies, held at Warsaw, in June, 1921, is contained 

in the October, 1921, issue of the International Cooperative Bulletin. 
The report there given of the activities of the Union and its mem); 
for 1920 contains the following figures: 
Union of Polish Consumers’ Societies: 

Number of affiliated societies 

Amount of business 

I Aa 56 wn on 4 Ghitr oien é hemes cent ceaves <o- NN See 

Reserve fund 


Members of union: 
Number of individual members 


Spanish Agricultural Cooperative Movement. 


‘THE agricultural cooperative movement in Spain dates from |‘)! 

when a few farmers living on an estate formed the Catholic 
Workman’s Production Association. This association, accordiny 
to Commerce Reports for October 31, 1921, is now a federation oi 
5,000 societies having 600,000 members. Through the local sociciics 
such cooperative activities as she eg ing, lease holding, 

















writing of insurance of various sorts , ete., are carried on. 
Clubhouses with reading rooms and libraries are also maintained. 
The central bank of the confederation, anized in April, 1°15, 
had on September 30, 1919, assets te 5,500,000 pesetas 
($1,061,500, par). The aggregate deposits of the central aid 
Kooperatéren. for den Kooperativa Roreisen i sverge. Stockholm, September, 1921. 


1 
? Krone at par = cents. 
3 Mark at par=23.8 cents. 
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local banks at the end of 1920 amounted to 250,000,000 pesetas 
($48,250,000, par). 


The capital of the rural banks, derived from special subsidies and donations from 
federation and syndicate banks and from margin of profit on loans and deposits, is 
loaned to members at a rate never to exceed 6 per cent, payable in advance. Surety 
is taken in the form of insurance taken out in the confederation on farm produce, 
crops, implements, life or accident insurance policies, etc. This makes it possible for 
a member to borrow money for the purchase of land or other agricultural purposes 
even though he can } ave no other security than an insurance policy of various types, 
More than 50,000 individuals have thus been enabled to buy farms of their own. 

No dividends are paid. The ultimate profits are applied to defray administration 
expenses, the creation of a surplus reserve, and the advancement of works of mutual 
benefit and interest. The books are open to the inspection of members. 


Through the “Banco Rural,’’ established by the central body, 
cooperative buying and selling is carried on. 


It is estimated that this cooperative wholesale buying of fertilizers, agricultural 
machinery, live stock, feed stuffs, etc., and the sale of produce realized in 1920 for the 
members of the confederation between 80,000,000 and 100,000,000 pesetas [$15,440,000, 
and $19,300,000, par]. The confederation’s turnover in 1917 represented 57,000,000 

4° genes par], 200,000,000 [$38,600,000, par] in 1918, and 600,000,000 
fgii5, ,000, par] in 1920. The confederation now controls 15 flour mills, 50 cooper- 
ative warehouses, 100 olive-oil presses, and numerous bakeries, granaries, and general 
stores. It is soon to establish an industrial bank for the purpose of bringing related 
and dependent industries under its control and a territorial bank to handle the pur- 
chase and allotment of landed estates. 

















WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 





lowa. 


Factory Inspection. 


CCORDING to a report made by the Iowa Bureau of Lal), 
A Statistics on statistics of manufactures for the year endiny 
December 31, 1919, in which is included a report on factor) 
inspection for the biennium ending June 30, 1920, there were 3.2\\\) 
establishments with an average yearly number of 75,056 wage eariiers. 
The capital invested amounted to $409,282,755; the yearly waves 
totaled $84,980,847; and the average yearly wages of factory em- 
loyees, both sexes included, were $1,129.30 as compared with $651.7 
in 1915 and $785.22 in 1917. Out of the 3,206 factories only 2,5: | 
reported hours worked per day, the 8, 9, and 10 hour groups bein 
quite evenly divided. The inspection department consists of thr 
inspectors—two men and one woman, and the deputy commissio)\:', 
who, because of a limited force, also does a great deal of inspection 
work. Following is a comparative table of the inspection work «! 
the bureau for the past four biennial periods: 





| 
? N er of 
| Number of “U™! 





Period. — ~ re . 
eee By BOE COMM, OE, LOLS (SD PORES) a occ cbvec ve ccce cc cc cccnsccicccccccoccss ia | 3, 361 
- Jan. 1, 1914, to Dec. 31, 1915 (2 years).............. Me  diddenewass atin tine i 4, 434 
ee ne eS re a ne 5, 7 


Sy Ay BOEM, CP SUNO UE, BUND Ce FOND). 52.5 co ccc ccc cccccc cect ee csecctscceees | 4, 








In the total 1,898 establishments inspected during the fiscal your 
July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, there were 72,964 employees, of 
whom 53,936 were males and 19,048, females. Of this number 355 
males and 200 females were under 16 years of age. 


Conciliation and Arbitration. 


The biennial report of the Lowa Bureau of Labor Statistics on |) 
subject of conciliation and arbitration gives an account of the five 
cases which have come up for arbitration under the arbitration |aw 
of July 4, 1915, in the two-year period —— July 1,.1920. Under 
the Iowa arbitration and conciliation act disputes which do 10‘ 
involve directly or indirectly interstate trade relations and whic! 
involve 10.0r more wage earners may be brought up for arbitration, 
when the parties are unable to adjust their differences, upon petit: 
of 25 adult citizens or upon application by various — officers 
or of the employees or of a majority of the employees, which major''\ 
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shall in no case exceed 20 employees. The board consists of three 
members with a representative each of the employer and the em- 
ployees involved in the dispute, chosen by the governor from a list of 
five persons submitted by each side to the controversy, and the third 
member chosen by these two members and appointed by the governor. 
The board has full power to summon witnesses, administer oaths, 
and may demand any evidence it sees fit, whether strictly legal 
evidence or not, but the award is not compulsory and either party 
to the dispute may reject the decision of the board and may even 
refuse to take any part in the proceedings. In case both parties 
agree to accept the decision it is binding for one year. 

Two of the five cases under consideration, those of the Clinton Street 
Railway of Clinton, and the Lowa Biscuit Co. of Burlington, resulted 
in definite awards, both of which were accepted, and in the latter case 
a working agreement was drawn up sat signed by the company 
and its employees. The three other companies refused to arbitrate, 
and the governor in each case appointed the State industrial com- 
missioner to represent the employers upon the board. Testimony 
was taken in these three cases as in the two cases which were adjusted, 
but because of the impossibility of enforcing the award it could 
result in nothing further than recommendations to the employers 
and employees for peaceable settlement of their disputes. 


Free Employment Service. 


A report by the state bureau of labor statistics of the operation of 


the State-Federal Free Employment Service for the two-year period 
ending June 30, 1920, shows that in that time there were 217,990 
registrations of applicants for work, 187,179 persons were want:d by 
employers, 157,109 applicants were referred to jobs, and 120,405, or 
55.2 per cent of the applicants for work, were reported placed. A 
comparison between the two years shows that there was a much higher 
percentage of placement in the first year than in the second, in 
1918-19 61.9 per cent of the applicants being placed, and in 1919-20 
43.9 per cent, a reduction of 18 per cent. In 1919-20 there was an 
increase in the percentage of women referred to jobs and a large 
decrease in the percentage of men so referred. Macesent of men 
in the latter year shows a 23.1 per cent reduction and of women a 
decrease of only 7.1 per cent. The registrations of women are 
sargely in excess of the help wanted in both years, but this excess 
is due in great measure to the inclusion of the total registration of 
teacher applicants. 


Child Labor. 


An analysis of work permits for the two-year period July 1, 1918, 
to June 30, 1920, published as Bulletin No. 4 by the Iowa Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, reveals the fact that during the first year of 
the operation of the law, July 4, 1915, to June 30, 1916, 1,522 work 
permits were issued to young persons of that State. From July 1, 
1916, to June 30, 1918, 4,913 work permits were issued, while in the 
biennial iod July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1920, 7,469 permits were’ 
issued. these, 4,832 were issued to boys; 2,637 to girls. The 
report warns against a misinterpretation of this great increase in 
the employment of child labor. It does not indicate laxity in law 
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enforcement or a more serious situation as regards child |a}yjy 
The steady growth of lowa’s industries has necessitated an incre.so 
in the number of employees and the number of children emp|o yo 
has increased with that of adult employees. High prices for ‘{\\, 
necessities of life have led a larger number of boys and girls betwee) 
the ages of 14 and 16 to enter industry, either to support themsel yo 
or to assist their families, while employers through motives «/ 
economy in a time of high wages have employed minors where 
was possible to do so without reducing efficiency. 

No person under 14 years of age can be employed with or without 
compensation in any “mine, manufacturing establishment, factory. 
mill, shop, laundry, slaughter house or packing house, or in any 
store or mercantile cckaliiaiacond where more than 8 persons are 
employed, or in the operation of any freight or passenger elevatiy. 
or livery stable or garage, place of amusement, or in the distribution 
or transmission of merchandise or messages.’”’ Minors between |: 
and 16 years of age may be employed in the occupations named {or 
8 hours a day between 7 a. m. and 6 p. m. and not exceeding 4s 
hours in any week and not exceeding 40 hours per week during puav'- 
time school term, provided a work permit is issued for every position 
obtained by each child between 14 and 16 years of age. Furt)r- 
more, the officer who issues the pees must determine whether thie 
occupation is one in which a child may work, whether the child |). 
received the ppeseved education, has reached the legal age, ani i. 
physically able to engage in the occupation it seeks. 

he law also contains oa gpengge upon employment in certain 
occupations dangerous to health or morals. No girl under 21 years 
of age may be employed in an occupation requiring constant standing 
and neither boys nor girls under 18 years of age can deliver gous 
or messages between 10 p. m. and 5 a. m. 

The Ziatistics shown in the following table were secured from tlic 
7,469 permits issued during the last two-year period. These have 
been tabulated and classified so as to show the number by ace. 
school grade, height and weight, for 29 cities of the State besides « 
few towns combined into a miscellaneous group. The number of 
-— and girls divided into half-yearly and yearly groups, is as 

Ows: 





























Age. Boys. | Girls, | Age. Boys. | Girl 
i 
Half-yearly group. ' Yearly group. 
14 to 144 years................ 1, 223 574 } 14 to.15 years. ................ 2, 515 , 
Fr by ss citcceaneweeds 1, 292 Tal 4 15 t0 16 years................. 2, 317 1, $32 
15 to 154 yearS................ 1, 322 679 | — 
154 to 16 years. ............... 995 653 | Total, 14 to 16 years. ..... 4, 832 


Bulletin No. 5 of the Iowa Bureau of Labor Statistics deals with 
labor organization in the State for the two years ending Decem)cr 
31, 1919. The growth of trade unionism in this period is stated to 
have been very rapid. The number of craft unions increased from 
67 in 1917 to 72 in 1919, the number of locals from 792 to 975, ani 
membership from 53,944 to 81,404, or 50.9 per cent. Membersli: 
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among women grew from 664 in 1917 to 1,815 in 1919, an increase of 
173.3 per cent in the two years under consideration. 

The section on unemployment shows that 5,435 union members 
were out of work at the end of 1919, of whom 856 were unemployed 
because of lack of work or material; 1,260 because of weather con- 
ditions; 1,433, of whom 1,085 were miners, on account of strike or 
lockout; 1,210 because of sickness or old age; 403 because of seasonal 
occupation, and the remainder, 273, for other reasons. 

Rates of wages varied so greatly in different localities that no uni- 
form percentage of increase can be shown, but in general the report 
states the occupations normally receiving the lowest pay have shown 
greater increases than the skilled occupations which receive the higher 
rates. 

The strike data is admittedly incomplete, but the bureau’s records 
show 103 strikes involving 11,440 union members, excluding the 
general strike of the coal miners. The latter strike involved 15,000 
members and was included in the injunction proceedings of the 
Department of Justice before Federal Judge Anderson at Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Seven lockouts were reported for the two-year period 
dhich lasted from two days to one year, the combined duration 
pa, 522 days. All these lockouts resulted favorably for the 
employees. 





Massachusetts. ' 


As THE result of an investigation of accidents sustained by em- 

ployees on power punch presses, « committee has been formed 
to recommend to the Department of Labor and Industries of Massa- 
chusetts rules and regulations for the proper safeguarding of such 
machines. 

To assist in meeting the problems of unemployment, Gov. Cox 
has appointed a committee to promote work. This committee is 
organized with the following subcommittees: Executive committee, 
national committee, State committee, cities and towns, committee 
for relief work, committee on merchants and manufacturers, pub- 
licity committee, committe on reconditioning the Leviathan, com- 
mittee on unemployment among women. 

The department of labor and industries in cooperation with the 
United States Employment Service secures monthly from 192 manu- 
facturing establishments in eight principal industrial centers in the 
State, each normally employing 500 or more, information with 
reference to the number of persons employed as shown by the last 
pay roll of the month. The canvass made at the close of November 
shows a very slight gain in the aggregate number employed in these 
representative establishments, as compared with a corresponding 
aggregate at the close of October. The November aggregate, 
198,768, when compared with the corresponding aggregate, 191,759, 
for the close of April shows an increase of 3.6 per cent, representing 
the improvement from the lowest point of the year. 

Of eight cities, Fall River, Lawrence, New Bedford, and Wor-. 
cester showed fairly encouraging increases in the number employed, 





moj) Pewntten notes from the Department of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts. Boston, Nov., 
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while Boston, Brockton, and Lowell showed comparatively s1\\,\\| 
decreases. 

To the extent that these establishments may be considered 
representative, they indicate a continued, although slow improy o- 
ment in the manufacturing industries of the State. 

An advisory council on women and children in industry has by 
formed to assist the department of labor and industries in {))is 
branch of its work. The council consists of individual represen (.- 
tives of organizations that are sympathetically interested in ‘\\o 
welfare of working women and children. 

In the annual 2 inate of the department of labor and industries {\); 
the year ending November 30, 1921, recommendations for legis!..- 
tive action are made providing for the enforcement of minim) 
wage decrees, for expert assistance in certain lines of the depart- 
ment’s work, such as industrial health and safety codes, and {ip 
increasing the penalty for the illegal employment of minors. 

Publications recently issued by the department of labor and ind \:s- 
tries include two labor law bulletins, one giving the text of the !:\\ 
relating to the employment of women and iildven, the other the 
law relating to the certification of working children. <A new edition 
of the manual of Labor Laws enforced by the department is now in 
press and will be ready for distribution shortly. 





Ohio. 
Union Scale of Wages. 


"THE annual report of the division of labor statistics of the Depurt- 

ment of Industrial Relations of Ohio relates to union scales of 
wages and hours of labor and covers the organized trades in sixteen 
cities. The report includes agreements in force on May 15, 1921, in 
the following industries and occupations: Bakeries; building; me‘:\l: 
printing, book and job, and newspapers; transportation, street 1:\I- 
ways; teamsters and chauffeurs for various industries, and a niis- 
p> sal fien group. The approximate total of the membership 0! :!! 
local unions covered under this report was 90,000. 

In the bakery trade the lowest hourly rate paid in any occupation 
was 50.92 cents and the highest $1.334. The 48-hour week was in 
force in all cities except Newark, where 54 hours were worked jer 
week, and among Hebrew workers in Cleveland, where the hours of 
labor were 45. In the building trades the lowest rate, 47} cents, w:is 
paid to glaziers in Cincinnati, and the highest, $1.50, to bricklayers 
engaged in sewer and tunnel work in Cleveland. The 8-hour day ani 
44-hour week prevailed, though there were a few instances where (|i 
54-hour week was in force, and other scales of hours varied between 
these limits. In the metal trades the lowest rate, 50 cents, was p:id 
to horseshoers in Hamilton and to machinists’ helpers in Toledo, «1! 
the highest, $1.50, to boilermakers in Cleveland. The hours varie‘! 
between the 8-hour day and the 44-hour week, and the 9-hour <:\ 
and the 50-hour week, although there were several instances whc'e 
longer hours were worked, in Steubenville a 59-hour week being |» 
force for machinists in manufacturing shops and in Portsmouth. 
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60-hour week for molders. Table and machine hands (bookbinders) 
in Cincinnati received 40.91 cents, the lowest wages paid in the differ- 
ent cities, and lithographers on offset presses, $1.25, the highest rate 
in the book and job trade, while the rates for newspaper workers 
ranged from 314 cents per hour for machine tenders’ assistants in 
Columbus to $1.21 per hour for pressmen in charge in Cleveland. The 
44 and 48 hour week prevailed in the printing trades except in a few 
instances where 40 and 42 hours were worked. Street car employees 
worked from 63 to 70 hours, and hourly rates varied from 41 cents to | 
60 cents. ‘Teamsters and chauffeurs worked on an average 56 and 60 
hours a week with a maximum of 734 and a minimum of 48. Hourly 
rates varied from 26% cents to 834 cents. Many exceptions to these 
rates and hours are noted, overtime, night work, and seasonal condi- 
tions operating to modify the agreements. 





Porto Rico. 


THE Eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor of Porto Rico 

(March, 1921) calls attention to the working conditions in the 
Island, especially to those prevailing in the rural districts. According 
to a recent investigation only 25 per cent of the workingmen visited 
in the urban zone were able to meet their subsistence expenses on 
their wages alone. The situation of agricultural laborers is described 
as ‘‘ distressing.” 

The increase of the population, especially among rural workers, is 
is said to be “startling” and measures are needed to prevent employers 
from carrying on their enterprises in total + amiekead 4 of the most rudi- 
mentar gienic requirements. 

The lack of sufficient appropriations for the bureau of labor is 
repeatedly referred to in the report, and recommendation is submit- 
ted for a reorganization of that office. 


Minimum Wage for Women. 


Karly in the last quarter of 1920 the industries employing the 
preaiaas number of women benefiting under the minimum wage law, 

evan poy to reduce their forces. By the end of the year 75 per 
cent of the shops were closed and from an approximate total of 30,000 
women who had been receiving a salary of $1 per day only 20 per 
cent were permanently employed. 

In December, 1920, the Supreme Court of the island handed down 
a decision settling all cases regarding piecework in workshops and 
factories. Various employers affecte a this decision have deter- 
mined to close their shops, refusing to pay the stipulated wage. 
Home work is on the increase. 
_ The apprenticeship term, which is fixed at three weeks in all trades, 
involves particular difficulties in this island where the lack of skilled 
labor constitutes a serious problem. An amendment to this provi- 
sion is advocated. It is suggested as a possible satisfactory arrange- . 
ment that the bureau of labor might be given the discretionary 
power of fixing the apprenticeship term in accordance with the 
trade or that a commission be created to regulate wages. 
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Woman and Child Labor. 


In matters relative to the working conditions of women 4n( 
children Son a are deaf to the repeated verbal and written 
advices of ureau of labor and in case of prosecution secure 4 
favorable decision by submitting evidence in their behalf from 
unserupulous workers. 

During the year, up to December, 1920, visits were made to 55s 
workshops and faetories in which there were 16,416 women a)\ 
. 2,663 men assistants; to 86 mercantile establishments in whic), 
women were employed as cashiers; and to 33 agencies and 347 s))\)- 

ies for biouses, with 13,462 needleworkers. 

The chief of the bureau of labor declares that ‘‘it was not possi!)|> 
to find a single establishment where the law governing sanit:: 
conditions of the shops was strictly complied with.” 

Regarding notices in re hours of labor, there are some employ «: 
who not only do not apply for blank forms in this connection })\\ 
who have destroyed seks forms when furnished with them. 


Wage Claims for Farm Labor. 


The defects of the law with reference to the settlement of tiv 
wage claims of agricultural workers are pointed out, among such 
defects being the failure of the act to provide adequate means {vr 
carrying out its provisions. It is suggested in the bureau’s report 
that the representative of the department of agriculture and labor 
who handles the workers’ claims should be a lawyer or that a judicial 
officer of the department of justice or a local attorney be assigned t. 
handle the case. The law should also be extended to include the 
urban zones. The bureau of labor has been able to adjust satis 
factorily 20 per cent of the 194 wage claims of workers residing in tlic 
urban zone during 1920. 


inspection of Scaffolds. 


Workmen cooperate with employers in the constant violation 0! 
the law relating to the inspection of scaffolds, which is the oly 
Porto Riean law for the prevention of accidents. Most of the building 
‘construction, painting, and repairing is done on defective scaffolds 


until th ted. 
a are Need of Inspectors. 


In discussing some of the details of the frequent and flagrant 
violations of the insufficient labor legislation of the island, ‘|. 
chief of the bureau of labor states that employers are convinc« 
that his office lacks ‘‘the personal authority and restraining power 
strictly to enforce existing labor legislation, and they will continue 
in this attitude so long as the bureau has no adequate body of in- 
spectors and until the employers realize that it is a benefit to them- 
selves to safeguard the health and lives of their workers. 


Emigrant Contracts. 


Various groups of Porte Rican emigrants have contracted (0 
work in other countries without apprying in the matter to the mere 
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these contracts the Sapertanet, having no part in them, can do 
nothing in behalf of the complainants. As a means of preventing 
similar occurrences in the future the bureau has recently utilized all 
the island newspapers to set forth the workmen’s rights in such cases, 
to suggest the possible dangers of contracts in which the department 
has no part, and to make known the difficulties of employment 
abroad unless emigrants are provided with sufficient guaranties 
ainst the fear of employers not living up to their contracts. Copies 
of these publications were furnished to workmen’s organizations 
and also sent to the homes of hundreds of rural workers, among 
which the recruiting propaganda was more active. ‘‘It has not 
been possible to prosecute those employers who have made a mockery 
of the good faith of the contracted workmen and of the best purpose 
of the legislature.” If the law were amended to include possible 
evasions and severe punishments for violations, it might prevent 
‘‘the increase in the number of native exiles who succumb to misery 
in far-away countries, victims of their involuntary ignorance.” 


Homestead Commission. 


The work of the homestead commission for the establishment 
of laborers’ quarters is commended. The report states that 360 
houses are berng built in a healthful and picturesque locality near 
SanJuan. It is expected that the legislature will authorize somewhat 
similar projects in other localities. 














CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





Formation of Cooperative Colony in California. 


IGHTY-seven acres, according to the San Francisco Organize! 
Labor, have recently been acquired by the Santa Barbara I\|- 
lowship. This land, which is situated 2 miles from Sani, 

Barbara, on Fi Camino Real, is to be the site for a model cooperatiy: 
colony of 300 homes. A cooperative cafeteria, kitchen, playground, 
Greek theater, athletic stadium, auditorium, garage, store, and |ain- 
dry are to be erected by this home-buying cooperative association. 





Death Benefits for Woman Employees in Hongkong and Canton, China. 


A CONSULAR report recently received by this bureau contains an 

excerpt from the Report on Commerce and Industries of Hong- 
kong, China, for September,1921. According to the report thus 
quoted a system of death benefits has been inaugurated by a large 
cigarette manufacturing company of Hongkong and Canton, China. 
for its female employees. Such a scheme has been in operation by the 
peer nid for some’ time but heretofore has covered only supervisory 
employees. It is now extended to cover all women employees of the 
company. The plan provides that the following benefits shal! |v 
payable to the relatives on the death of an employee who has bern 
in the service of the company a specified length of time: 


Period of service: benefit. | Period of service—Concluded. te ' 
1 and under 3 years....... 'HK $50 10 and under15 years... .. $150 
3 and under 5 years....... 80 | 15 years and over.......... 200 
5 and under 10 years. .... 100, 





Recent Developments of the Guild Principle in Great Britain. 


AX EXTENSION of the guild principle to industries other than 

the building trades is indicated in recent labor reports from 
Great Britain. The October number of the Monthly Circular, pu!- 
lished by the Labor Research Department (p. 51), gives an account 
of a igi: and furniture guild just organized in Manchester. 
The new guild was formed on lines similar to those of the building 
erg and expects to cooperate closely with it. The claim is mace 
that since the guild will operate upon a ‘‘no profit” basis prices ‘0 
the consumer will be cut approximately 50 per cent. The United 
Clothing Workers’ Trade-Union of London is also experimenting 
along guild lines. According to the November issue of the Monthly 
Circular (p. 67), this union has inaugurated a clothiers’ guild for 
London, which has already begun to operate. The clothiers’ guil’ 
is employing persons from the unemployed list at full trade-union 





1 Hongkong dollar at par is equal to about 48 cents. 
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rates for a 48-hour week. The trade-union appointed the board of 
directors which in turn appointed the at 4 manager. The fore- 
man was elected by the workers in the etien: The manager believes 
that the clothiers’ guild will be able to sell goods at 25 to 35 per cent 
below prevailing prices. 

The Glasgow Garment Workers’ Union has formed a tailors’ guild 
and the guild principle is being applied to agriculture by the ‘New 
Town Trust, an organization engaged in developing a garden city. 
The agricultural guild plans to start with 500 acres of land, upon 
which it hopes to produce the food for the garden city settlement. 
The management of this enterprise will be vested in a committee of 
nine persons, five of whom will be workers elected by the workers, 
one by the community, two b» the New Town Trust, and one by the 
trade-union. The capital of ioe guild is made os = ls. (24.3 cents, 
par) shares, with a limitation of one share to each shareholder. All 
surplus earnings are to be applied to the reserve and development 


funds. 





Apprentice Training in an Iron and Steel Works in India.' 


HE Tata Iron and Steel Co. of Jamshedpur (India) has recently 
abandoned its plan for training artisans and apprentices only, 
which has been in fairly successful operation for several years, and 
has substituted a higher grade of apprenticeship which is designed to 
furnish skilled men for the technical departments. As a result of 
the plant training already established there is comparatively little 
difficulty in getting foremen of the ordinary type and skilled mechanics 
for positions in various departments, but the more technical positions 
are still filled by Europeans or Americans or Indian university men 
with English and American experience. 

Most of the men entering industry have previously been engaged 
in agricultural or clerical pursuits and therefore lack the industrial 
background for work of a technical character. For this reason the 
company has decided to admit to these apprenticeship courses only 
men 20 years of age and over who have had training equivalent to 
that lead to a degree of B. S. in the Indian universities. They 
must nee 2 hysically able to endure the intensive work both of 
the course and in the steel mills. With these two limitations candi- 
dates will be chosen strictly upon their merits. The course covers 
two years, the time ag equally divided between technical educa- 
tion having to do with the metallurgy of iron and steel, and super- 
vised experience in the steel works. For the present at least, only 
50 men will be admitted to training. It is purposed to graduate 20 
men each year. Students will be paid 60 rupees ($19.44, par) 
mt during the period of instruction and scholarships will be 
granted to the men each year for study in England and the United 
States, but the successful men will be chosen from those who after 
finishing their courses have a year’s experience in the mills rather 
than from the graduating classes. The teaching staff will consist of 
three European professors and two Indian assistants in the library - 
and laboratories. 


' Modern Review, Sept., 1921, pp. 358-361. 
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United States. 


Ittrno1s.—Department of Labor. The Employment Bulletin. Vol. I, No.1. Chicago. 
September, 1921. 4 pp. 

The initial number of a monthly bulletin issued by the Illinois Department of La })or. 
under the direction of the general advisory board of the free employment service. 
Iowa.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Arbitration and conciliation. Report for biennjwn 

ending June 30, 1920. Des Moines [1921]. 58 pp. Bulletin No. 3. 

A digest of this report appears on pages 226 and 227 of this number of the Monrisi\ 
Lasor Review. 

— —— Child labor. A is of work permits issued during biennium ending June 3) 
1920. Des Moines [1921]. bf pp. Bulletin No. 4. “4 

A summary of this report appears on pages 227 and 228 of this issue of the Montiy 
Lasor Review. 

—— —— Labor organizations. Trade-union statistics for biennium ending December »!, 
1919. Des Moines [1921]. 71 pp. Bulletin No. 5. 

Asummary of this report is given on pages 228 and 229 of this issue of the Montuiy 
Lazor Review. 

—— —— The State Free Employment Bureau. Includi we data biennium 
ending June 30, 1920. es Moines {1921}. 29 ots ulletin ‘No. 6. — 

For a summary of this report see page 227 of this issue of the Monraty Lsox 
REvIEW. 

— —— Statistics of manufactures ending December 81, 1919. Including report 
on factory inspection for biennitn ending June 30, 1920. Des Moines [7921}. “108 
pp. B m No, 2. 

This report.is reviewed on page 226 of this issue of the Monraty Lasor Review. 
Massacuusetts.—Department of Banking and Insurance. Commissioner of /151'- 

ance. Annual report, 1920. Part Il. Life, miscellaneous, assessment, and /ri- 
ternal insurance. Boston [1921]. xci, 303, 898a pp. 

Includes data on companies transacting workmen’s compensation insurance. 
MissouRI.— Industrial Commission. Semi-annual report, January 1-July |, 

1921. Jefferson City, Mo., 1921. 56 pp. 

Gives details concerning housing conditions of Negroes in St. Louis and Kansas 
City, with some data as to discrimination against the colored in various parts of \\is- 
souri, and statistics of the colored schools under the supervision of county superin- 
tendents. 

Norra Daxota.—IJndustrial Commission. The North Dakota industrial progr. 
Bismarck, 1921. 109 pp. 

This pamphlet was issued by the Industrial Commission of North Dakota, as con- 
stituted prior to the recent election, as “a report on the organization and progress 
of the North Dakota State industries, and the administration of the related !aws, 
protecting and promoting agriculture and other industries in the State, enacted ai! 
established by the Sixteenth Session of the North Dakota Legislative Assembly.” 
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Onto.—Department of Industrial Relations. ‘Division of Labor Statistics. Union 
scale of wages and hours of labor in Ohio on May 15, 1921. Columbus, August, 
1921. 386 pp. Report No. 1. 

A summary of this report is given on pages 230 and 231 of this issue of the Monru.iy 

Lasor Review. 

Porto Rico.—Bureau of Labor. Eighth annual report. San Juan, 1921. 36 pp. 

A summary of this report appears on pages 231 to 233 of this issue of the Monruty 

Lasork Review. 

Texas.—Industrial Welfare Commission. Report for the years June, 1919, to August 
$1, 1920. Austin, 1921. 44 p. 

A digest of this report appears on pages 107 and 108 of the Montraty Lasor Revirw 

for December, 1921. . 

Wisconsin.—Industrial Commission. Building code, revised 1921. Madison, 1921. 
129 pp. 

—— —— Ninth annual report of the Citizens’ Committee on Unemployment and the 
Public Employment Bureau of Milwaukee, July 1, 1920, to June 30,1921. [ Madi- 
son] September, 1921. 11 pp. 

During the year 53,393 persons applied for work, 54,050 requests for help were made, 

50,989 persons were referred to positions, and 39,438 positions were secured. 


— State Board of Education. Adult education. Madison, December, 1921. 40 pp. 
Wisconsin’s educational horizon, Vol. 4, No. 2, Part 2. 


— — “Dual” control in Wisconsin. Madison, December, 1921. 27 pp. Wis- 
consin’s educational horizon, Vol. 4, No. 2, Part 1. 


— — Fundamentals of the curriculum and of the course of study (for continuation 
schools]. Special subjects. Suggested programs. Madison, October, 1921. 74 pp. 
Wisconsin’s educational horizon, Vol. 4, No. 1, Part 1. 


—— —— Genesis and purpose of vocational school survey. Beginnings of continuation 


schools in Wisconsin. History of continuation schools in Wisconsin. Madison 
January, 1921. 23 pp. Wisconsin’s educational horizon, Vol. 8, No. 5. 


—— —— The rehabilitation of the handicapped. Madison, Januury, 1921. 31 pp. 
Wisconsin's educational horizon, Vol. 8, No. 4. 
—— —— Scholarships in continuation schools. Madison, October, 1921. 16 pp. 


Wisconsin’s educational horizon, Vol. 4, No. 1, Part 2. 
—— —— Technical and trade training through the continuation school. Madison, May, 
1921. 23 pp. Wisconsin’s educational horizon, Vol. 8, No. 6. 


Unrrep Stares.—Department of —— Bureau of Chemistry. A recently 
en dust explosion and fire . Washington, 1921. 7 pp. Department 
circular 171. 


A study of the fire and explosion hazard due to the use of unprotected electric 
lights in dusty industries. 

—— —— Bureau of Markets. Market statistics. Washington, 1921. 279 pp. Bulle- 
tin No. 982. 

A statistical report which includes prices of live stock; dressed meats; wool; dairy 
products; poultry and oleomargarine; grain, hay, feed, and seeds; fruits and vege- 
tables; and cotton, for different periods from 1910 to 1920. 

—— —— Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates. Prices of farm products in the United 
States. Washington, 1921. 72 pp. Charts. Bulletin No. 999. 
For a summary of this report see pages 88 to 91 of this issue of the Monraiy Lasor 


| Review. 


et Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics.. Personnel research apeaten, 

rahebag, to organized research in a management, industrial relations, 

’ and working conditions. ington, 1921. 207 pp. Miscellaneous 
series, Bulletin No. 299. 


~—— —— Children’s Bureau. Promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and 
infancy. Text of act of November 23, 1921, and maximum dmounts available to the 
States. Washington, 1921. 7 pp. Bureau publication No. 95. 
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Unirep Srates.—Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Part-tin , 
cation of various types. A report.of the commission on the reorganization of s: 
dary education, appointed by the National Education Association. Washi), 
1921. 22pp. Bulletin, 1921, No. 5. 


Presents various types of part-time education, including continuation classes 
indicates desirable administrative features in connection with them. 
—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Child care and child welfare. Qit))i.s 


for study. Washington, October, 1921. 502 pp. Bulletin No. 65. Home 
nomics series No. 5. 


This bulletin was prepared by the United States Children’s Bureati in coopera: ivy 
with the Federal Board for Vocational Education. One section deals with child Ja}, 


—— —— Industrial rehabilitation. Services of advisement and cooperation. i 
ington, 1921. 35 pp. Bulletin No. 70. Industrial rehabilitation series, No. 


Foreign Countries. 


AusTRaLia.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Pocket compendium of Aust 
statistics. Melbourne, 1921. 1387 pp. 


Of interest to labor are the data on cost of living, friendly societies, mater) ii 
allowances, old-age pensions, price index numbers, prices of commodities, purchasiny 
power of money, rents, strikes and lockouts, trade-unions, unemployment, and wave< 
—— (QUEENSLAND).—Department of Labor. Report of the director of labor and | 


inspector of factories and shops for year ended June 30, 1921. Brisbane, 1971 
pp. C. A, §2.—1921. 


Statistics presented for the year covered in the report show that there were in 
Queensland 3,398 registered factories employing 32,772 persons; 4,341 shops em))|:\ 
ing 21,724 persons, and 3,707 shops without employees. The total number of accid «its 
in factories was 409. The industrial awards in operation numbered 202; indusiria! 
agreements, 82. Women in Brisbane factories worked 21,391 hours of overtime, w}iilo 
the total overtime worked by both men and women in Brisbane shops was 24.5)! 
hours. During the year 44,426 persons registered as applicants for employment, a 
decrease on the previous year’s figure of 574. Employment was secured for |..(\(7 
of those registering. Tables giving wages paid in many individual industries are also 
shown. 

—— Public service commissioner. First annual report for the year ended June 30, 1\ 
Brisbane, 1921. 28 pp. C. A. 47.—1921. 

Particulars regarding increases granted to State employees under State serie 

awards of 1920-21 appear in this report. 


—— (Sours Ausrraiia).—IJnspector of Factories. Report, 1920. Adelaide, 
25 pp. No. 57. ; 


—— (TasMANIA).—Government Statistician. Statistics for the year 1919-20. Io!» 
1920. 447 pp. 2 appendixes. 

This report contains statistics concerning the number of persons employed in vari: 
industries, wage rates, and labor legislation. Section II deals with friendly socict'0: 
life assurance, building societies, and other subjects. 
~—— (Vierorta).—Labor Department. Chief inspector of factories and shops. Rv)! 

for the year ended December 31, 1920. Melbourne, 1921. 36 pp. 6 appendix 

In 1920 there were in the State of Victoria 8,631 factories, employing 116,846 )«r- 
sons, an increase of 410 factories and 477 employees over the totals for the prece:!inz 
year. The number of factory accidents reported was 862 as compared with 362 in 1‘'!'. 


Appendix B gives the average weekly wages in the various trades for which wav’ 
boards have been appointed; appendix C, the average weekly wages in trades 1 


regulated by wage-boards. 
— Registrar of Friendly Societies. Report, 1920. Melbourne, 1921. 6 pp. 
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AusTRALIA.—( WESTERN AvustRaLiA).—Registrar of Friendly Societies. Report of pro- 
ceedings * * * for the year ended 30th June, 1921. Perth, 1927. 28 pp. 


The total membership at the end of 1929 was 18,675, an increase of 287 over 1919, but 
still considerably below the membership in 1914. The total capital of the registered 
societies increased from £278,653 ($1,356,065, par) in 1919 to £294,120 ($1,431,335, 
par) in 1920. The amounts in the funds at the end of 1920 were: Sick and funeral, 
£267,507 ($1,301,823, par); medica! and management, £12,183 ($59,289, par); other 
funds, £14,429 ($70,219, par). 

Brtorum.—Caisse Générale d’ Epargne et de Retraite. Compte rendu des opérations et de 
la situation. Années 1915, 1916, 1917 et 1918. Brurelles[1921|. 8&4 pp. 

This report gives an account of the operations of the different branches of the general 
savings and retirement fund of Belgium for the years 1915 to 1918. 

Canapa.—Bureau of Statistics. Canada yearbook, 1920. Ottawa, 1921. viii, 768 pp. 
Maps. 

The section on labor deals with labor legislation, labor organization, trade disputes, 
employment, wages, and wholesale and retail prices. The total trade-union member- 
ship reported by the department of labor at the end of 1920 was 373,842, including the 
international unions and the local unions of various types, a decrease in membership 
over the preceding year of about 4,000. There were 285 industrial disputes during 
the year 1920 with a loss of 886,754 working days, an improvement over 1919 in which 
nearly 4,000,000 working days were lost. 

The report of the employment service shows that during the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1920, there were 470,250 applications for employment and 328,937 permanent and 
51.663 casual placements made. The employment service was coordinated in 1919 
under the supervision of a director and at the end of 1919 there were nearly 100 free 
employment offices in the Dominion. The percentage of unemployment among 
trade-union members was 16.12 per cent in February, 1921. Rates of wages for 21 
classes of occupations as compared with the average for 1913 show an increase of 179.3 
per cent for weekly rates and 190.3 for hourly rates. The index number of wholesale 
prices fell from 356.6 in May, 1920, to 290.5in December, or 18.5 per cent, while retail 
prices of the commodities considered in the family budget declined only from $26.92 
in July to $25.67 in December, 1920, or 4.65 per cent. 

—~(OnTARIO). Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1920. Toronto, 1921. 
64 pp. 

A digest of this report appears on pages 187 to 189 of this issue of THe MonTHLY 
LABOR REVIEW. 

DeNMARK.—Slatistiske Departement. Statistisk avrbog 1921. Copenhagen, 1921. 
rxiv, 236 pp. Danmarks Statistik. 

The 1921 statistical yearbook for Denmark. (‘ontains statistical tables on work- 
men’s accident insurance, unemployment funds, employment agencies, strikes and 
lockouts, wages, trade-union organizations, employers’ organizations, housing, prices, 
sick funds, etc. 

France.— Ministére du Travail. Office du Travail. Tarifs de salaires et conventions 
collectives pendant la guerre (1914-1918). Tome premier. Paris, 1921. 172 pp. 

This is a collection of laws, decrees, and circulars relative to rates of wages and col- 
lective agreements enacted in France during the war. 

GREAT Brrramy.—Board of Education. Chief medical officer. Annual report, 1920. 
London, 1921. 223 pp. Cmd, 1522. 

Among the subjects treated in this report are physical efficiency and juvenile em- 
ployment, including the health problems of children of continuation-school age, 
medical inspection for employment, and the works school and health conditions. 
~— [Board of Trade.} Mines Department. Copies of correspondence between the 

Mines Department and the Mining Association of Great Britain regarding the opera- 
tion of Part IT of the mining industry act, 1920, together with proceedings at a meeting 
between the secretary for mines and a deputation from the association. London, 
1921. 19 pp. Cmd. 1551. 
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Great Brirain.—{Board of Trade] Mines Department. Mines and quarries: Gen, 

report, with statistics, for 1920. Part II—Labor. London, 1921. 85 pp. 6 char) 
The total number of persons employed at mines and at the quarries under {}. 

quarries act in the United Kingdom and the Isle of Man during 1920 was 1,337.0» 

Of these 1,269,547 were employed in or about mines; 67,750 in or about quarries. 

Of the miners, 1,002,650 worked underground and 266,897 above ground. (jf i}. 

latter number 8,532 were females. In comparison with statistics for 1919 these figures 

show an increase of 44,517 males working underground, and an increase of 13.17) 

males and a decrease of 1,115 females working above ground, resulting in a total y.. | 

increase of 56,573 persons. The number employed during 1920 in connection with {)},. 
quarries which fall under the quarries act of 1894 was 67,750 persons, of whom 43,5 |: 

including 89 females, worked inside the actual pits, holes or excavations; 24 .2()\\ 

including 256 females, were employed in factories and workshops outside. These 

figures show a total increase of 10,674 persons employed in or about the quarries 0) or 

the 1919 report. The report contains also statistics relating to accidents, safety a)))\\; 

ances, etc. The number of persons killed by accidents at mines during 19°20 was 

1,130. 

Bay ee! of Labor.] National Insv:rance (Unemployment) Acts, 1911 to 1919 

nem p t insurance. Decisions a by the umpire respecting claims | 
benefit. ol. IV, Nos. 1501-1821. (Given up to 27th April, 1921, together with 
index for all decisions 1-1821.) London, 1921. 294 pp. 

_—Département Impérial de Recensement. Statisti des de décis di 

WR en Wis foul Tete. in bee 

This report by the Japanese census department on causes of death inthe Japanese 

Empire in 1918 gives tables showing number of deaths and causes according to itis. 

trial occupations. 

NerHer_anps.—Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Overzicht van den omvany ( 
vakbeweging op 1 Januari 1921. (Statistique du mouvement syndical au 1¢F juni 
1921.) ‘s-Gravenhage, 1921. 20, xzrviii pp. Bijdragen tot de statistick iu 7 
Ne Nieuwe volgreeks. No. 826. 


Statistical report on trade-unions, January 1, 1921. The total membership on t)).1 
date was 651,215, a decrease of 32,253 as compared with the previous year. 

—— (AmsTERDAM).—Gemeentelijk Arbeidsbureau. Verslag, 1920. [Amsterdam] 1) 
48 pp. Tables. Verslagen van bedrijven, diensten en commissién der geme/ 
Amsterdam. No. 17. 

Report of the Department of Public Works of the city of Amsterdam for the ye 

1920. 

New Zeatanp.—Pensions Department. Annual report for the year ended 31st March, 
1921. Wellington, 1921. 8 pp. 

Deals with war, old-age, widows’, miners’, epidemic, and police pensions. 
Norway.—Departementet for Sociale Saker. Meglingsinstitusjonens virksomhet i 19.’ 
Christiania, 1921. 113 pp. Sociale M lser, Tilleggshefte Nr. 2, 1921. 
This is supplement No. 2. of Sociale Meddelelser, official publication of the depar' 
ment of social affairs, and deals with the work of the mediation institution duriiy 

1920, that year being the fifth year of its activities. 

Swepen.—Socialstyrelsen. Yrkesinspektionens verksamhet dr 1920. Stockholm, 19/!. 
151 pp. Illustrated. 

Report of the factory inspection service for Sweden. 

—~ Stastiska Ce n. Ut-och invandring dr 1920. Stockholm, 1921. 39 ))). 
Sveriges Offciella Statistik. Folkméndgen och dess fordndringar. 

Report on immigration and emigration for Sweden during 1920. There were 

10,242 emigrants, of whom 6,691 went to the United States. 

Unton oF Soutrn Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Quarterly abstract = 
Union statistics. Johannesburg, October, 1921. 98 pp. No. 8. 
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